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niEFACE, 


!E Ur MAS has^iiitliorto been cliiefly known to tlie 

e ‘ 

of ]^ngLmcl^is% novelist, but in Ills own coimtry, 
he is rcatlSJid admired in four distinct departments of literature. 
(Vnisidered as an historian, in Mhich character he has several 
times appeared, he has# not always succeeded in divestini^ him- 
self of the peculiarities of the romaneist. As a novel writer, ht 
takes the highest rani#; and in his dramas, Avhother tragedies, 
comecUos, luelod^'nnisis, farces, or speetaedes, he is not loss for- 
tunate than in his novels; wiille his siieccss iji^tfticse tw( 
departments has not been gi’eater that which he has njore 
recently a(jlii(:'ved as an author of boo^^f travels, or “ Impi^s- 
siom de Voyaga.^^ 

M. Dunyas has published thl “ impressions • pro^luccd hy 
Itls travels llifough various ^i^untries. • Sometimes the^e 
^must have been produced second-hand, •if %c arc tP believe 
certiiin personsf very iiS^haritahfe, wHo deny thjjpf the jiuthoi 
ever risited the countries* the peculiarities of wlii(;li Jjie has 
described 

It would have biten, however, a work of tjo mr/n — in oi 

t . • . 

tleedlfiss — dating, for an authojj, rfsic^nt in Paris, t^ haVc WTittejj 


M. Alexa^pi 
:^k 


reading 





about places in his immccliate vicinity without having previously 
visited them. In t^ic case T tlie “ South of France,” there cun 
he no doubt, Avhatever the ill-natured may stiy, that M. Dumas 
did not travel through books alone, but that he has only 
described what he actiJally saw. 

He has been accused of presn^ning upon the ignorance of his 
• readers, when writing of scenes <jf which they knew nothing; 
but in this instance ho has tol^ them of places* and ohjocts 
with which many of thorn have b:en familiar diiriiij^ their lives, 
and yet Vith* every sentence he has told tlu^m lifmcthing of 
wdiich they have, doubtless, been but partially informed, or 
entirely ignorant. 

^ M. Dumas, in the f(dlowing pages, alludes to those to\irists 

who travel a thousand miles to ^dcw a >y)nder, while they have 

« 

never observed a still gi’catcr wonder nt their oAvn doors. In 

fact, the work may be considered is, in some^rcspecls, a satire 

* * # 

on this class of easy and comfortable persons. At all events, 

* • • 

tMb writer proves, in c^jj^anner the most satisfactory, that useful 
travelling, lik» real ch^ritj, fnijjht higiii at home. 
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PICTURES OF TRAVEL IN THE SpUTH OF FRANCE. 
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f • % 

CHAl^p. L , 

» THE ^RaAn. 


•ii. 


E Paris on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 18—, wi4it^4he intention of 
viidting the South of Fran&, Cor- 
sica, ^tal 7 ,*Calabria, and Sicily,*^ 
The journey which we were 
about to undertake was neithtf an 
excursion of ifl8n of the^ world,, 
ner an expedition of savants, but^ 
pilgrim^ of artbts. We h|^ no 
n^m cd tearing «Iong^ the Mda 



•2 THE fSOUTH OF FRANCE. 

in OUT p6st*cliaise, nor of burying ourselves in libraries, but nLcant 
to go wherever a picturesque scene, an historical reminiscence, or a‘ 
popular tradition might attract us. Consequently we commenced our 
travels without any fixed roy'tc, tnUsting to chance and good fortune 
to conduct us wherever there should be anything worth notice, and 
troubling ourselves verj*^ little About the har\’ests already reaped by 
our predecessors, for wc knew that every car of God^s corn coulh * 
not be collected into the gamer of man, and that no land can be 
so thoroughly^ gathered'* as to lea\p not a single sheqf for history^ 
poetry, or imagination to glean. 

The caravan '^^as composed of Godefroy Jadin, whose paintings 
in the two previous exhibitions had just placed pirn among the first 
of our landscape painters ; Amaury Duval, whom we Were to join at 
Florence, where was studying iJfb old masters, and c ompl eting that 
, oducation in the great school of £ai)hael which he l^d commenced . 
in the studio of M. iingrcs ; myself, who was the directg^,o#the party, 
and “ Mylord,^ who was its attendant. 

As the three first persons whom I have named in the list of tra- 
vellers are already more or less known to the public by their works, I 
shall say no more about their qualificatibns, physically or morally ; 
but I must beg permissioa to return to the last of all, who, in the 4 
course of this narrative, will play too important a part for mo to 
neglect introducing him from the very first pages to all my readers, 
by whom he is, I believe, entirely unknown. 

My lord was born in London in J:he year 1828, at the roeidence of 

Lord ArtJuu* G , in the Regent' i^Park. His fatfier was a terrier, 

his mother a bull-dog, both of the purest and most ancient descent; 

S6 that the son united in himsplf the characteristic qualities of each 
face. That is to say, in a physical point of view, his head was as 
large as all the rest^f his#bod^ tc»ether, and was Adorned with 
large eyes, which became ^he ctlouj^m blood at the least excitement ; 
jfy^d a nose hhlf divided, so as to exhibit a pprtion of the upper jaw of 
a mouth which opened to tjie very ears, and cloSed^like a vice. 
Morally, he possessed a spirit ^ combayvencBS,Vhich, when roused, 
would exert itsll^ endifierontly against every species of animal or 
thing, %rom the rat to the bi^l-^&om the fusee which flies from tiie 
fii%Wprk, to the lava wbSbh darts from tile volcant^ 

" Lord ArthurG was a great bgtBng man; and often the father* 

an^^ther of Mylord had. been the means of his gaining con- 
sidmble sums, tUl^first in fighting with animals of his own species, 
;t|^e second in sir^gling a certain plumber of rats during a given 

The consfant dreajn of Lord Arthur fi * had long been 

^to unite the qualities of Mstw<^dogs in a singly one, aqd se^^al 
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fruitless attempts had been already made when Mylord eame into the 
wo^d. He .was, in consequence, called “Hope;” and at a later period 
wc will mention the circumstances tq^ which tl^p change in his name 
was owing. * * 

Whethej from pa^onymic influence, from natural disposition, 
► the young pupil of Lord Arthur G-^ — so^n turned out more 
favourably, even, than he had promised ; i» four months, for want 
of otlicr champions, he would seize delightfully on his father and 
mother, and when six months oA he strangled cighf rats in thirty 



* FUllxaAlT or ** X^lUl.” 

seconds. These qualities, natiiVal a|id acquired, becasne develo]^^- 
as may be readily imagined, with years ; so much so, that at the age 
of •two, yoflng Hope, although only at the commencement of his 
career, had already a repiftation wmeh equoll|4j4e greatest, oldest, 
and most noble in London. We need hardly say that wo tire now 
only speaking of tfle caninosaristocraciy. • 

Hope was at ttfe height oFhis glory when Adolphe B , the^son 

of one of our richest bankegs went to pass some time in London; b»Mng,^ 
amongst othef letters of recommendation, one wflfich was addressed 

to Lord Arthur G , The €le\plution of JuIy had just broken 

out, and all Europe was fornfing conjectures hereupon, '^s 
not at that time eonSdered bad ta8t% toVvow that one had take^ 
part in BO thft when asked^ofte questions about th^pi:9ceqding^ 
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of the 29th of July, Adolphe at once related a few particulars con- 
cerning the capture of the 'ruilcries, at which he had assisted. 
Amongst others, he mentionefl a curious fact, the authenticity of 
which we can guarantee? 

The people spreading over tli^ palace had penetrated as far as the 
Salle dcs Morechaux, that iflagiiificent museum of oui' military glory. | 
However, amongst jffl tlys array of great names there were some, it 
must be confessed, whiclijiad ceased to enjoy the public favour, and 
which, in lieu •of it, only possessed the power of exasperating the 
people to the highest pitch. One of these was the Count de Bourmont, 
who had not been pardoned for Waterloo in consideration of Algiers ; 
and the Duke of Kagusa, w'hose recent fidelity to CJhar^'s X. was far 
from causing his ingratitude toward^Napoleon to be forgotten. Now 
the names of these two generals were found in the SaftMas Mare- 
chaux, the first on ag empty frame, fort;here had not }%t Ijjen suffi- 
cient time to 4ill it wdth anything but a piece of redPlbarpon ; the 
second beneath a magnificent portrait painted by Gerard, and repre- 
senting the officer in full uniform. 

The people on passing before the empty frame and reading the 
name of the Count de Bournfont, threw themselves upon the red 
maroon as the bull attacks the scarlet cloak of the matador, tore it in 
pieces, and trampled it under foot. Scarqply had justice been done 
in this instance, when cries of anger were heard from another quar- 
ter, caused by the portrait of the Duke of liagusa. At the same time 
several bullets were fired upon the pfl||turc, of which throe struck the 
head and^Ewo the breast; this as many as Marshal Ney had 
received. A second discl^grge was about to follow when a man, 
sprang towai'ds the frame, drew it towards him, cut the canvass with 
his knife, thrust the p<^t of pik# through it, and, raving it above 
every onq’s head, made it the banner •f the party, of which he ap- 
Tjeared to be the leader. , • 

I met this man and offered him all I had about m% (fifty or sixty 
francs, perhaps) for this remAant of a picture, 4o wbidi I did pot 
think he could %^ta^ much aftistic inft)ortancc. He, however, re- 
fused tbb offer. Aaolphe, who met with him after myself, succccdqd 
better : he offered his gug, whifh the mag at once Accepted. Adolphe, 
now the possessor of this strange trophy, ran homdwith it to place it , 
in safety, and returned to assist in*that Remarkable drama which 
*lastjQFd three d^y8,«i}d gave birth, at every instant, to episodes of such 
an astonishing nature that any oqe vdio was not present can form no 
ifflh of them. • * 

I&d G pras a grs&t ^ateur, not only of dogs and horses, 

Aut of curioiitieB of everv kind. \Ce had Marv Shifrt’a BibTfe. Crddi- 
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well’s pistols, Charles I.’s hat, Jean Bart’s pipe, Voltaire’s cane. Tip- 
poo €aib*s sabre, and Napoleon’s pen. He felt that a reminiscence 
of the llevolution of July was wanting to his historical collection, and 
at once offered to give Adolphe whatever he luted in exchange for his 
^ souvenir of the 2yth July, 1830 . * ^ ♦ 

Adolphe had shown the portrait to all his /riends and acquaint- 
ances, and now knew no one else to exhibit tO. Besides, it began to 
%c understood that such relics n|ight one dajr compromise the faithful 
who possessed them. Moreover and above all, he haS had this paint- 
ing a yhole year, and that is a period of possessidfi quite long enough 
to disengage the ^eart of a Frenchman from far more precious objects. 
Ue was ac(Jiainted with the biilliant talents of JLord Arthur’s dog 
from ha^jfi^seen them in actio3j and accordingly promised to forward 
tlic desired portrait toEngloiid, if he might be pennitted to take Hope 
back wfihjiim to France. The bargain was fnade, and p fortnight 
afterwards the painting was in London, and Hope wrffe going through 
his exercises in Paris under the pseudonjTne of Mylord, which 
Adolphe had thought fit to give him, in the first place out of respect 
to his former master, and secondly from a feeling of propriety, of 
which those of our readers who are familiar with one of the most 
honoured names of the moneyed aristocracy of our capital will not 
require an explanation,* 

Mylord had soon acquired a reputation in his adopted country, 
quite equal, if not superior, to that which he had left in the Iknd of 
his birth. The particular points which his new master cultivated in 
him were, above all, his instinct for exterminating the feBne race, and 
his implacable hatred towards rats.^ If he had been left to hin»elf, 
Mylord would have depopulated the suburbs in a month, and Mo»t- 
faucon in mx weeks. 

From time to time, also, Adolphe wvild conduct him to the Bar- 
ri(3rc du Combat, and these occasions were always treats for the bj)j« , , 
who, invayiaftly appreciating true p;ierit, had not been long in esti- 
mating Mylwd at his real valuc^ Mylord, as I have already^ 
stated, was open to any tiling from* the rat t(^^^ bull. This was so 
lar true, that on one occasion the public, full of admiration for his 
exploits, and seeing that tithing could sfand against him, cal]|^d for 
“ Carpolin.” Adolphe was askgd if he would let his dog fight with a bear. 
Adolphe replied that his^og was ready to fight a rhinoceros^' therf 
happened to be one on the premises. Carpedin appeared amid the 
acclamations of the people, ^derhim their idol ; but befm he 
hod even thoughtr of putting himself on his guard, Mylord had! 
sprung upon ]|im and taken his Lq)d. VThe bear gave a terrible growl 
and raised himself on his^hhtd legs. Mylord Mos^L ^^teeth^n 
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his best style, allowed himself to bo lifted from the earth and ro- 
mained for nearly a quarter of an hour suspended from* the ear of his 
antagonist, ^fhe en^usiasm was at its highest pitch, and a butcher 
actually threw him a crown. 



• XNCUCKTEK ll£T\VEX:4 M\LOBl> AND CA1U>UUN. 


The day after this ijj^morakle cbmliat, Baron Alfred* de II 

presented. himself at Adolphg’s rei^dcncd! He had assisted the even- 
ing p reviously* at the triumph of Mylord, and knowing that Adolphe 
was a great amateur of hre-arn^s, came to beg that heVould choose 
any one he liked from liis collection, and in exchange give up MyloTd. 

It was already oi ycjar since Atlolphe had brought back Mylord 
from England : a yeywas, as we ha^^e already said, the term of hismosf 
livelj^ffection. accordingly jumped ufto the bai^n’a tilbury, and 
exammed carefhl^ all the fire-arms in^his collection. The shooting 
season just coming on, and , he naturaMy paused before a mag- 
niheent double-barreil^d gun, by Devisme. It was a wonderful 


weapon, mounted in engraved stctel,^^th an ebony stock, and bar- 
rels ^ured with tht most beautiful ornaments, i^dolphe worked the 
looks dhe after the o^er, triedftheyt^gger, and, shoul^ring;th<iguai 
d|^piirted,J|^'^g the baxon in possessk»i«of Mylord. 
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* Baron Alfred de II lived in the house of his aunt, whose 

fortuiyj he expected to inherit, and who, in order to moke him wait 
patiently, allowed him an income of twenty-five thousand francs a ' 
year. That very day he was to make the Mstomary hebdomadal 
visit to his relative, in which, like a r^pcctful and devoted nephew, he 
•lever failed; and as he intended on leaving lier rooms to attend the 
Jockey Club, he went, accompanied by Mylor(J, f^rkom he wanted to 
{p-eseiit without delay for the admiration^ of his Anglo-maniacal 
friends. ^ • • 

There were three things which the aunt of tljp Baron Alfred de 

II ^iked above all others. The first was herself, the sc^cond 

her cat, and ^he third her nephew. Accordingly, Alfred was vciy 
careful on each of these visita^to provide himself with a box of 
sweetmeaty§!¥or liis Aunt Estella, and a bag of biscuitti for “ the Doctor,” 
which w^s tlft name, thanks f«) her magnificent ^ur, and her majestic 
air, that the* godmother of the Angola had bestowed hcif 

Alfred entered as usual, stepjiing on the toes of his vllrnished 
boots, and holding in one hand the sweetmeats, and in the other the 
bag of biscuits. He advanced towards his aunt, who was seated in a 
, large, gilt, easy chair, caressing the Doctor, who was lying languidly 
on her lap. Aunt Estella received her nephew witli a smile, while 
the Doctor, recognising t^c visitor as one of his best patients, jumped 
to the ground, drew himself up on his four legs, raised his tail, and 
rounded his back, with a mew, and then began purring and rubbing 
himself about the legs of liis frUnd. Hitherto, of course, everything 
was going on wonderfully ; but, unhappily, at this mome^At a servant 
opened the door, and Mylord, who had remained outside on the rug, 
entered the room. The Doctor, witlf all the insolence and jealousy 
of a favourite, accustomed as it was to jise its claws upon all the grey- 
hounds and King Charles’ dvgs of tlie Faubourg St Germmn, was 
about to behave in its cuBtomai';f manner ;%ut this time the antagonist 
had changedftho Doctor made but one boimd, and Mylord 
onofbite. Aunt Estella gave a shriek, and the baron threw himself 
upon his dog.' •Mylord had hold ofr tlfb Doctor bj^the head ; Alfred 
siazed Mylord by the tail, and commenced biting «t with all his might, 
which, as every me know% is the*oilly mq|ins of making a bull-dog 
let go. Mylord d^ened his teeth, and the Doctor fell to the gi^und 
like a log, extended its ptyjvs Convulsively, and expired. Thejbaron 
turned towards his aunt to exculpate himself; bit his aunt, up^ght • 
and pale as a ghost, seemed to«be '^thout cither speech or life. At 
last she sufficiently r^pcovered hcr^owers of voice aild motion to strvtch 
oi:^^hcr hands to her nephew and curse ]|^m ; this last act of vengeance 
having be*en Acomplished, sh^fefi back upon *her aixn-chair and 
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fainted. Seeing this, the baron took Mylord by the neck and re- 
treated to his own apartments, leaving the corpse of the ^octor 
stretched on the door. 

Five minutes afto*. Aunt Estella came to herself, and inquired 
for her wretch of a nephew. The servant answered, that, annihilated 
by the malediction bestowed upon him, the unfortunate Alfred had 
gone away in despair.^ At this very moment the report of a pistol 
was heard. 

“ What is that sound ?” said hi^ aunt 

** Good heaven^ ! ” cried the servant. “ Can it be my j'oiing mas- 
ter who, unable to support the weight of his misfortune 

Aunt Estella heard no more. She gave a second shrj|^»k and fainted , 
away a second time. 

We have already stated that Aunt Estella loved hersaMtst ; after 
herself, her cat ; and after her cat, her eephew. Her fiAst tj|j|j)ught on 
recoveriifg hei^cnscs was. that if the Doctor was dead, anif her nephew 
in the seftne predicament, there would no longer remain either beasts or 
men in the world to love her, and that her old age would be aban- 
doned to the mercenary care of strangers. She then repented of 
having shown so much feeling an the death of the Doctor, and ordered 
the servant to go up to her nephew’s room, and return directly to tell 
her all about him. The servant obeyed ; ^but as he was going up, 
Alfred came in. Aunt Estella, seeing him thus enter when she 
thought he might be no more, shrieked and fainted a third time. 

On her return to life she was informed that her neiihew, unwilling 
that a murderer like Mylord should survive his victim, had resolved to 
do justice on the sjiot, and that the pistol shot, of which she had heard 
the report, had been fired for the purpose of ridding society of the 
Doctor’s assassin. Aunt Estella became more calm on hearing that 
her cat .had been avefiged, and thought that her manes required 
no further sj^prifice. She tRercf<S*e bjld out her hand to her nephew, 
-"hifetoken of reconciliation. The baron kissed it respectfully ; and in 
order that the sight of death might no longer afiBiet his AVnt Estella, 
placed the body of the defunct ok a velvet cushion, acid ordered the 
servant to carry it ewf fully into his own room. 

Eight days afterward^ the Dofitor, wljo had been stuffed by tlie 
kin^ own naturalist and aiTangcd on hes cushion, Svas sleeping the . 
sleep pf the just under a magnificent? glt^s case ; while Mylord had 
• instdled himself on a tiger skin in the studio of Jadin, who had taken 
him in exchange fo^ a landscape ^or wjiich the boron had been bar- 
gaining with him dor a long time. * 

lt(;jn^as at this period tl^t he passed the two most triumphant 
J^ears of his^^life, fighting daily the greatest cflcbrfties*of *flie 
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' harrih'c, and having a little quiet sport in his spare moments with a 
monkgj^", whose.lcft jaw lie tore away, and a bear, in whose right ear 
he made a decided incision. 

Mylord, w^ho had now' reached the height ®f*his reputation, and 
was covered with scars, having alrea(Jy passed the prime of his life, 
%ras counting upon an old age as tranquil <is liis youth had been dis- 
turbed ; when, unfortunately for him, the idea^ctftne into my head of 
H^aking the excursion (of which we are about to give the particulars 
to our readers), and to associate rilyself for thfs trip with two painters, 
of whom Jadin, from our old friendship, and sjill more from his 
great tAcnt, was naturally to be one. 

The rcsul^of tltis determination was, that on October 15, 18 — , at 
tw'o o’clock in the afternoon, without permission being asked, and 
witliout t’eifirig him whei’e he w’as going to, Myloift was placed in a 
post-chaige \^ich soon bore 4iis master and itself far from the 
capital. ^ • 

And now that our readers are tolerably acquainted W’ith the com- 
position of the whole caravan, they must i)cnnit us to return to the 
journey from which this important digression has, for the moment, 
taken aw'ay our attention. • 





CHAPTER IL 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Iitwill be understood that, with 
*the plan of exploration which we 
had formed, our journey naturally 
commenced at the barrier. And 
it is very curious, whe» one is ad- 
vanc&ig towards a particular coun- 
^ • tiy, to see it approach in a cer- 
tain manner, to not^e where two 
nations begin to mix* with ^ne 
•another,* then to unite, and ulti- 
mately to separate. The Gauls and 
the Roq^ns havor both passed tho 
Alps, such from their own side ; in 
the dhe case to seize on the capi- 
tal, in me other to found Lyons. 
■ Sinqp then the French and the 

Itahnns have followed the road cut c^t by their ancestors : the latter 
with 4ihe Mbdici, to introduce their immortal acls ; the former with 
IjTaj^eon, to^tnposh on Rome the^d^^^ty of a day. Thus e!ich*nation 
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has left at the feet of the mountains which separate one from the 
other, tfartain traces which become lost in proportion as they advance 
into the heart of the opposite country, but whieh are always and 
everywhere recognised by the practised eye. i^o one will bo asto- 
' nislied, then, at our making our hrst^restingi^place at fifteen leagues 
^om Paris, where we found the marks of tlie civilization of Loo X. 
and Julius IL * 

• For the rest, Fontainebleau is S9 near Parisyjiicrc would be nothing 
astonishing in our finding several things to say about it that were 
never ki^wn before. Every year nearly two thousiShd persons leave 
Paris to go and ad^piirc the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
but there arc iftt fifty who will trouble themselves, between the hours 
of breakfast^.a7id sujiper, to see tJfc only frescoes wj have in France, 
although they .are by Rosso and Primatice. 

Moreo^cTf. Fontainebleau is a building of historical interest Louis 
Le Jcune had the chapel consecrated by Tliomas-a-BGcket, *and it 
was there that Philip Augustus fed the poor of the Ilotel-Dicu do 
Nemours with that which remained from the royal table. St. Louis, 
who called it his desert, contemplated dying there ; and Philip the 
•Fair was born there. It was there tKat Louis XI. commenced the 
formation of a library which Louis XII. removed to Blois; that 
Francis I. gave/c^6J6‘ to his enemy Charles V., and Henry II. held 
tournaments in honour of his mistress, Diana of Poitiers ; that Charles 
IX. signed the pardon of Condo, and Henry IV. the sentence of 
Liron ; that Louis XIII. received the baptism of water, and Henrietta 
of France the bax)tism of blood ; tharChristiua caused Monaldeschi to 
be assassinated, and Louis XIV. revoked the edict of Nantes ; lastly, it 
was there tliat Pius VII. laid down his tiara, and Napoleon his crown. ^ 
It was in 1539 that Charles in crossing F*?ance for the purpose of 

entering Flanders, halted at Font^nekleau« Francis I. has been much 
praised for his magnanimity in not taking advantage of th8 confidence . 

• placed in hix^ b^ his rival; but, accordii^ to our opinion, it is the noble- 
ness &f Charles V. which is^rincipally ^ be admired in the matter. 
Indeed, of these two kings, one of whom has ^ft«tho reputation of 
a warrior, the other that of a poliljcmn, Charles^, was always the 
foremost in courage and hfij^our, whilst Fiftneis I., on the contif^y, 

' refused a challenge which was, given to him, and broke through a 
’ treaty which he had signM. When, the warrior broke his^^ree 
swords at Pavia, it could not be forgotten that the^irovoked monatch 
had not drawn his ; and those Aqnbers of his old xjpbility, who held 
sacred the religion ofHhe oath even when given to an enemy, always 
remembered tha^, although Charl^ ^nt out of France wi&out 
leaving a ransom behind, Fr^ncii^ L had entirely forgo^ei^o sends 
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his own to Spain. King John acted very differently after the battle 
of Poitiers : when lie perceived that the treaty of 'Brittany* would 
be too oppressive France, he returned to England and died there. 

In fact, the monarchy’^ was already in its decline. Influences of 
a fatal nature were b^inning* to nullify the wishes of the throne, 
and the reign oi^ favourites had commenced with the Duchess 
d^Etampes. She was called the most beautiful of the learned, and 
the most learned of tlic beautiful 4 and it yvas to her that the kiffg 
sacrifleed the Countess of Chateaubriand. Now also was the period 
of the loves of ]$iana of Poitiers (called la ffrtwde SenccJjffle) and 
the young daupliin, Henry II. The Duchess 4|Etampes could not 
forget the price at which Mademoiselle de Saint-Vtfllier was said < 
to have saved tljp life of her father who had been eqaapromised in 
the revolt of the Constable de Bouyboi^ and accordingly, after gaining • 
possession of the king’s heart, she pursued her with all J:h^ hatred of 
a riva^ in htfr amours with the dauphin. Kcvengeful, venal, and 
perfidious, she was the bad genius of the court, as Madame de Chateau- 
briand had been its angel j and when Charles V. arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau, she in no way halted in her infernal mission, for while she 
was walking before the imperial guest, leaning upon the arm of^ 
Francis I., she inclined towards the ear of her lovci’, and in the 
same voice with which she would have assftred him of her love, urged 
him to the commission of an act of infamous treason. At this mo- 
ment the two sovereigns met. ^ 

“ My brother,” said Francis I., presenting the Duchess d’ Etampes 
to the noble traveller, here is a lady who has just been giving me 
ib piece of advice : it is to kc^ you prisoner hero until you have 
tom up the treaty of Madrid.” 

“ If the advice b^ good, you ha^ better follow iC* replied the 
emperor, haughtily, as he^walk^id tg file right of Francis I. with as 
much calmflcss and presence of mind as if he had just received one 
of the ordinary civilities offered by a host. * ^ • 

But two hours afterwards, as they were goin^ to dinner^ and 
while the Duchew d^^tampes was on her knees, holding water for 
Charles V. in a vessel of gold^ tjie lord of Mexico, in washing liia 
ha^j^ds, left a diamond wBrth half a m^ion fran(;;(i at the bottom of 
the basin. The duchess perceived ^t, and pointed it out to the ^ 
emplr^r, who, again playing the chiv^rous part which has been * 
attributed to hia<rival, replied: can see that the ring wishes to 

change its master ; it is in too beai^tiful hands for me to take it from 
Brom this moment the duchess changed entirely, and instead 
ofiifging her lov«r to becoide % |putor to his gue^, shq hesrselff for 

sal^oflihe guest, became a traitor towards her lover ; for in 1554, 
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that is to say, five years after the scene which we have described, 
when CJiarlcs V. ,and Henry VIII. attacked Francis 1., the Duchess 
d’Etampcs gave up the plan of the campaign to the emperor. 

A century had elapsed, and the noise of thesfc great disputes was 
at an end : king and favourite had gone to render an account of 
bteod spilt, and promises broken. Six (downed generations had 
passed between the aged Francis I. and the child I^onis XIV., when, 
on^tlio 3rd of October, 1657, some travelling equipages, coming from 
the direction of Italy, stoljiped in* the court-^ard of the Palace of 
Fontainebleau. From tlic first eoach a little won^n was seen to 
descend,^! about thirty or thirty-five years of age, of. an irregular 
but highly chat|Lctertstic face, and clothed in a sort of .'ancy costume, 
which belonged in part to either igx. She was accomxmuicd by two 
^ Italians, of wiTom one, it was said, was her lover ; by tft-ec Swedes, who 
fulfilled vqj^ous offices ; and by*somc Corsican an(^ German soldiers, 
who acted as her guards. She spoke to each one in his o^n lan- 
guage, as if that language had been her mother tongue. At this 
moment the l*rior of the Trinitaires having crossed the yard, she 
addressed him in Latin. This strange woman was the daughter of 
Custavus Adolphus, Queen Christina of Sweden, who, having abdi- 
cated the throne of her fathers in the Castle of Upsal, Juno 16, 1654, 
and having just left Itom^, where she had abjured the Protestant 
faith, had been ordered, at the Convent of Charite sur Loire, to stop 
at Fontainebleau. , 

When, in the year 1830, a draffia of ours was represented at the 
Odeon, in which this queen was made the heroine, the principal 
faults brought against us were the cowardice of Monaldeschi and thg 
cruelty of Christina. Now, when we ban no longer appear in the 
light of a barrister pleading his own clause, w^will place before the ' 
eyes of our readers the literal account which Father Lebel, the. supe- 
rior of the Trinitaires has left of*this eveift, in order that it may be 
^seen — supposing always that our di’ama has not been entirely for^ 
gotten — whether we*have exaggerated liny thing: — 

“On the 6th -of NovemHer, 1657, •alf a quarter jpast nine in the 
morning, the Queen of Sweden, who was then af Fontainebleau, sent 
one of her attendanPts to loo]| for nfe.* He |^id ^at he had ord^s 
m from her majesty tO conduct Ifte to her, as she wished to speak with 
• me, if I were superior of Convent. I replied that I waj#and 
that I would go with him to leom her Swedish majesty’s wishes. 
Accordingly, without waiting for any companion, lest I should keep 
the queen waiting, \ at once followed the attendant to, the anfl- 
chamber. I was left waiting there a i^oment, bpt the attendant 
» «oon came b^k, &d conducted me (nTo the presence of tin Queen of ^ 
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Sweden. I found her alone, and having paid her my respectful 
homage, I inquired what her majesty wished fivui me, her very 
humble servant. She told mo that, in order to speak with greater 
liberty, I must follow her, and having entered the gallery, she asked 
me if I had never spoken tocher before. J replied that I had had 
the honour of bowing So her majesty, and assuring her of my humlle 
obedience, and ihdt^he had had the kindness to thank me, and that 
that was all. Upon tl^s the queen told me that I w'orc a coat wh’ch 
obliged her to trust me, and maae me jfromisc to keep the secret 
which she was qbout discovering to me, and to regard it as sacred as 
a confession. I answered her majesty that in matters of Secrecy, 1 
was naturally blind and dumb, and that being so wHh regard to all 
sorts of persons, I was so by a stroTiger reason in the case of a queen 
like herself; aifd I added that the Scripture said, *^It is well to 
conceal the secret pf a king :* — * Stzeramentum reyis ahscon^jsre honmn 
estJ V 

“ After this reply, she entrusted to me a packet of papers sealed 
in three or four places, without any inscription, and ordered me to 
return it to her when she asked for it, no matter in whose presence; 

I promised her Swcditdi majecty to do so. 

She commanded me afterwards to observe the time, the day, 
the hour, and the place at which she gav^ me the packet, and with- 
out any furtlier conversation I retired with the papers, leaving the 
queen in the gallery. 

“ On Saturday the' 10th day of tho same month of November, 
at one in the afternoon, the Queen of Sweden sent one of her valets 
to look for me, and when he told^ me that her majesty wanted me, 1 
took tho packet which she had given me out of a cupboard, thinking 
that she had scut for me because i^c wished to hav-e it bock. 1 
followed the valet, who, after condi£3ting me past the door of tho 
dungeon, led me into th? Qalerie des Cerfs, and as soon as we had 
entered, shut the door with a haste that surprised me. Perceiving 
the queen in the middle of tlm gallery, talking to one her suite, 
who was called the marqids learned afterwards that it was the 
MiSfquis of MonaiAeSchi), I approached her majesty ; after bowing to 
me, asked me, in th^prescheS of the^narquis iftid three other men 
wISo were there, for the packet whi€h she had entrusted to me. 
Twe^of the three men were at abodt i^ur paces distance from the « 
qupen* the third^g^as close td her majesty. She then addressed me 
in the following terms ; — ‘Father, return me the packet which I gave 
1 qpproaefoed her and presented it to hpr. Her majesty took 
it, abd after looking at it |or some time, opened it, and took oq^the 
plotters andewritmgs which wer% inside. She then showed them t(F 
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the marquis, and, in^ loud voice aim firm manner, asked him whether 
he recognised them. The marquis denied doing so, but turned very 
pale. • 

“ * Can you not recognise these letters and writings ?’ said she, 
they being in fact merely copies which the queen had herself trans- 
cribed And after allowing the fharquis.to reflect for some time, 

the drew the originals from underneath, and shewing them to him, 
called him a traitor, and made liim acknowledge his hand- writing 
ihd signature. She questioned J|im on varies points^ and the mar- 
quis answered the best way he could, casting the blame upon different 
persons^ At last he threw himself on his knees*beforc the queen 
and asked her par^n, and at the same time the three inen who were 
present drew fheir swords, and did not replace them in the scabbard 
until after they had executed thc^arquis. ^ 

“ The marquis rose and drew tte queen first to one corner, then to 
another, 4!*t' tiie gallery, begging her to hear him,* and to listen to his 
excuses. Her majesty did not refuse, but heai'd him with the greatest 
patience, without showing the least sign of anger. Then turning 
towards me, when the marquis was begging her still more to listen 
to him, ‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ see and bear me witness (approaching 
the marquis, wlio was leaning on an Aony cane with a round top), 
that I am exhibiting no hastiness towards this man, that I give this 
perfidious traitor all the •time that ho requires, and more than ho 
ought to expect from a person whom he has offended, in order to 
justify himself if he can. ^ ^ 

“ The marquis being thus pressed by the queen, gave her some 
papers, and two or three little keys tied together, which ho drew 
from his jiockct, and from which a /ew pieces of money fell ; and 
after an hour’s fiirthcr conference, the marquis not satisfying the< 
queen with liis answers, she Approached mo«and said to me in an 
excited but solemn and measured voice : ^ Father, I withdraw and 
leave you this man : prepare him for death, and take* care of Iqp 
soul.’ If this Sentence had been pronounced against myself, I could 
not Have been more frightened. WeTl^ at these words the marquis 
threw himself at her feet,*and I dii the samet qpd begged for the 
poor man’s life, but she told me shq cjpuld not grant it, and that this 
traitor was more ^criminal •^lan those whS are condemned to Ae 
wheel ; that he knew very weH that she had communicated her most 
important affeiirs and her^most secret thoughts to him, thjfiking 
him a faithful subject ; besides which, she had perfdRncd actions With 
which she would not reproach fugi,^ut which exceeded in kindn^s 
all that she could hate done for a brother ; that she had tdwa^^ re- 
gavded Jiim as SP^||^]|d^at^hi|^ #on Aience alocie on^ht to be an 
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- executioner to him. After tliese words her majSsty withdrew, leav- 
ing me, with the three men who had their swords drawn, with the 
view of performing the execution. After the queen had goifb, the 
marquis threw himsqlf at my feet, and conjured me with i)raycrs to 
follow her rnsjesty and to obtain his pardon. The three men pressed 
him to begin confessing^ w^ith tlicir swords iiFrcst, but without touch- 
ing him, and I \vitk tears in my eyes exhorted him to ask pardon ot 
God. The chief of the tliree went out in order to implore the mercy 
of the queen, ^and to olhain a pardon for Jlie poor mai’quis ; but Ifc 
came back sadly, his mistress having told him to be ciuick wdth ihe 
execution, and slid with tears, ‘Marquis, think of God jjjid your 
soul, for you must die.’ At these ivords the marquis appeared out 
of Ids mind, and threw himself at my feet a second ft ini', conjuring 
me to go to the ^lucen once moref, and tiy’ tlic path of mercy and 
pardon, which I accordingly did. rFipding her majesty alone in her 
room, with a calnl countenance and betraying no emoA^n, I ap- 
proached her, fell on my feet, and, with teai’S in my eyes and sobs 
from my heart, besought her, by the grief and the wounds of Jesus 
Christ, to pity and forgive the marquis. The queen testified her 
regret at not being able to grant my request, after the perfidy and 
cruelty with which the unhappy man had behaved to her : she said, • 
that after that he ought never to hope for any pardon or mercy, and 
that many had been stretched on the whedl who had not deserved it 
so much as tliis traitor. 

“ Seeing that my on treaties h^d no effect on the mind of this 
queen, I took the liberty of representing to her tliat she w'as in 
the palace of the king of France, and that she ought to be careful 
ill that w^hich she contemplgted doing, and to consider whether 
•the king would think it right. Upon this her majesty answered 
that this was an act^f righteous jiKticc, and that she called God 
to witness that she had so personal enmity towards the marquis, 
Qjid that slie had thrown aside all animosity, thinking only of 
his crime and his iierfidy, which could never bo* equalled, and « 
which affected all the w^l^ Besiks, she* said, the luii^ of 
France did not gtqetlLer apartments in his palace as a captive ; she 
was mistress of her own wisheq tg do and execute justice towards fier 
seifti^ants in all places anft at all times,^d that ghe had to answer 
for her actions to God alone. She ,a^cd that what she was about to ** 
do wits not without precedent; although f made rejoinder that there • 
was some differdRBe, and that when other sovereigns had done any- 
^ijb pg of the kin^ it had been ifl ^idir own countries, and nowhere 
else^ direbtly I had said these words, I regretted it, fearing I had 
^^gone too far with^the queeir. Hwweyer, in gping.Qj^ ay I said ttJier^ ^ 
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again : ‘ Madam, by the honour and esteem which you have acquired 
in France, and by the hopes which all good Frenchmen have in your 
negotiation, I implore your majesty to avoid this action, although 
as regards your majes^ it may be just, lest nevertheless it should 
appear to the mind of others to be violent and precipitate. Perform 
gather an act of generosity and mercy towards this poor marquis, or 
at least plaec him in the hands of the king’s juftice, and prosecute 
J^im according to the usual forms ; you will have equal satisfaction, 
and you will by those means prlsen^e the fttle of admirahh which 
has been awarded you for your actions by all men.’ * What, my 
fathcr,^aid the queen to me, ^ am I, in whom absotute. and sovereign 
power over i|pr subjects resides, to see myself reduce i to a prosecu- 
tion against a traitorous servant^^the proofs of whose crime and per- 
fidy are in my possession, written and signed with his own hand P* 

* Vciy tone, madam,* I said, ‘•butfyour majesty is partly interested.’ 
The queen •interrupted me, and said, ‘No, no, father. I •shall let 
the king know of it. Keturn and take care of his soul, !• cannot 
in conscience grant you what you ask.’ And thus she sent me away. 
But I knew, from the change in her voice during the latter words, 
that if the queen had been able to put off the execution and change 
the place she would have indubitably have done so, but tho affair 
was too far advanced for Jier to alter her resolution without putting 
herself in danger of letting the marquis escape, and placing her own 
life in doubt. 

“In this extremity I did nottoow how to' act nor what to decide. 
Go away 1 could not, and even if I had been able, I saw that I had 
the duty imposed on me by charity and conscience of assisting the 
marquis, and preparing him to meet death properly, • 

“ I re-entered the gallery then, and embracing the unhappy man* 
who was bathed in tears, I exported him in thff best and most pressing 
terms which I could use, and with whfbh it pleased God to ^spire me, to 
resign himself to death, and to think only of his conscience, since 
ther^ was no longer any hope of life fcr him in this world, for while 
suffering death«for the sake of justiae, it was in God alone that he 
ought to place his hopes of eternity, where he ^niS^ht still find con- 
solation. 

“ At this sad news, after^ving two or fhree loud cries, ho pld^d 
himself on his knees at mj fe^ (I was sitting on one of the baches 
of the gallery), and commenced his confession He had gone < 
through a great part of it, when he raised him twice and cried out. 
Immediately afterwe^ds 1 ina<fe bim go through same acto of fai^, 
and give up all other ideas. He finl^ed his confession in I^tin, 
acdbrdiitg%s h# could explain hUAelfoest in fia d^j^tess. The. 
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* queen’s almoner arrived as l was questioning him, in order to clear 
up a doubt, and the marquis having perceived him, -without waiting 
for the absolution, went up to him, hoping for a pardon through his 
favour. They talked together for a long time in a low voice, holding 
each other’s hands, drawn up together in a corner ; when their con- 
ference was over, the almoner went out, and took with him the chief 
of the three who hkd been entrusted with the execution, and a little 
while afterwards, the almoner remaining outside, the other man came 
back alone and said : * Marquis ask pardon of God, for, without wait- 
ing any longer, you must die. Have you confessed ? ’ And saying 
these words, he pressed him against the wall at the end of the gallery, 
where hangs the painting of Saint Germain-cn-Laye, and 1 could not 
turn away without perceiving that hf gave him a blow in the stomach, 
on the right side, and the marquis, wishing to parry it, took the sAvord 
in his right hand, and the other, diawing it back, cut off three of his 
lingers, vind found the edge of the sword turned. The niarlj^uis then 
said to^me of them that he wore armour beneath his clothes, as in 
fact he did, having on a coat of mail which weighed from nine to ten 
pounds, when the same man repeated his blow on the marquis’s face, 
which caused him to cry out ‘ Father, father.’ I approached him, and 
the others retiring a little on one side, he asked pardon of God with 
one knee on the ground, and said something more te^ me, after which 
1 gave him the absolution with the penance of suffering death for his 
sins, telling him that he must forgive those who caused him to die. 
This being accomplished, he thre\%> himself on the floor, and as he 
was falling, another man gave him a blow on the top of the head, 
which carried some of the bones away, and being stretched on his 
bfcast, and making signs to have his throat cut, the some man gave 

* him two or three blows on the neck without doing him^uch harm, 
on account of the coat^of moil which l!|^ risen with the collar of his 
doublet*, an4 now warded off ^nd^leBsened the force of the blow. 
In the meanwhile I was exhorting him to think of jGod, to suffer 
with patience, and similar things. At this moipent th<$*chief came 
up, and asked mo if he should ^ot finish executing;, him ; I pushed 
him away roughl;^paSeid told him that 1 ha^ no advice to give him qn 
the subject, and that 1 had been asking for his Jife, not his death. 
Alter this he begged my pardon, and)> confesBed«that he had been 
wrong in asking me such a question. <. 

<*Aftdr this conversation, • the poor 'marquis was only waiting 
for* the last strode, when the door of the gallery opened. He- 
gs^ning courage,^ turned round, and seeing that it was the almoner 
whe^was ^ming in, dragged himself along in the best way he could, 
.li^apporting against me Hangings of the gallsiry, and ask^d to ^ 
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speak to him. The almoner passed to the left of the marquis, I being 
on his^right, ai^d the marquis, joining his hands, said something to 
him as if he were confessing, and afterwards the almoner told him to 
ask pardon of God, and, when he obtained my permission, gave him 
the absolution. He thci^ retired, telling me to wait near the marquis, 
•nd saying that he was going to see the Que^n of Sweden. At the same 
time the man who had struck the marquis on the neck, and who had 
bpen with the almoner on his left, pierced l^s throat with a narrow 
and rather long sword, frdm whiefi blow the niarquis fell on his right 
side and spoke no more, but remained brcathing«for more than a 
quarter lAf an hour, during which time I was crying out to him and 
exhorting hin%in the best way I possibly could; and thus the mar- 
quis lost his blood, and finishcd!»Jiis life at three tours and three 
quarters past noon. I said the Be Profundis and tfie prayer to him, 
and aftqgfvards the chief of tRe tliree moved one of his l^s and 
one of his arms, unbuttoned his clothes and searched hi» pockets, but 
found nothing except a little book. The Home of the Virgin^ and a 
small knife. They then all three went away, and I did the same, In 
order to receive the commands of her majesty. The queen, when in- 
iformed of the death of the marquis, evinced regret at having been 
obliged to order his execution, but said it was only just to do so on 
account of his crime and ^treachery, and that she prayed that God 
might pardon him. She commanded me to take care that the body 
was removed and buried, and said she wished to have numerous 
masses said for the good of hislioul. I ordered a bier to be con- 
structed, and then had the body placed in a hearse, on account of its 
heaviness, the fog, and the badness of the roads. It was taken to thQ 
parish of Aron, by my vicar and chaplain, assisted by three men, who 
had orders t(» bury it in the ch|{rch near the foi^: ; and this was done 
and executed at about three ^uaiters of an hour past five in the 
evening.” • • 

^ Louis XrV. •heard of this murder, and thought it improper that 
any other pefson thmi himself should ftssume the functions of sove- 
reign and executor of justidb in the Iftn^om of ^rj^ce. He, there- 
fore, signified his displeasure to Christina tlirough tlardinal Mazarin, 
and the following is the letter whictf Ctristiiia sent in reply : — m 

V “ Monsieur Maiiarin, thos^persons who gave you the particulars 
•about Monaldeschi, my equarryf were very ill informed. I think it 
very strange that you should employ ’so many peeple in order to 
enlighten yourself as to the fact%of the case. Your proceedings, how- 
ever, ought not to aaitonish me, mad as they are, (bought shoulft 
never Jbave thought that either you yoir conceit^^d young maAer 
' irould have dared\> evince the least^resentment towai^ lAe., Learn 
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then, all of yon, whoever you may be, Bcrvants and masters, little and 
g^oat, that it has pleased me to act thus, and that 1 neither onj^ht to, 
nor will I, render an account of my actions to any person whatsoever, 
above all to braggarts of your sort. You play a singular character 
for a person of your rank ; but whatever reasons may have deter- 
mined you to write to nie, I care too little to trouble myself about 
them for a single instant. I wish you to know, and to say to any one 
who chooses to hear it, ^ that Christina cares very little for your court, 
and still less for you ; *ahd that, in’ order to avenge myself, I have no 
need to have recourse to your formidable power. I have acted in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of my honour, and my will is a which 
you must respect. Silence is your duty ; and many p/usons, whom I 
do not esteem more than 1 do you,^;.vould do well to learn what is due 
to their equals, before making more fuss than is necessary. 

“Know, then, qjordinal, that cSirisdna is Queen wherever she goes, 
and thdEt in whatever place she may think fit to reside, she will always 
find better men than you and your confidants. 

“ The Prince of Conde might well exclaim, when you were inhu- 
manly keeping him prisoner at Vincennes, ‘ That old fox will never 
cease to outrage the good servants of the state, unless the parliament 
either dismisses or severely punishes the illustrious old coxcomb of 
Piscina.' • 

“ Believe me, Jules, you had better behave yourself in a manner 
to merit my good wishes ; that is a point which you cannot study too 
much. God preserve you from hazarding the slightest indiscreet 
remark about me ; even at the other end of the world 1 shall be in- 
formed as to your proceedings. 1 have friends and courtiers at my 
service who are as skilful and as watchful as your own, although not 
so well paid.” ^ e '* 

A fortnight after the reception of ^s letter, the King of France, 
accompanied by Cardinaf Mazarin^ and all his court, paid a formal 
visit to the ex-Quocn of Sweden. 



THE AlilEO AT TOMTAINEBUIAU* 


CHAPTER III. 


the twentieth 'op apkil. 



The executifti we have just men- 
tioned was not the only one destined 

to be associated withFontainebleau; 

for ip 1661 Louis XIV. ordered the 
anjpsteof Fouqueti and on the 22nd 
of October, ie*^%evoked the edict 
ctfJiantes in the same place. It was 
this last dVent which ca^ Chift- 

tina, whose communication, as u^y 

have been seen from the foregoing 
letter, showed thaJ she had no In- 
of abandoning her royd pg- 
vileges — wMch caused ‘Christoa, 

vr^were about say, Jo write the 
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following : — “ I look upon franco at present as a patient whose legs 
and arms are being cut off, in order to cure it of an illness which a 
little patience and kindness would have entirely remedied; but 1 
fear now lest the malady increase, and become at last incurable.” 
Christina was wrong, but it cost France a civil war, which lasted 
from twenty to twenty* flyp yecu’s. * , 

Towards the close of Louis XIV.’s life, Fontainebleau was aban- 
doned for Marly. On the 26th of October, 1728, Louis XV. caugjit 
the small-pox there, wKich began to undenmine the reputation of the 
favourite palace. As long as his reign lasted, it was certainly 
marked about thi period of the autumn excursions by some aof those 
mean intrigues which distinguished the ascendancies of Mesdames de 
Pompadour and Dubarry, but it '^as almost completely abandoned 
under Louis XVl^, and during the long interval which separated the 
lost years of Louis XIV. from <he„earlie8t of Napoleon, nothing 
worth i^cording tobk place. 

Thn new* emperor, unable to assimilate himself to the old dynas- 
ties as to the question of birth, determined at all events to do so as 
far as regarded his mode of life, also made a journey to Fontainebleau, 
about the year 1804, and seeing into what a state of decay this^ 
ancient royal residence had fallen, gave orders for its entire repair. 
The work was immediately set about with a wonderful activity, for 
Fontainebleau had now been selected as the place for the coming 
interview between Napoleon and Pope Pius VII., who was about 
leaving Rome to anoint him emper^'. 

But Napoleon was one of those impatient geniuses who are unable 
to wait Accordingly he acted towards Pius VII. in 1804, as he did 
iu 1810 towards Marie Louisa; instead of waiting for the Pope to 
make his entry into Fontainebleau, he got into a carriage, and drove 
towards him. The lEeeting took pli^e at the Cross of St. Herem, 
the same place to which* Louie XYIH*; impatient in his turn like 
Napoleon, came also to receive Caroline of Naples, the betrothed of 
liis nephew, the Duke de Beny, , , ^ ^ 

Pius VII. stepped into the «emperor’flbcarriage, s^t down on his 
right hand, and (A 4 the 25th of November, 1804, at about two o’clqpk 
in the afternoon, they enterci} Fontainebleau together, and passed 
the remainder of the da^ there. •* c> 

A year afterwards Napoleon, who had now placed on his head 
another crown, bearing the following inscription, “ God has given it 
tome, woe' to him who touches it !” learned at G6nes that a new 
coalition was beipg (n*ganized aghivst*him. He immediately entered 
his eorriag^e with the emprep, and in fifty hours arrived at Fontaine^ 
Ueau ; then, whilst his room iizd suppe]^ were beCng prepareld* he « 
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hastened to open door of his topd^aphical cabinet, and as he 
partook of some fruit which had been brought to him, and advised 
the empress to ’take her rest, he formed the plan of that famous 
campaign, which commenced with the taking of Uhn, and finished by 
the battle of Austerlitz. 

^ Whether from a redbllcction of the diystof Louis XIV., or from 
a grateful remembrance of this night of inspiration,»Napoleon re-estab- 
lished these visits to Fontainebleau; and, in 1807, gave magnificent fetes 
on the occasion of the m^Tiage of his broth6r Jerome (for whom he 
had just cut out a little kingdom in the heart of Germany) with the 
Princesa Frederica Catherine of Wurtemberg. Hf was during the 
month which the Court then passed at Fontainebleau, that the conti- 
nental blockaA was decided upon, and that Portugal was divided 
into three parts, the northern pdi’tion being give|| to the King of 
Etruria, to recompense him for Jbho»loss of Tuscany, which came back 
to FranW'; 4lie southern portion, undtT the titl(f of principality, to 
Manuel Godoy, as a reward for his good and loyal services, wj^le the 
provinces of the middle were left to be dealt with according to oir- 
cumstances. 

In the month of June, 1808, King Charles IV. arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau. He had just exchanged his kingdom of Spain, and his 
possessions in the Indies for a royal prison in France. 

In 1809, Napoleon cai&o back to Fontainebleau the conqueror of 
Wagram and Friedland, and was then at the summit of his glory ; 
one thing only was wanting to 4*^ his power for ever, and that was 
an heir. It was daring this journey to Fontainebleau, that the 
empress was told formally of the intended divorce : although it is 
true, that for four years previously tips had been her constant and 
mortal fear. On leaving Milan the empress shed tears as she kissed • 
her son Eugene. “ You wcep^ said Napoleon4o her, “ you weep for 
a momentary separation : if the gnei of quitting one’s ehildren, is so 
great, it must be a great blessing to possess them ; judg*c then what 
■' those must qpfier who have none.” 

lliis was but a remork^but Napqlecy;i wasted so few words, that 
everything he said had its signification. • 

In 1810 Napoleon issued from f'optainebleau that terrible decree, 
which oi*dered all^e Enghiy^ merchandise tb be burned which colid 
be seized in France, and in the^difierent kingdoms over which he had 
power. • . • , 

On the 19th of June Pius VII. again entered Foiftainebleau ; but, 
this timet without any one goiii^ tP <^Get him, for h^ did not make his 
appearanbo as a soveAign poiitifif, but as a prisoner. * 

^ Awards the aommencement of January, l^lB, Napoleon retufned^ 
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to Fontainebleau. The yeaiul812 had passed likb a spectre between 
the conqueror and his good fortune. His proud nature had been 
embittered by his reverses, and the unconquered one* now understood 
that he was probably not unconquerable. He, who had for a moment 
thought himself a god, was obliged to acknowledge that he was only 
a man. « • 

He was anxious to settle the affairs of the Church before going 
to Saxony. Accordingly he came to Fontainebleau, and inquired 
after his reverend visibv. He wasttold thqt in spite of the permis- 
sion which had been granted him to walk in the gardens, and 
although the imiJferial carriages had been placed at his service every 
day, the Pope had refused to put his foot outside his room. “ Yes, 
yes,” murmured Napoleon on hearing this, “he wishes it to be 
said that he is imprisoned herc.’^ He then announced himself to 
Pius VII. 

Thc^interview appears to have been long and animrtcu, and yet 
it led nothing. Pius VII. saw Napoleon giving way like those 
images of false gods on which the early pontiffs had exercised their 
powerful influence, and would yield nothing. Napoleon came away 
from him the more furious, inasmuch as, owing to the character, and 
venerable age of the pope, he had been obliged to contain his wrath ; 
but when he met Cardinal Fesch in the Gallery of Diana, he related 
to him what had taken place, and as thS cardinal remained silent, 
Napoleon said, “ Where then does the obstinate old man wont me 
to send him?” ^ 

“ Perhaps to heaven,” replied thu cardinal ; and this answer at 
once sufficed to calm even the emperor. 

• Pius VII. stopped at Fonta|nebleau until January 24th, 1814, and 
during the whole of his captivity, that is to say during nearly two 
years, he remained faithful to his firs^ resolution and refused to pass 
the threshold of his chaml^er. • 

In the niean while the northern norizon was darkening more and 
more; the storm was advancing threateningly towofds^ Paris, each 
day it approached the capit^d* pore nea|;^y, and* the cannon of the 
evening was nowi(p^ heard growling like thunder.* 

On the 30th of March, 181^, gt about nine o’clock in the evening, 
a chariot, coming from tlfl) direction of ^^leneuve-sur-Vannes, arrived 
at Fontainebleau at the greatest speq^. A courier had come about 
ten miniates before it, shouting, “ The Bhiperor ! the Emperor!” so 
that the hearses f^ere changed in a second. Napoleon had only time 
laaay a few wor^ to the postmaster ?— 

“ Hav^you heard the sound of cannon in thb course of the day ?” 
iusked. 
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“ Yes, sire,” was the reply. 

was not deceived then. In what direction?” continued the 
emperor. 

** In the direction of Paris,” answered the postmaster. 

“ Exactly so. At what time did it leave off? ” 

^ “ At five o^clock.” • * ^ • 

And the chariot continued its course as if carried by the wind. 

At ten o'clock that evening Napoleon was bnly at five leagues 
from the barriers ; he changed homes again a^ Fromenteau and con- 
tinued with the same rapidity as before. As he reached the fountains 
of J uvi^ he met an aide-de-eampf who was himsilf riding at the 
greatest speed his Jiorse was capable of. Napoleon "ccognised the 
uniform, callecf to him, exchanged a few words with him, got out of 
the coach into the road, and sedted himself on gne of the stone 
‘ benches which are found at it^ side, had a long and animated con* 
vcrsatio]flFwkh the messenger, drank a glass of* water whj^h was 
fetched for him from the spring, got into the coach without changing 
a feature, and in the same voice with which he had previously 
shouted Paris ! now cried to the postillions, “ Fontainebleau!” 

Paris had surrendered at five in the afternoon, and the enemy 
Vere to enter it at day-break. * 

Five days afterwards Napoleon wrote on a slip of paper the follow- 
ing lilies, the most important perhaps ever traced by a human pen; — 

“ The Allied Powers having declared that the emperor is tlie only 
obstacle to the re-establishment ^f peace in Europe, the emperor, 
faithful to his oath, declares that he renounces all claims to the 
thrones of France and Italy, both as regards himself and his children, 
and that there is no sacrifice, even to t)iat of his life, which he is noi 
willing to make for the interest of France.” 

The table on which these fees were written is still to be seen at 
Fontainebleau, but no one know| what hq^ become of the emperor’s 
autograph. 

' On the pi^t of the twelfth the silence which reigned in the 
palace was suddenly disturbed by lojid gnies ; thero was rushing to 
an^ fro, a confusion of persons in the corridors, (Wgjpy one asking his 
neighbour what had taken place, ai^ S- mixture of voices replying — 
“ The emperor has^taken pof^n !” 

At this news every one has^ned towards the room which Napo- 
*leon occupied, but the doAr had been fastened, and within were 
Marshal Bertrand, the Duke of Vicenza, the Duke 9f Bassano, and 
Ivan the surgeon ; no other pA^gns were allowed to enter. ThoM 
outside paused to listAi, and groans were heard ; nothing ifiore tran- 
j^iz^d. * • 
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Suddenly tiie door opened and shut ; Ivan, the surgeon, came out 
as pale as a ghost. He only replied to the questions put to him by 
stretching out his hand, and, in obedience to the signal, room was 
made for him to pass. He descended the staircase rapidly, entered 
the yard, found a horse tied to the railings, mounted it and disap- 
peared into obscurity. * 

The following is what is related on the subjeet : — 

Napoleon had heard of the poison taken by Condorcet. At the 
period of the retreat from Itussia^* resolvcvl not to fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy, he had called for Cabanis, and had desired him 
to prepare a eomposition similar to the one in question, t^abaiiis 
wrote the prescription, and Ivan made it up. During the whole of 
the retreat Napoleon carried this composition in a little bag sus- 
pended from his Aieck, and, as soon as he arrived in France, concealed 
it in the secret draw^er of a travelling case, which never left him, and 
which, 4on his death, he bequeathed to his son. ' * 

Noftv, in fhe silence of the night, during one of those long periods 
of sleeplessness which had been habitual to him for the last two or 
three years, perceiving that every one was abandoning him with his 
good fortune, that some were, ungrateful and others treacherous, he 
thought of the poison whicli had lain for two years in his secret 
drawer. The valet, who slept in the next room to him, heard him 
get up, saw him, through the crevice of {lie door, unfold a powder 
into a glass of water, drink it off, and then go back to bed. Dui*ing 
upwards of a quarter of an hour hr kept a profound silence : it was 
the struggle between courage and pain — but at last pain was tlie 
conqueror. Hearing the groans which Napoleon uttered, the valet 
Ifastened to him, and questioned him about the matter with prayers 
* and supplications; when, seeing that he could obtain no answer from 
him, he rushed out of the room, and^nning to the emperor’s most 
intimate friends, raised th# cry,«t t^e sound of which every one had 
hurried forth. As we have already said. Marshal Bertrand, the 
Duke of Bassano, the Duke j>f Vicenza, and Iv|in, liftstened to the 
room, and, on seeing the latter, {Tapoleon raised himself in his be& and 
cried out, showinghihtkn at the same time*the empty bag, “ Everything, 
then, betrays me now, even poiposi!” At hearing ^this, Ivan became 
d&tractedf and, without^naking any ai^wer— without endeavouring 
to exculpate himself— went out, mounted the first horse he met with, 
and disappeared. * 

^ Go to Fontainebleau, and they will still show the room where this 
tjprible drama tqpk place. 

; On the 20th of ^ril, at six in the morning, Napoleon heard of 
. #^ 0 final d^ertionsrnis viuet, Constant, and his Mameluke diadrfiis-^ 
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appeared during the night. At ten it Vas announced that the last 
of tho commissioners of the Allies, the Austrian General Kollcr, had 
arrived. At noon the travelling carriages entered the court-yard of 
the Cheval Blanc, and were drawn up at the foot of the colossi stair- 
case which forms the entrance. At half-past twelve the imperial 
guard received orders th take arms and iCprih in line. At one, tho 
gate opened, and Napoleon appeared. On the steps of the staircasg 
\^ere the Duke of Bassano, General Bclliard, Cofoncl Bussy, Colonel 
Aiiatolo dc Montesquieu, £)ount d!b Turennc,%lcneral Fouler, Baron 
Mesgrigny, Colonel Gourgaud, Baron Fain, Lieutenant- Colonel Atha- 
lin, Baran de La Place, Baron Lehorgne d’Idcville, the Chevalier 
Jouanne, General I&osakowski, and Colonel Vonsowich. 

The names of some of these persons are unknown, but their presence 
at such a moment will be sufficient to prevent them remaining so. 

This was all that remained to Napoleon of that brilliant court of 
emperorST ktngs, princes, and marshals, which surrounded Jbim at 
Erfurt. The Duke of Vicenza and General Flohaut were employed 
at the time on a mission. * 

Napoleon paused for an instant at the top of the staircase, took a 
. comprehensive glance at those who sunnunded him, gave a sad smile, 
and then descended quickly, finding some hand to grasp at each step ; 
and advancing into the midst of his soldiers, made a sign that ho 
wished to speak. There was general attention. Then, with that 
same voice which had vibrated in his addresses before Marengo, 
Austerlitz, and Moscow, he commenced : — 

“ Soldiers of my old guard, I bid you farewell ! For the last 
twenty years I have found you constantly in the path of honour and 
glory. In these latter days, as in those of our prosperity, you havtf 
never cease^to be models of bravery and fidelity. With men such 
as you our cause was not lost, Jut the war was interminable — it was 
a civil war — and France would qply have keen made more unhappy 
by it ; I have, then, sacrificed all our interests for those of our coun- 
•try. leav^ you;,but you, my friej^ds, must continue to serve 
France. Its happiness was «ny only lihoiight, and will always be the 
object of my prayer. Do not pity my fate : if f ilbvc consented to 
survive myself, it js in order that 1 jnay still be of service to your 
^ glory : I wish to iiyrite of tfig great things that we have done togft 
^ther. Farewell! my children; •would that I could press you all to 
my heart. Let me once more kiss your flag.” 

Here his voice failed him, and with the flag, whic£ he had takto 
into his arms, he concealed and Vipeti away his teai^. Nothing 
sobs were heard. All these warriors wept like ^hildren^abdut to lose 
.^fatherk “ " * 
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But the voice of the em^ror was again heard. “Farewell ! once 
more, my old comrades” said he; “may this kiss reach all your 
hearts!” After which he sprang into the carriage where Marshal 
Bertrand was waking for him. The carriage starts — disappears 
from the eyes of his old brothers in arms. 

We meet with him next in the island of Elba. , 

M. Jamin, the author of a pamphlet from which we have borrowed 
a great many good things, did us the honours of Fontainebleau, 
ancient and modern, ^rom the room where Francis I. came to visit 
the dying Lionardo da Vinci, to that in which the emperor signed 
his abdication.* ' He next conducted us to the church of A.'on, and 
showed us the tomb of Monaldeschi which, \vith Father Le Bel’s 
narrative in our hand, we should have recognised at Aie foot of the 
hhiiiier^ even if«a hand less learned than iicree had not traced the 
short epigraph “ Cy yit Monaldeschi ” on the funeral marble. 

It », we are assured, in this very church, th&t tlie bowels of 
Philippe le * Bel are buried. The marble which covers them is 
shown ; but only the following words of the inscription, which has 
been nearly effaced by the feet of the curious, and the knees of the 
faithful, can be read : — trepassa Van de V Incarnation 1215, 
jour de Pasques” 

On the two sides of the door, let into the wall, are the tombs of 
Vaubanton and Bezout. 

After leaving the church, we wished our complaisant cicerone 
good-bye, and getting into the canrage proceeded on our route. 

* By a singular ooinddence the fresco on the ceiling represents Force dictating 
0b Justice. 
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HE same Gening, at about 
nine o’clock, ve arrived at 
Cosne. A young man of my 
acquaintan< 2 p was living in 
the neighbourhood of this 
town, with his wife ^d two 
beautiful childt‘en, pn an 
estate which brought him #in 
from ten to twelve thousand 
francs a year. It took him 
about ten months to spend 
the sixth part of this, like a 
patriarch on his own land; 
the remainder w'ent in six 
weeks at Paris. Ho had often 
invited me, if my journeys 
should ever take me towards 


^ the mouth of the Norain, to 


shoot over his grounds, promising me plenty of game, so that, as 
it is becoming scarcer and ^rccr, we stopped at Cosne in order 
to profit next day by the invih^ion* Accordingly, the first thing I 
did on arrivings at the hotel of the Grand Cerf, was to g^t informa- 

' tion ^about ihe estate of Marsilly, and my friend Ambroise R . 

The estate of lilarsilly wa% situate a( a distance of two leagues, and 

nqy friend Ambroise R was fortunately stayyjg that evening at 

the very hotel. He had been reqipq^d at Cosne to give evidence in 

the case of Dr. hf , whl^was accused of^having poisoned his w4fe 

and daughter. , 

As Ambroise had gone^out for a ipoment, we asked if there were 
no curiosities to see in the town, while supper, which our host had 
promised us in half an hour w^^^etting ready, were informed 
^t there was nothing but the iron worj^s, the forges jj^f ^hich were 
, jiultrgokig to be<«et to work. ^ • 
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I have little sympathy ror machinery; the action of machines of 
gi^at power always terrifies me by its impassibility. There are some 
above all employed for beating out metals, and which do so to an 
alarming extent. ‘•Whatever these may happen to seize between their 
iron teeth, once seized, the thing must pass through a hole more or 
less great, towards whi6h all fabricable substances arc conducted. Cf 
whatever size the?' thing may be when it goes in, let it be a beam of 
the greatest thickness, it will come out stretched into a knitting 
needle of the grcatcst*1ineness. As for the machine it merely turns, 
that is its business, and its duty, and it matters not to it what the 
substance be which it has to crush and draw out. You Offer it an 
iron bar, the monster draws it to itself and dci^urs^it. You don't 
take your hand back quickly enou^, the machine pinches the end of 
your finger and«all is over. You may cry out, buir if there be no 
workmen present with a hatchet* to lut your wrist off*, after the fin- 
ger coires the hand, after the hand the arm, after the ahn tiie head, 
after the head the body. Shrieks, oaths, prayers, notliing will avail 
you ; the shortest plan for your friends or family, is to look out for 
you on the other side of the machine. You went in a man, you 
come out a wire ; in five minutes you have grown two hundred feet. 
It is curious but not agreeable. 

Accordingly I always treat such sort^ of contrivances very re- 
spectfully, and in fact all things which are not capable of under- 
standing reason. It resulted from this that being quite unfamiliar with 
the machinery employed by M. Zent, the director of the manufactory 
of Cosne, 1 stopped on the threshold to make myself acquainted with 
the locality. 

* I have rarely beheld anything more darkly poetic than that great 
building, the extremities of which it was impossible to see, and which 
was only lighted by the flames of th^two forces then in use. The 
ever changing fire which<rosc from^ the furnaces, gave its colours to 
the circles which it formed around it, and clothed the i^cn and objects 
included within these circles ,in the most fantastic of &ues, from a ' 
brilliant red, down to a pala> blxe. Frpno^ time to time as the flames 
appeared to die dwfy, a red-hot iron was drawn from the white 
embers, and placed by means o£ enormous pincers en a colossal anvil, 
v%ere five or six hammers fell upon ifc: in cadenos. At each blow 
that was struck, clusters of sparks tdarted forth illuminating the 
innermost darkness of these endless vaults like lightning. Then, 
and for only a second, one could see unheard of instruments in oper- 
aljpn, gigantic, in form rosenfbling some ^unknown flsh. of an 
undiscovered ^ : dj|png ^e periods of darkness, one could only 
^ear the grating noise which fhese produced. Seflne of tVcm'fike ^ 
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giants’ scissors opened their jaws of stcelf and each time they closed 
cut through bars of iron of the thickness of one’s thigh, as if they 
had been pieces of straw. Others, resembling elephants, let down a 
mass of chains in order to draw up enormous weights ; others again, 
the form and object of wliich, it was e^qually impossible to tell, were 
al^work mysteriously in the dark by themseUe#, like malefactors, who 
seek concealment for the commission of some crime.* M. Zeni invited 
us^o come in and look at his metallic menagerie more closely, and 
also to see the last stroke given to iJie mistress Vnehor of La Driade^ 
who was w'aiting for it at llochfort. This anchor weighed more than 
nine thou:;^and })ounds. I felt obliged to take some more* adventures 
in this cave of Polyphemus. 

We were wandering in its dep^s when M. Zeni celled us ; they 
were about to melt a cauldron full of metal ; we placed ourselves 
•near some sand, into which the Auifiing liquid was to run, the two 
forges went (hit one after the other, and the workmen apprcmched 
on each side. The darkness became more profound, ancL soon the 
manufactory received no light, except from the glowing orifice of 
the cauldron. The master founder commenced the attack with a 
pair of pincers, and after the third o^ fourth blow the obstacle 
which kept back the metal was removed, and like a stream of lava 
it poured forth in large bubbles from the sides of the furnace, and 
stretched itself out like an immense serpent of flame, oviDr a length of 
from sixty to eighty feet. One of the workmen told me, that one 
day a companion of his, whose tfittention was being diverted at 
the time by his neighbour, and w'ho did not follow the progress of 
the operation, was overtaken by the metal in fusion. The unfortunate 
man gave a shriek, and fell down likeiu broken tree; both his feet* 
were cut off qJ)ove the ankle. As for the absent members, a search 
was made for them in the lava,^t it bad compl^ly devoured them, 
and no vestige remained. 

At the end of this story 1 reminded Jadin, that the half-hour 
Which our hos8^ £ad required for the preparation of our supper had 
more tlian expired, and wo» wished M. 5leni good-bye, leaving our 
compliments for each of his machines. * ^ 

Coming back wp saw a numbered groups in the streets; Cosno^ 

^ appeared to be in qipte an unliatural state of ^agitation. Every pro- 
vincial town of good life and manners should be in bed at nine ; it 
was now nearly ten, and all tfte shops in .the street wcw open, all the 
inhabitants in the streets. We inquired the cause of such an ex- 
traordinary sensation, gnd foun^ <»t* that Dr. same,^ 

man who was accused of having poisoned hjs #j^^and dwgnter, had 
k jRst dbhixditted suiftde in prison by opAiing the crural flftqfy. This < 
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news restored Cosnc to our good opinion, for surely such an event 
was a sufficient cause for a town of six thousand inhabitants remain- 
ing awake half an hour later than usual. 

On coming hack to the hotel wo found Ambroisc R , who 

had heard of our arrival, an^ was waiting for us. We invited him 
to partake of our sdpper, but the sight of the dead body of Pr. 

M , the ideritity of which he had just been called on by the 

authorities to establish, had taken away his appetite. 

We asked him "^aftcr irds 'oy what chance he found himself 
mixed up as a yritness in this horrible affair, and he then told us one 
of those strange histories in which all the bizarre effects <^f human 
perversity and human weakness are set forth- ^ 

Dr. M lived in a villj^c at two or three leagues dis- 

tance from thtf> estate of Ambroise ; they had been intimate a long 
time, were almost school-fellow^; and saw each other as often as the 
distaftce and their respective occupations would permit. 

The doctor had married a young girl from the neighbourhood 
who had brought him a portion of about a hundred thousand francs 
which was given to him by the marriage contract in case of her 
dying without children. Af the end of ten months the young wom£^n 
was confined with a child, and the doctor appeared equally delighted 
as a husband and a father. ^ 

Three years glided by. All at once it was said abroad that Ma- 
dame M had died suddenly. Every one rushed to the house 

of the dead, as is customary in the provinces ; the husband was found 
in despair ; he was embracing his daughter, and said that she alone 
could now enable him to support life. 

Three months afterwards the child fell sick in its turn, and, in 
spite of the attention lavished upon it by its father, digd. For three 
more months no on%, for ten leagu^i^ round, spoke of anything but 
the misfortunes of the p6or Dft M<i — •. He was a long time before 
appearing even at the houses of his best friends, and when he was 
seen again, every one considered him terribly q^tered. • For ihe rest 
the interest which every <me took in him was very«profitable to hinri : 
in less than a ytX)/his practice had doubled. ^ 

^ It was nearly eigh^n menths since Dr. — had lost his own 
wife» when Ambroise’s wife was on th%*point of being confined. Am- ^ 
broase immediately mounted a horse^nd rode in the greatest haste for 

Dr. — * Pr. M also mounted^is horse and came back with 

Xniibifoise to Marsilly. It was about two o’clock in the after- 
OKoon. ^ ^ ^ 

i At seven ii^ tl^vening Ambroise’s wife was confined of a pretty 
Httle girl. ^On seeing the thild* Dr. M filmost frintefi. U « 
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was thought that this sight had recalledi his own loss to tho poor 
father, and that the joy of his friend had redoubled his own grief. 

At dinner the' doctor scarcely ate anything. At nine o’clock 
Ambroiso’s servant, who had received the order in the course of the 
day from the doctor himself, saddled tho doctor’s horse, and announced 
to^him that when he wished to returif honjp everything was ready 
for him. • 

^The doctor rose and almost immediately sat ddwn again, tuiming 
at the same time very pole. ^Ambroke noticed tlfk, and took his hand. 
His hand was cold, notwithstanding which large drops of perspiration 
were rolljng down his forehead. Ambroise asked hilh what was tho 
matter ; the doctor gmiled, and said it was nothing. Ambroise also 
had heard his fifend say how necessary it was for him to return home 
the same evening, and invited him,j^mcwhat undecidedly, to pass tho 
•night at Marsillj^ The doctor to 4 »k 8{>mc steps towards the door, but 
when he rtfachod the threshold he stopped and, falling back, saiji — 

“ Yes, I will stay.” 

“ Do you feel unwell ?” asked Ambroise. 

** No, but I am frightened,” replied the physician. 

At this strange answer Ambroise looked his friend in the face. 
He had known him for twenty years, ind had known him to be a 
brave man, A hundred times in the course of the year his patients 
called him from home at all* hours of the day and night, and he had 
never shown the least sign of weakness or fear ; though certainly, 
since the death of his wife, several of his patients had complained 
that when tlicy had required him during the night, altliough the 
cases were urgent, he had ahvays found means under different pre- 
texts not to go when he was wanted.^ Ambroise recollected these* 
complaints, and remembering besides that there was a wood to cross 
at a quarter dl' a league’s distan^ from Marsillyt he offered either to 
have him accompanied, or to lend hiiR his ^pistols in case he feared 
being stopped. But the doctor sliook his head and repeated twice 
♦ver — ^ • 

“ If is not that ! It is noj that ! ” 

Ambroise who required nothing betier man mat jk) snoum remain 
in ease his wife might require fresh (^tt^ntion, did not press the point 
any more, and gavc^his servant orders to prepare a bed for his guests 
The doctor then asfed him whejhcr he should have any objection to 
1:he bed being made up in Ms own bedroom. Ambroise having no 
reason to oppose this, consented. He then just weiit to his wife, 
found that she was asleep, desiftd^tkat he might b^ awoke in case 
anything occurred, and, leaving her in charge of the nmpsefwho was 
attending* her, cai^p back to the room where he IRKL Vffmhe doctor. 
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He found him walking* about in an agitated manner and taking* 
‘ enormous steps, but at the moment he did not pay any particular 
attention to this. Taking up one of the lights ‘which had been 
burning all the <^*emng he invited the doctor to take the other, and 
went with him into the bedroom, where, in accordance with the re- 
quest of the doctor, bdfcli*were to pass the night. ^ 

.Ambroise got*into bed and blew the light out. I'lie doctor also 
went to bed, but left the light burning. Ambroise soon fell asleep.^ 
In the middle of the night he*was awoke by groans. Except by 
a faint moonbeam which pierced through the blind and cast a feeble 
gleam of light on a portion of his bed, all the room was in 4iarkuess. 
He thought at first that he had mistaken some* dream for a reality, 
but the groans recommenced — JJiey proceeded from the doctor’s 
bed. ^ 


“ Is that you moaning so, I^uiat?” inquired Ambroise. A fresh * 
sigh was the only answer to this question. • 

“Are you in pain ?” he continued, but a species of sob was all the 
inquiry produced. 

“ I say ! Are you awake or asleep ?” asked Ambroise, w'ith a cer- 
tain impatience, as he got up in the bed I , 

“ I am awake,” replied the doctor ; for tlie last eighteen months I 
have not sle])t.” 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired Ambroise. 

“ Listen ! It has been stifling mc^ too long. I must tell you- all, 
or it will be my death.” « 

“What! are you mad?” said Ambroise. “Wliat can you have 
to tell me ?” 


' “ Wait,” said the doctor. » “ It must be told in a low voice.” 

In the voice of his companion there was a tone so profoundly 
deep, that Ambrois8 felt all his limb^hudder ; he looked underneath 
the tkblo for a match, buA the doct 9 r hearing him move, and guessing 
his intention, cried out — 

“ No, no ! no light, or I ^ill not speak!” ^ t • 

At the same time Ambroid heard him come dpwn from £is bed, 
saw him go to Ifcef window and draw the ebrtain, so as to intei/jept 
the moonbeam which fell uftoR the bed, after '^hich he heard him 
^feeling his way toward^ his pillow. |Ie stretched out his hand, and 
it met that of the doctor. The doctor’s hand was as icy as a hand of 
marble, and at the same time covered with perspiration. Ambroise 
wished to withdraw his own, but the doctor retained it with so much 
^orce, pressed Ips lips to it, and ait the same time fell on his knees. 

“ Wliat^n the name qf heaven, is the matter ?” cried Ambrose* 
Bo ^WBUsp^ nothing f** asked th^ doctor. < 
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** What do you imagine I should suspe^ ?” 

“Do you not suspect that he who now holds your hand, who is on 
his knees, close to "your bed, is a wretch, a villain, a murderer — worse 
than all that even — a poisoner ?” • 

Ambroise made so violent a movement that ho drew his hand 
b^k in spite of the firmness with whicli the^dstor held it. 

“ Wretch!” he cried, “ and why come and tell mrf that, w^ho forced 
yqp to do so ?” 

“Who forces me? How do I* know mysNf? Is it God, is it 
remorse, is it my wife, is it my child ?” And he pronounced these 
last wordAi in an almost extinguished voice. AmbroisS shrunk to the 
other side of the bedwvith horror. 

“ Yes, yes, I*terrify you, do I lyt ? But no matter. I must tell 
all; it stifles me. When I have toU everything I sh^l feel relieved 

• Ambroise, I have poisoned njy wife ! — Ambroise, I have poisoned 

mydauglSerf” • 

Ambroise raised his two hands to heaven, and could onlj^ pro- 
nounce these words, “ Oh, my God, my God!” 

“ No one knew it, no one had any suspicion of it, no one would 
^ycr have had any, but I have found my accuser within myself ; at 
each moment the fatal secret is on my lips. Without doubt it was 
some great criminal who first instituted the confessional, for it was 
apparent to me Uiat if 1 confessed my crime 1 should find solace. 
This morning when you came for me I thought of you, it appeared to 
me a waiming from heaven, and i^om that moment 1 was decided. 

It is true that for a moment I failed, and that I was on the point of 
going away. If it had been daylight I would have gone, but it was 

night, and at night” The doctor, stretched his hand out and* 

seized that of Ambroise, “ And at nfght,” he continued, “ I am 
frightened.” * • 

“ But why do you come and t^ all thesi frightful things to me? 

I am not a priest, and cannot absolve you.” 

“ But you^TO my^ friend, and can console me.” 

“ A^ell, listen^ then,” said Ambro^^e, approaching liim ; “ I am 
goi^g then to speak to you as a friend, and not tfs# priest, since it 
is advice, and not absolution, that jo^ g,sk for.” 

“ Speak, speak • 

“ One day or other your cripie will be discovered. (The doctor 
"shuddered). It will be the*scaffold, thfi prison, or perhaps worse — 
the hulks. You have a father and a sister ; your father will be dis- 
honoured, your sister will be desfisad'by every one. ^akemy pistols^ 
and go and blow your^brains out in the cemer of the wnod of Mar- 
gdly.* 1 will accompany you there, aifd wm brin^a^ Jno weapons. ^ 
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To-morrow it will be said -that you have been attacked by robbers 
and assassinated.” 

“And if, at the moment, my courage should fail, and I wound 
without killing myself,” 

“ Then write on a piece of paper that you are your own destroyer, 
place it beneath your ‘'pij low, and if you fail — ^why, I will comple|e 
the work.” ^ 

The doctor uttered a groan, let go the hand of Ambroisc, and ftll 
bock. . • • 

“ After a moment’s silence Ambroisc said, 

“ Well, I se'e you are a coward ! Go to bed, and sa}»no more 
about it.” • 

“ And and ^nothing of "^^hat I have confessed to you shall 

ever come out o£ your mouth ?” 

“Wretch!” muttered Ambroisc, i‘do you take me for a scoundrel 
like yeurself ?” • ^ 

T^e doefor crawled on his knees to bed. Ambroisc left the room, 
and went into his wife’s chamber. 

The next day he asked what had become of the doctor, and was 
told that he had gone away at daybreak. , 

It was six months before ^e saw him again. At the end of that 
period he learnt that the doctor had been arrested on suspicion of 
having poisoned his wife and daughter. The doctor’s servant who 
lodged above him, astonished to hear him walking about, going to bed, 
and getting up again instead of« sleeping, came down stairs one 
night, looked through the keyhole, saw his master on his knees in 
the middle of the room, and heard him ask for pardon from his wife 
%nd child. This servant wa^onewho had come from his father-in- 
law’s, and who was very much attached to his old master. He re- 
lated everything to the old man, whe^vas left entirely without family 
by the death of his daughter and g;|;and-daughter. The old man had 
had his suspicions, but these suspicions had disappeared for want 
of proof. He had ceased to visit his son-in-law, and* that was all.* 
He was isolated and dying lijje a tree withering i^way in a comer, 
when the tale ofihi!l old servant served to wake up his former doTd>ts. 
He asked the servant if he cqp]4 let him hear ^nd sec for himself 
lEhat which ho had witnessed : the i^rvant replied that nothing 
could be more easy; that he would conceal him in his room, and 
as the same thing was repeated every jiight, he would only have to* 
observe ^nd listen in order to see and hear in his own turn that 
which he had s^n and heard. * • * 

The jAaa was carried^out according to t&e arrangement. The 

old man, coVrinceTmore by the paleness of the tnurderew theCh bv 

• • •* 
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his words, went the same night to the I^ocureur du Hoi^ and made 
his deposition. 

The next day "the doctor was taken into custody. 

He had scarcely been arrested, when he aclrtiowledged every- 
thing, and narrated himself the scene which had taken place at 
l^arsilly, telling the judge, as he had already* told Ambroisc, that a 
moment had arrived at which he felt so much the nfccessity of speak- 
ing, that, influenced by a superior force, he had confessed everything. 

Ambroisc had next bean sumnibned to ap^ar as a witness, and 
had come to Cosne to give his evidence. 

would have been examined the next day, hacf not the doctor 
opened his crural aricry, as we have already stated. 

Freed from the obligation whi(j|i he had imposed upon himself, he 
could from that time relate what had taken place, for the rest, we 
were the first who hcai*d this g^rai^e story. Ambroise, up to that 
time, had!*hofe breathed a word of it, even to his wife. • 

It will be imagined that there was no talk of our shooting 9n the 
following day ; besides, Ambroise was obliged to remain at Cosne to 
make his depositions. 

^ Consequently we took leave of him the same evening, and went 
away at daybreak towards La Charite, where we purposed making a 
halt of a couple of hours. 
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CHINESE CUKIOSITIES. 


< 



B or XOMTXOJIBKCY. 


E stopped the carnage op- 
posite the church, which has 
never jbeen finished, and is, 
nevertheloss, a ruin ; then we 
went on foot to M. Grasset, 
for whqpi I had a letter of 
introduqtion. 

M. Grasset is one of thos^ 
good and amiable savans 
who, with a holy patience, 
employ half their life in 
forming one of these private 
collectioifb which '^vli often 
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do honour to the museum of a great town ; and spend the other in 
doing the honours to those importunate persons who come to them 
with introductionib from unknown persons who had no right to give 
them, but to which the courteous archseologist pajis as much atten- 
tion as if they came from friends. This was not the case with us ; 
f<y we went to M. Grassdt with an in&odu^tidn from Baron Taylor, 
and the first thing ho did was to force us to breakfast with him. 

^ After breakfast, as the weather brightened for*an instant, leaving 
us, howqvcr, reason to fev **ain fer the remtflinder of the day, M. 
Grasset did us the honours of the town so celebrated in the time of 
the “ rot^riers" and during the wars of the league, find wdiich owes 
its name to the sums given away in charity by its founders. It 
retains nothing belonging to the middle ages, except a castle in 
ruins, part of a rampart, and the *church. We visjfed all these 
• half an hour ; and as we had 9ow«seen all that was to be seen at 
La Charite, we re-entered M. Grasset's house, pursued by tljp first 
drops of that rain with which we had been threatendfl since the 
morning. It was just the weather for collections of curiosities, and 
accordingly wc went up- stairs to M. Grasset’s museum. 

^ I confess that I expected to see one of those poor collections met 
with in provincial towns, with three or four stuffed fish hanging 
from the ceiling j but I was agreeably surprised to find in the very 
first room magnificent vases by Bernard dc Palissy, and a complete 
collection of stones and minerals from Mount Sinai — a collection which, 
probably, could not be found in th^ Paris Museum of Natural History. 
Unfortunately,! was not sufficiently learned in mineralogy to appreciate 
it properly ; accordingly I turned to a quantity of objects of the middle 
ages, and above all some locks and keys, which were carved with » 
taste and skill that would have done honour to Benvenuto Cellini. 

In this manner we went tljfbugh four or five rooms successively, 
which were filled with curious ob^ccts^ the majority of which had been 
procured for M. Grasset by one of his friends, a learned and brave sea- 
-captain, who bdl& sedled round the world I do n’t know how many times, 
and wlio had arrived from China abou^a fortnight or three weeks pre- 
viously, bringing with him a most singular cxamjfiqf not of the intel- 
lect, but of ’ the patience of the worshlspc^i^ the Great Dragon. 

Amongst the^^fferent p^s of trouscrs*which the captain ha4 
had made for him before leaving Paris, there was one which was 
considered a master-piece : it was one pf those miracles which some- 
times issue from the establishments of Humann or Vaudeau, and 
which envelop the boots, indicSte»the calf, abolish^the knee, mark 
the thigh, and deny the existence of corporation. ^€cordingly, 
^thanks to the prodilection which thiB owner enIbrtaisAd for them^ 
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the trousers, after having <i!flourishcd along the coast, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Isle of France, arrived at Canton, neai'ly worn 
out. Nevertheless, owing to that fashionable cut which nothing, not 
even the fact of being new, can supply the place of, they still looked 
very well, when the sailor, who served as the captain’s valet, let 
fall half the oil contained in a lamp which he was cleaning on to the 
middle of the thi^h of the unfortunate pair. 

In spite of his' philosophy, this blow had such an effect upon the 
captain, that ho had' not quite fecovered from it when ope of his 
Canton associates came as usual to smoke a pipe of opium witli him. 
He found him ih such a state of vexation that he feared seme great 
misfortune must have happened to him, and ace«;:>rdingly he inquired 
what had taken place to alter his^ habitual good humour. The cap- 
tain showed liii^ the luifortunatc trousers, whieh he had now thi'own 
aside : — “ There !” said he, “ just^look ! The very pair you were com- 
plimenting me on yesterday !” ^ • 

Tte friend took the trousers, and turned them about with the 
most annoying calmness. When he was quite convinced that they 
could not be worn again, he observed ; — 

** Well, you must have another pair made.” 

“Another pair made!” answered the captain. “And who’s to 
make another pair — some of your Chinese fellows ?” 

“Certainly, some of my Chinese fellows!” returned the friend 
with imperturbable coolness. 

“ Yes, and get a sack sent to <me, made in their regular style !” 
continued the captain, shrugging his shoulders.” 

“ They won’t make you a sack,” said the other ; “ and if you only 
^ve them their model upon^which you want them made, they will 
turn you out a pair of trousers that Vaudeau would n’t know from 
his own.” * V 

“ Heally,” said the ca^tain.i* ^ 

“ Upon my honour,” assured the friend. 

“Well, I have heard himdreds of times of the' fidelity of the 
Chinese in imitation.” c « . ^ 

“ And all tlAt ^ou have heard upon the subject has been Jess 
than the truth.” • • ^ 

“ By heaven, you mfi,kc me anxious Jx) try the^i !” 

“ Do try, especially as it won’t cost you much. How much did 
you pay for those trousers ?” , ^ 

• “ Fifty-five or sixty francs, I don’t quite remember.” 

^ “ Well, you ^n see what they ’ce Capable of^doing here for fifteen.” 
“ AndVlm^tailor mus| I take them to ?” 

“ The firA^you Some to. hfine, if «you like ; he^ lives at fhe ^ate.V 
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The captain rolls his trousers under ^is arm, follows his Mend, 
and arrives at the tailor's. 

“ Now,” said the friend, explain what you want, and I will trans- 
late your words to him. * 

The captain did not want twice speaking to. Ho spread out the 
^fousers, pointed out their cut, and ended Uy laying that he wanted 
a pair exactly like them. The Mend translated^ mo order, and laid 
g^cat stress on the directions. 

“ Very well, said the tailor, “ fh three daj^ the gentleman shall 
have what he wants.” 

“ W^at docs he say ?” asked the captain impatiently. 

He says ;^ou shall have what you desire in three days.” 

** Three days ! That’s a long Jime,” says the captain. 

The friend translated the captain’s remark to the Chinese, who 
looked at the trousers again, skoolif liis head, and said a few words 
in reply to the interpreter. 

“ Well ?” asked the captain. 

“ He says there ’s a great deal of work to do, and that three days 
aro not too long in order to have it properly done.” 

, “ Well, three days, then j hut don’t Jet him break his word.” 

“ Oh,” as for tliat, there is no fear. In three days, at the exact 
time, he ’ll bo at your housf .” And the two friends went away, re- 
peating their directions to the artist for the last time.. 

Three days afterwards, as the captain and his Mend were 
smoking their pipe of opium, the domestic opened the door, and 
announced the tailor. 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the captain. ** Well, let us see if he is os 
skilful as he is punctual. 

“ There tjiey are,” said the tailor. 

Let’s try them,” said thea^aptain, as he to5k the trousers from 
the hands of the tailor, put themaon, &nd, ift order to be gertain that 
they fitted welL told the tailor to draw up the blinds. 

• « Why, they fit wonderfully,” said the friend. 

I* should thipk so,” said the captaiia: ‘‘he has given me my old pair. 
But where are the others, you stupid!*” he exclaimed to the Chinese. 

The Mend trcy;islated the remarh to the tailor, who gave th^ 
other pair with a ^umphantilook. 

The captain changed the tromsers. 

“ Well, I must be mad!”* aid the captain. This pair now seems 
to be mine. Where can the new ones be ?” 

The friend expressfd the capliaiti’s doubts to the ^ilor, who h61d» 
out the trousers upon which he had just fiuished 

* ‘^WdH, here i^the new pair,” said^he friend. ^ ^ • 
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** No ! can’t you see thej^ are the old ones ?” replied the captain, 

“ Why, hang it, there ’s the spot of grease !” 

“ And there ’s one on the pair you have on as well !” 

“ What fool’s Vit can this be ?” 

The friend turned to the, Chinese, questioned him, and, upon 
hearing his reply, burst kito a shout of lauglitcr. 

“ Well ?” saii the captain. 

“Well,” said the friend, “what did you order from this good man^” 

“ I ordered a poi/ of trousers.’'" 

“ Like your^own.” 

“ Yes, like my own.” 

“ Well, he has made them so like that you Can’t^ tell the differ- 
ence, that’s all. But he tells me, that his greatest trouble has been 
to wear them cfjt, and spot them in exactly the same places ; and 
that he must charge you five fralics extra, because he failed with two ' 
pair before^ coming to a satisfactory result ; now% howe'ver, he defies 
you to distinguish one pair from the other. You must allow that 
that’s tvell -worth twenty francs.” 

“ Indeed it is, ” replied the captain, as he drew a Napoleon from 
his pocket, and gave it to tlvj Chinese. , 

The Chinese thanked him, and asked for the captain’s custom as 
long as he remained in Canton, although^ he added, if he always had 
such difficult work given him, there would be nothing gained by it. 

From that day the captain could never tell one pair of trousers 
from the other, so much were tliey alike. He brought them both 
back to Franco as specimens of Chinese industry, and had promised 
to make a present of them to M. Grosset. If he kept his w’ord they 
*mast be far from being the least interesting things in the collection. 

About noon we left M. Grasset’s, and three hours afterwards 
were at Nevers. We only stopped fhere sufficient time to see the 
three great curiosities ctf the ‘plaon ; — ^the Gate of Croux, by which 
the unfortunate Gerard de Nevers re-entered the town ; the Convent 
of the Visitandines, where Vert-Vert lies entombed; and Saint 
Etienne, a Homan church *of the eighth or ninth ceritury. 

There is a Aurth , which we discovered by chance, and whioh is 
^well worth mentioning : it i& a sun-dial, painted on the middle of 
the facade of the Duc^ Palace, and beneath which the painter has , 
^written with naivete the three following lines : — 


“This Sun-dial was foened at Nbvbbs, 

AS THE Sun was ENTBEIjr g <tbb sign of Capuicobn, 
Si ORDER OF THE NATIONAL OoNVeNTION.” 


The san^ night we arrived at Moulins. 
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A few hours in the morning sufficed ^us to see the town, wliich, 
apart from the peasant girls’ caps shaped like hunting horns, 
presents nothing’ remarkable, if we except a bible of the thirteenth 
century, to be seen in tlic town library, and the tomb of Henri de Mont- 
morency, which rises from the choir of^the church belonging to the col- 
Ipge ; this is the sarcophagus of that same H^nfi de Montmorency who 
was decapitated at Toulouse by order of Cardinal d6 Richelieu. 

• This tomb, surmounted by figures couchant of the duke and 
duchess, and containing their hearfb in an urn 1)f black marble, which 
is supported by two funereal cux)ids, was in danger at the time of the 
revolutiin of being destroyed by the people. The blow' of a hatchet, 
of which the trace still visible, had already made its mark on the 
marble, w^e^ a passing voice cric^ out : “ WHiat arc you going to do, 
citizens?” Montmorency was a brave san8-eulott%y who was guil- 
lotined by order of a tyrant, because he was conspiring against the 
cahtina. %^ive Montmorency cried the people ; and the tonab was 
respected. , 
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CHAPTER VI. 
bouiibon-l’arciiambault. 



T two o’clock in the after- 
noon we left for Sauvigny, 
the church of which wc had 
heard ver 3 »^ much praised. 
At four o’clock we arrived 
at this village, and there 
was just enough daylight 
remaining for us to visit 
that edifice. It is a mag- 
nificeiit building, half of 
the ^welf^hv half of thu 
fifteenth /:entury, in which 
the Gothic style is engrafted 
onthej^man. Two superb 
tombs, pne of the year 1430, 
the other of 1470, are found 
in the side chapels, from 


cHUEcs or iAUTionT. ^ wMch thc choir can be seen 

^(liTOUgh a lace-work of stone, bhe of thcse*tembs is that of Charles 
of Bourbo^YHd A|:ncs oftBurgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold ; 
other Qomtoins the bones or thd g(bod Dulsd Lotds II. and his* wife. 
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The figures reclining on marble slabs ]^esent that appearance of 
simple grandeur which is the unmistakable stamp of the sculpture 
of this epoch. At the opposite extremity of the church, close to a 
Byzantine has- relief of the ninth or tenth centuly, is a gigantic 
stdrease, which leads to a magnificent prgan. 

• We were examining all tliis with that archcjological interest 
which those who do not partake in it can never understand, and in 
wkich the architects, above all, have appeared to us strangely want- 
ing, when the curate advanced towards us wiSi that polite friend- 
liness peculiar to men of the world, who - have only^to exchange a 
glance iff order to be aware that they belong to the same family. 
He had guessed at A:st, from our luggage, that we must be artists. 
Our can'iage had for an instant giv^p him some doubts on the subject; 
but on coming into the church he found Jadin, pcnAl in hand, and 

“ his opinion was then fixed. Ple^amTj to invite us home to his house, 
and the invitation was given with so much good grace, ^d setcom- 
panied with entreaties so natural to an unfortunate Parisian in £xile, 
— there was, in fine, so much frank cordiality in his words, that we 
accepted it, and followed him to his domicile. 

• We were introduced into a room, thcjshelves and tables of which 
were full of the works of our modern authors, and of albums enriched 
by the drawings of our bc^t painters. Some portraits of contem- 
porary men were hanging from the walls. I recognised my own by 
the side of Lamartine and Victor Hugo, and 1 confess that, inde- 
pendently of the honour of such society, I felt happy at having been 
preceded by my likeness in the hermitage which we were visiting. 
It was there that M. de Chambon, which was the name of our host, 
fancied he recognised me. Having no motive for keeping an incog- 
nito, for I wag neither a prince nor a dancer, 1 at once acknowledged 
my identity. Ten minutes afterwards we were all in a drawing- 
room in the Faubourg St. Germaii. 

I know of no recreation more agreeable in the country, after the 
thoughts of Pfl^sian Jife have been tor a long time shut up within 
one’s own breast, ^ith one’s literary frwnd^tps and objects of special 
adnuration (from the want, not only of sympathe&d^ minds who can 
understand you, bu^also of such menwitcs as can retain other names ^ 
besides those which are forgotten), — I know of no recreation more 
agreeable than that of discovering, by means of some electric word, 
mat you have at last found a man amongst the animated vegetation 
which surrounds you. Then your heart swells with joy, all your 
reminiscences present tbamselves at^nce, they are onsyour lips all aW 
the same time, and at last rush out simultatLeously^ancW^l^onfusion, 
Uke file f oor children who are kept 8i school all the weg^ and 
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whom the prison doors are C>pened on Sunday. Then your conversa- 
tion is without connection, without rule ; you quote the titles of 
books, and nothing more. It is only when you are quite certain 
that you are creatures of the same species, experiencing the same 
sensations in presence of the j^amc objects, reproducing these sensa- 
tions by similar -^ordst and forming identical opinions, that you put 
something like order into the conversation; you then proceed to 
periods, and conclude with arguments. » 

This is what hap^iened witli ds at th» end of ten minutes. M. 
de Chambon kngw all the modern authors by their works, but none 
of them persondly, and we passed an hour in pointing oife to him 
resemblances between the men and their prodifttions. The uncon- 
scious men whose qualities we wej^ illustrating were brought before 
us at our will,* each in his turn to the little comer where their 
phantoms were being summonefi. We threw a purple mantle over 
the shoulders of some ; others we sent away stripped dx evcrj thing. 
Suddenly formed into a conclave, we played with sceptres and 
crowns, we deposed emperors, and created new ones ; and, perhaps, 
some of those whom we elected will be one day consecrated. 

We wore interrupted by the announcement, so agreeable to tra- 
vellers, that dinner was ready, our host’s entertainment having been 
improvised with that wonderful facilit^y of resources which the 
country offers. The first course, it must be confessed, put an end to 
the conversation ; it assumed some sort of form during the second ; 
but was not in thorough action uiftil the desert. 

Without losing its artistic character, it seemed to have, at the 
same time, taken a religious tendency. M. de Chambon belonged to 
the young Catholic school, •and consequently there was complete 
harmony between our social opinions. Instead of copiplaining, as 
many do, that faitfi and piety were d}ecoming extinct, he perceived 
in all minds a wonderful^dispofitio* towards the spirit of the Catholic 
ideas, and that gave him hope, both as a priest and an artist ; for 
the centuries of belief are always those which,havc' 'produced great 
and, above all, coinplete^rkA , , 

Why are tfib churches of the fifteenth century so admirable? 
^Because in thmr detail^ and osiwholes, they are i;i harmony with the 
mysteriea which they are destined to see perfornied. Thus the two 
turrets which rise from each side of the front represented the two 
arms which the Christian 'lifts to heaven in prayer; the twelve 
^pels extending from left to right w^ere equal in number to that of 
»the apostles; ^e Roman cross formed by t the columns which sus- 
tained the^jteh yas made after the image of that of Golgotha ; the 
rdLoh* ii^cUned a Kttle more \o thb light tSian fto the lefr, b&ause 
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Christ leaned his head upon his right shoulder while dying ; to con- 
clude, three windows gave their light to the tabernacle, because the 
Godhead is composed of three persons, and because all light is from 
God. Now what man, however irreligious, can cross the threshold of 
Notre-Dame, and continue the frivolous conversation of the street in 
tljjs wonderful cathedral ? No, he uncovers JiiS head, and speaks in 
a low voice, he knows not why. It is because th^ grand Catholic 
segtiment, which has presided at the construction of that cditicc, has 
moved all his senses at the iiamc tiiifc, and penetrated to his heart. 

We had got so far in our conversation, when a man entered, and 
whispered to our host, who rose immediately. “ Gentlemen,” said he 
with a smile, **let«u8 go and finish this conversation in a more 
inspiring place you have seen mj church by day, come and see it 
by night.” * ♦ ^ 

* We followed him immediately.* It was a beautiful moonlight 
night ; the h«ivens were looking down upon earth with ejes o£ fire. 
A profound calmness had come with the evening, and the first ^sleep 
of nature was undisturbed by any noise. 

We entered the church, the door shut behind us, and we at first 
thought that we should be unable to distinguish anything in the 
darkness, such had been the effect in our eyes of the soft, limpid 
light with which they had iust been filled. However, after taking a 
few steps, we perceived thoi the choir was illuminated^ although we 
could not see the torches from which the light proceeded, marked as 
it was by the dark shadow of the nJtar, with its cross, its tabernacle, 
and its flamclcss candles. As for the opposite side, with the stair- 
case and the Byzantine has-relief, it was plunged in such darkness 
that my gaze became lost in its shadow's long before reaching the* 
walls. From place to place the large arched windows, through 
which shone the rays of the n^pon, cast their resplendent reflections 
on the gray marbles, with their mgsai»workf representing saints with 
halos of gold, and robes of red and blue. Sometimes a gleam of light 
Would shine oi^ome column, leaving its base and capital in darkness, 
and rendering visible only that part T^icWimmediately received the 
ligl^. At this moment, at the opposite extremtt 3 ^of the church, 
which, as I have s^id before, was pbiggcd in obscurity, a man ap-^ 
peared. He bore g torch, (which, spreading its light in a circle 
around it, drove back the darkness to the depths on cither side,) and 
commenced ascending the immense staircase. By degrees, as he 
ascended, the dark shadows regained their domain, and followed aftelr 
him, like Death in the pursuit of lafB. He soon dii^ppcared, turn-^ 
ing to the left behind a pillar, and little Jf>j little tl^j^^^t disap- 
peardfi along the walls, geuid all was e^ain night. Suddenly, 
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midst of this silence and da.rkness, a loud voice resounded: it was 
the organ, the sounds of which rushing one upon the other like the 
waves of a sea of harmony, passed over our heads,* and extending to 
the furthermost depths of the cathedral, at last broke upon its walls. 
At the same instant human tones were heard, married to this won- 
drous music, and tho ^aha^ Mater of PA*golese rose upwards jp 
sadness to heaveh. 

I am ignorant of the effect which this profoundly religious scope 
produced upon my ccMiipanions. ^’or mys^plf, I reached the chapel of 
the Duke Louis II., which was in complete darkness;* leaned on the 
monument wbefe, according to the touching custom of tlios# poetical 
ages which made the tomb a second nuptial coudi, he is sleeping by 
the side of his wife ; and gave myself up to the ftifluence of the 
thrilling hormopy. I then underltood the ecstacy, the rapture, of the 
visions of the cloister, and, like«Joa^, felt ready to prophecy a new • 
Jerusalem. * 

Let thdie who disbelieve, listen at midnight to the groans of the 
organ, and the sobs of the Stahat Mater. 

I was still listening to them when both had ceased. My friends 
had no doubt been looking for me some time, for suddenly I heard my 
name called out in the miJst of the silence. I gave a shudder, so 
little was I prepared for this human voice calling me back to earth. 

I opened my mouth to answer, but dared not; it seemed as if it 
would be a sacrilege to speak aloud. I rejoined Jadin, andM. de 
Chambon, then in silence, and foi^id them throwing the light of their 
torches on an arch, in which was represented a woman whoso figure 
is of an almost Grecian delicacy, and who is seen sporting with a 
•shadow, a symbol of the aptist’s intelligence engaged in a contest 
with his fancy. 

For the rest, th« inhabitants of 8^vigny losing siglit among the 
generations of their fathers, ofdthe fanner in which their church was 
erected, and not believing such wonders could be accomplished by hu- 
man hands, attribute its construction to the fairies. shepherdesf 
who had gone to sleep u'lgr hpr flock, awoke at*dawn and sav^ it rise 
throq^h the mia^ df the morning, with its pointed spires, its festofpied 
galleries, and its grand entn^ige, in the place where in the evening 
*Wore a fountain munfturcd,andbcauf^ul trees ^rew. Struck with 
astonishment the poor woman remayied motionless, and in her place 
a stone statue was found, which still ftmoins in the angle formed'^ 
by one of the towers. 

^ On the 10^ of July, 1830^^ Duchess^dJ Angoullme, returning 
from the^l^aters of Vic]^y, visited the priory of Sauvigny. She 
^ufl gji the vault ^^here her mcestors sleep^o b^ opened, #nd«kneU 
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doTO and prayed for a long time before liieir tombs. On rising she 
fixed her eyes on the escutcheon of the house of Bourbon, from which 
the three blue Jteurs de /w, and the word hopef which is the motto of the 
order of the golden shield, had been scratched out. She asked whose 
work this mutilation was^; and on being told that it was done by the 
ptoplc, said : “ As to their eflacing ihejleurft de lis, ^at I can under- 
stand, but the word Iwpey where are we henceforth to look for it, if it is 
made to disappear even from our tombs.” 

'Fwenty days afterwards, the daughter of Louis went for the 
third time in tef exile. • 

I dort^ know what o’clock it was when we continued our journey 
I only know t^at St the first 
dawn of day wc perceived, at a 
quarter of a league’s distance, 
and crowning the summit of a 
mountain, the* battered ruins of 
the old Castle of Bourbon-l’Ar- 
chambault, surmounted by its 
three colossal towers. 

The house at which we 
alighted was the same in which 
Madame de Montespan died. 

It belonged to a young man, 
who had undertaken a noble 
and laborious task, which he 
was not destined to complete 
— to our young friend Achille 
Allier, author of the Ancien 
Boarhonnais. •There it was that^he pursued in silence and in faith, 
slowly and conscientiously, that^rork which death came to interrupt. 
The monument which he was erecting so llboriously for* futurity, 
remained unfinished ; and the chisel fell from his han^ before he had 
tlfe happiness carving his name on the last stone. Poor Achille ; 
how he must have d'egretted dying! • ^ ^ ^ 

He showed us the room where the celebrated favourite, who had been 
as powerful as a quqpn, breathed her Idlf sigh. , Her state of isolation 
at death formed a strange contrftst with her life : no friendly voice, but 
tl^t of a priest, was there to suatEUi and fortify her at the last moment ; 
ELud even before expiring she closed her eyes, doubtless in order to lose, 
sight of the strange and indifferent face^ which surrounded her. 

Two hours after she ha6 breathed ffer last, a post-cha!te stopped be- * 
fore the house of death, a man descended |rom*itpreci]iita(!Sli£pi|U>imted 
the staiSreaSb with ra^idityf hurried into the room, and rushed 
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her bed. Do not imagine that it was to shed tears over the corpse — it 
was in order to untie a key, which was fastened hy a black ribbon to 
the neck of the d.cceased ; having gained possession of it, he opened a 
little box, took the papers which it enclosed, and went away w'^ithout 
taking any part in the funeraj. This man was her son ! 

Madame de JVIontespan had left her heai't to the convent of ^.a 
Flechc, her body to the Abbey of St. Germain des IVes, and her intes- 
tines to the priory of St. Menoux, distant three leagues only from 
Bourbon-rArchambault. La J^'leche an^ St. Germain received their 
legacies ; and, jp order that the wishes of the deceased might be ful- 
filled in every point, a peasant was ordered to carry to die neigh- 
bouring church that portion of the remains whith had been destined 
for it. Unfortunately, they forgy4 to tell liim the nature of the bur- 
den which he had to bear. In the middle of his journey, he w^as 
seized with a desire to know wUat i# was he was carrying ; he opened' 
the 6ase, %nd fancying he was being made the plaj^liiiig of some 
practical joker, threw the contents on the side of a ditch. At this 
moment a herd of pigs passed by, and the bo w' els of the haughtiest 
of women were devoured by the most unclean of beasts. 

On leaving Achille’s, we/ound ourselves on the Place des Capucirjs, 
where arc the basins and reservoirs of the hot springs. These re- 
servoirs form three large wells, at the bott^i of which, the water seems, 
at the first glance, to be in a constant state of ebullition. With a 
little attention one finds out that the bubbling is caused by the dis- 
engagement of gas, and this disengagement gives birth to a vapour, 
which, although imperceptible in hot and dry weather, becomes 
apparent as soon as there is any moisture in the atmosphere ; and at 
the appi'oach, and during ^he prevalence of storms, forms a mist, 
which is sometimes sufficiently thick to prevent one’^ seeing from 
one side of the • basin to the other. #This phenomenon is explained 
as follows: the more th0 atm(ftiph«‘e presses on tliesc waters, so much 
the less does the heat cause dilation, the gas disengages itself, and 
vapours arise; whilst, on the contrary, the less, thes^vaters arc coA- 
pressed by the nJmosplRric %ir, which ^ becomes Jightcr in stormy 
weather, so much the more docs the heat cause dilation, and in like 
proportion gas is disengaged f aid the vapours ]^oduced. We were 
witnesses of this dificrence in aspect! a^tcr an jnterval of only four 
hours. The colour of these waters ^s greenish, especially in the 
basins, where it is more exposed to the air than in the springs and 
reservoirs ; the smell is that of si^phuretted hydrogen. This odour 
is trifling enough in the neiglfbourhood of the reservoirs, and dis- 
appears affbgethgr wheit the water has remained for son^e time in a 
>iiiteey«<!|kilst, on the contrary, it increases, M&th tJfb vapour, mnd! son^- 
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times becomes so strong in bathing roomjf, that one would b*j stilled 
in them, if the precaution of opening the ventilators were not taken. 
As for tlicir taste, it is that of an hydro-sulphuretlic alkali ; left to get 
cold, they lose their sharp lixiviel flavour ibr one decidedly alkaline; 
and when warmed up, th^ arc nauseu^ng. 

• In the time of Cmsar, llourbon-l’Archaiftbault ^yis already cele- 
brated for its hot springs. Tlic Homan legions, accustomed to the 
wr«'in sun, tlic mild air, and the soft waters of Italj'^, after having 
forced their way with their 4)ucklers through th? snows of Auvci gne, 
looked u])on thtjse rushing waters, which sprang up h^dbre them, like 
gifts froni Heaven. They founded an establishment there, w liich dis- 
aj)peared wnth tjjeir T;i\ilizatioii, and was destroyed by tlie conquest 
of the Franks. The barbarians, succeeded them, had no idea of 
the inedieinal application of the mineral waters, as known by Aris- 
*totlc, Hippocrates, and Galen. AvicAinius is the first who speaks of 
them again, towards the ninth century ; hut it was not un^il th© six- 
teenth century that, thanks to the experiments of Geiiner, Ihi^ciiis, 
Hautrin, and Falkqie, they bc'gan to regain favour. A century after- 
wards, Gaston, the brcither of Louis XIII., re-established his health 
at the waters of liourbon-rArchaiiibault, ^nd laid the commencement 
of a celebrity and a vogue, which were still more increased by the 
frequent journeys which Madame de ]Vlontes})an made to them. 

Allicr observed to us that a storm was brewing, and recommended 
that wc should continue our route immediately. The next thing wdiieh 
detained us was the Qui(iueiigrogne,%vhich is an isolated tower, raised, 
some say, by Archambault the Great, otliers by Louis I., in contempt 
of the riglits of the townspeople. Jealous of their prerogatives, they 
armed, in order to recover them ; but the builder of the tow’cr ascended 
the ramparts ^ith his soldiers, and, opening his engines of war ilpon 
the malcontents, cast the following insulting words in their teeth from 
the top of the walls ; — “ On la hdtimi, qu^9n gnnjne /” (U shall be 
built, whoever grumbles at it !) The anger of the people suggested a 
iiSme fqf the irfd’s structure, and its despotic title has stuck to it 
to the present day* • ^ ^ 

Ii» the meanwhile the gigantic skeleton of the castle w^as attract- 
ing us ; we dircctec^ur course towards it, an^ found its old ruins 
peopled by poor peasfints, who^liad sought refuge, like sparrows and 
shallows, in every corner wheje the feudal stronghold offered them a 
nest. As elsewhere, the strongest were the best provided for. 

In raising my eyes to measure the height of the' turrets, I per- 
ceived at the summit of ont of them afl animal, which amicared to me « 
to bear a singular resemblance to a rabbit, t pointed it lefft to Jadin, 
who, conviheed thalfit wdf not the place for such a quadrup^ 

^ £ 2 
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tuinod that it was a cat. discussion having set in hct\sccn us, I 
raised my gun in order to terminate it, and took aim at the animal; I 
tired, and down it came at our feet, like a thrush, only it was a rabbit,' 

The discussion now became more animated as to why these ani- 
mals, wliich we had always seen buiTowing in the earth for their 
houses, should, ^at Bou^boml’Archambault, on the contrary, hi>vc 
choseii the most elevated point of a castle for the establishment of their 
domiciles. A peasant, who came to claim his ])roperty, soon rclicved.us 
from doubt. He valued the defuac\ at tw^eiKy sous ; wc gave him thirty, 
and for the surplus obtained the following explanation : — 

Some of the poor inhabitants of the ancient manor of thf dukes of 
liourhon, observing that the summits of each to*\Ner nvesented a solid 
surJace of thirty or forty feet ip circumference, thought of turning 
this spot, which God had given them, between heaven and earth, to 
some account. In consequeneb tli^y carried earth from the fields 
therd* in panniers, baskets, sacks, in short, all the recipients which 
they tfjould procure. When the three summits were covered with this 
improvised soil, they commenced their sowing, the sun shone on 
their harvest, and they gathered enougli corn for all the year round. 
Hut as, on Sunday's and holidays, it is desirable to eat something 
else along with oiie^s bi cad, and as one good idea generally suggests 
a great nianj" others, they reflected that rabbits would thrive w'onder- 
fullj* on what was left from tlie best parts of the corn. The lofty field 
became a warren ; and that explains how the incongruous dweller in 
these modern gardens of Semirftmis had given rise, while leaning 
over the boundaries of his aeiial domain, to a discussion which ended 
for him in so tragical a manner. 

This scientific point, whfch, without the above explanation, might 
have occasioned great doubts in natural history, having been once 
cleared up, we separated, Jadin to take a view of the castle and the 
town, myself to put dc^n a^few’cnotes in my album, I accordingly 
lay down beneaf^i tho shade cast by a projection from the wall ; and 
then, separated from the world, listening to the n\^sc of the wind 
which moaned througfP^he vuins, alone with my, historical recollec- 
tions, I began fo go back into the past. The most remarkable ^remi- 
niscence connected wdth the ♦ewn, with the exception of Caesar’s hav- 
ing stopped there to lay its fbundatioiis 51 yeari| A.c., and Pepin the 
Short having proceeded there for itj destruction in 762, was its 
compulsory abandonment by the constable in 1526. 

For both a magnificent prince a brave captain was that high 
and mighty ibord Charles Dulfo of Bounbonnais and of Auvergne, 
Count of T7ienii\pnt in Beauvoisis, of Montpensier, of ]^orez, of la 
of Clermont in Auvergne, Aiuphfii of Au\«rgne, V^- 
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count of Carlat and of ^Turat, T.ord of Ifcaujolais, of Cornbaillcs, of 
Mcrca'ur, of Annpnay, of Hoche in llcgnier, and of Bourhon-Iian- 
ceys, Peer and Chamberlain of 
France, and Lieutenant-general 
of the King in the com^tries of 
lUirgundy and Languedoc. He 
had fourlcen fortified castles and 
seven pleasure houses, which he 
possessed, either through hfs own 
family or by marriage ; and the 
dependencies of wjiieh covered 
the seventh par^ of the tenitory 
of France. He held the office of 
constable, which had remained 
vacant since the ' death of the 
Count de St. Pol, and w'hieh was 
the complimentary gift of Fran- 
cis I., on his accession to the 
throne. This post gave him the 
right to cxccutef justice, higli and low, not only in his own dominions, 
hut also in the counti’ies of Burgundy and Languedoc. All seneschals 
bailiffs, provosts, mayors, guards, governors of towns, enstles, and 
fortresses, bridges, harboui’s, and passages, were to obey him as king; 
so that he w'as so rich in peace, that wdien he accompanied Francis L, 
wdio had just assumed the crow’n (fl St. Denis, he was clad in a dress 
of cloth of gold, containing twelve ells, each ell of which cost two 
hundred and eighty golden crowns ; and in liis cap w^erc rings and* 
jewellery to the value of three hundred thousand livres. And he 
was so pow^crful in war that, wl^n at the age of seventeen, he accom- 
panied the king, Louis XTT., ^ho was going beyond the mountains 
to conquer hack his seignenrio of ^enes, whmh had rebell(?d, lie had a 
hundred men arms and a hundred arclicrs, which he kept at his 
own expense, costing nothing to the king ^cejit two thousand livres 
as Count of Montpensier ; and whcn*he returned JJicre, in 1 . 309 , to 
concfiier back the country of Cremona, which the Venetians had 
usurped, and weroiretaining, to the 3ijury of^the Duke of Milan, he 
led to the battle of Trevise ^which restored to the king Cremona, 
Cermo, Bergamo, and Brcni«) one hundred and twenty gentlemen, 
and a hundred and twenty archers of 'his own house; and finally, 
when he crossed the Alps the third time, as lltyinihal had done, and 
as Napoleon was destined, to talcing wdth him si# hundred men-^ 
at-arq?s and twelve tho^nd men oi^foof to gain»the^)attlo of^la- 
ffignan, ftc scene of which history has marked between 
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simcn and of Maronp^o, he lent ten thousand crowns to the king, wlio 
nlrendy owed him a hundred thousand Uvres, and tliis witliout count- 
ing the life of hi(? own brother and his own blood — tilings w’liich arc 
not lent, but given, and which ho gave generously and loyally. 

Now, he had accomiilished all these things at tlie age of twenty- 
five. lie Avas a^young find noble knight, although there w as sonfe- 
tliing sad and grave in his physiognomy, wdiicli w’as perhaps occa- 
sioned by his long ha^ir in the style of Louis XII., and w hich ho w'ould 
not allow to bo cut, in spite of the order orFraiicis I. He had married 
Madame Suzan^ic do Bourbon, daughter of the Duchess Anne and 
tlie Duke Peter, and niece of King Charles; and, although she was 
deformed, he remained so faithful to her that he re{nsed the love of 
the greatest lady in France, Madame Louise de Savoy, mother of 
the king, but Who nevertheless w’as then only thirty-throe years of 
ago. The consequence w’as that her^ojc'cted love became soured, and 
turncti into hatred. This was so much the case that, wlfien the king 
led hk army into Picardy, he, at the instigation of his mother, gave 
the command of the advanced guard, wdiich belonged by right to the 
constable, to the Duke of Alem^on ; and this did not prevent the for- 
mer doing his best and restoring to the king the towns of Hesdiii and 
Boiichain ; — it was so much the case that, when Madame Suzanne de 
Bourbon died without children, Madame Louise dc Savoy, not think- 
ing herself sufficiently avenged, assumed to be the heiress of the do- 
minions of the constable, and, as being the mother of the king, gained 
a law'-suit which deprived her cifemy of all his w'oalth and nil his 
titles. And this was the reward for his gold, and the blood with 
^V'hich ho had w'atercd the dc Us so copiously that they had put 
fortli new blossoms from it. * ^ 

It was then, and under these circumstances, that ^he Emperor 
C'harles V. and King Henry VHI.offefed to restore to him more than 
Francis I.«had de])rivocf him *of ; «and yet the constable hesitated. 
J'VaTicis 1. heard of these offere, and this hesitation, and treated the 
constable as if he had already accepted them, sending^'or his eaiduii 
the Bastard of Sjvoy, Tirand-Master ’ of France, <• the Marshal do 
Chabannes, thc*i)uke d’AJen<;’on, and M. dc Vendoine, each with a 
hundred rnen-at-arms. ^This a final honour ;«fbr an entire army 
was raised to take a single man. • c 

Learning this, the constable left hiti castle at Cliantelle by niglit; 
on the 10th of September, without a page and without attendant, but 
with one single gentleman, wjjo the Lord of Pompemn, and 
i-whose life he ^lad saved. ConStantly purtsued by, and constantly 
j^avbiding, hif rneijiies, he^crojjged AuvergriK Dauphine, Savoy, and 
mid descended, for the fourth time, iiAo those plains of 
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Piedmont which were so well known to hiSn by his victories. It was 
there that the messengers of King Francis I. came ijp with him, and 
demanded from him his sword of Constable and the Order of Fiance : 

“ Go and tell your master,” replied Bourbon, “ thaf as for the sword 
of Constable, he de})rived me of it tl\p day w'hen he gave the eom- 
nmnd of the advanced guard, which belonged to me^ the Duke of 
Alenvon ; and that as for the medal of the Order of France, I left it 
at Cliantelle behind the j)illow of my bed, where he can go and get 
it.” And that was all the more juft, as to the^ast point espeeially, 
‘‘inasmuch,” Says Du Bellay, “as the queen-mother had already 
caused a A the furniture to be seized in Bourbon’s houses, 'at the said 
Cliantelle, at ^^uliils, and elsewhere, being the most beautiful which 
could be found in the house of any^Christiaii prince.” 

That is how and why the Constable of Bourbon loft France, which 
*was his native country, and became Si traitor, and was accustomed to 
cite the follof^dng answer of a Gascon officer to Charles Vll^ w'ho 
asked him if anything could take him away from his service No^ 
sire, not even the offer of three kingdoms like your ow^n j but I es, 
sire, one single insult ! ” 

And we must not say adieu to the constable, even on leaving the 
old castle which records his memory ; for Bourbon-l’Archambault is 
only the nest from which *the eagle has taken his flight; we shall 
find him again hovering over the town of Marseille, and flapping his 
wings in the ])lains of Pavia and the walls of Rome; we shall search for 
the mark of his lieak and claws in tlie crown of Francis 1. and the tiara 
of Clement VII. ; for, in the words of the Castilian song : “F'rance gave 
him his milk, Spain his adventdres and his glory, and Italy his tomb.” 

This tomb, which was seen by Brantome, was erected at GaetaV 
for the soldiers of the constable durst not leave his body at Rome, 
lest, after their departure, it afiould be profaned. Above it, floated 
the yellow standard which Bou 4 ;bon*had adopted on entering the 
service of the emperor, and which represented a kite with flaming 
sw'ordj^; and tffiderneath, the word hope, signifying that he had been 
obliged to leave !^rancc with the quiebness^f a kite, but that he had 
the terrible hope of returning there with sword afid fire. On the 
front, which look^ towards the churoh door, was the following epi- 
taph, an exaggera^ijd but ciwious proof of tfic reputation which the 
poriolanus of the middle ages left at his death : — 

Charlemagne the chivalrous, out of something made a great deal ; 

Alexander the Great, out of a little made something ; 

But Charles Duke Bourbon, Who reposes here, • 

^Made more thaiy^ither of them ouW>f nothing. 

Tha goods of i!lie Constable of Bourbon remained the < 
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Madame Louise de Savoy tnd Tleniy II. until the period when Fran- 
cis II. restored % portion of them to Monseigneur Louis de Bourbon, 
Duke of Montpensier; but the Castle of Bourbon-rArchambault was 
not among them, and it remained in the hands of the Valois until the 
day of Henry IlL’s assassination; at the time of which, by a singular 
coincidence, thr^lightning struck the cliapel which stood at the f<*»ot 
of these towers ncjw remaining ; carried away the motto of the house 
of Bourbon ; and leaving, the tlirce^/Jc/</*s (/e lis untouched, made them 
the escutcheon of Kancc. In dur days^' also, a j) 0 ])ular storm lias 
broken out on the descendants of the Bourbons as it broke out then 
on the race of the Valois ; but this time th(' thunderbolt, falling on the 
Tuilerics, has destroyed motto and escutclic'on together. 

Commenced by John II., contiv-ued by Foter 11., and only finished 
in 1508, the peiiiod at which Gothic architecture w as in its greatest 
glory, this lady-chapel, sister And rival of that in ]*aris, combined'^ 
the wonderful fancy w'hich distinguished the art of the fifteenth 
century with the perfection and finish of the period of the reuais- 
sauce. It possessed windows of the richest glass, covered with holy 
legends, the most delicate wood-work carved in oak, lace-work cut in 
stone, shrines of gold set with jew’^els, statues of massive silver, and 
a golden reliquary all studded with rubies, containing a piece of the 
true cross, w'hich St. Louis had himself t^rought back from the Holy 
Land, and had given to his son, Robert of Fiance, Count of Clermont. 
This precious relic was kept in a subterraneous chapel, called the 
Treasure. Mounted in pure gold, it formed the cross of a Calvary, 
in which were the statues of the Vii’gin, St John, and the penitent 
Magdalen. One of those gi'cat, but tinkiiown artists, who lived in 
‘the fourteenth century, had» grouped the kneeling figures of John, 
Duke of Bourbon, and Jeanne of France, his wdfe; a golden crown 
surmounted the cross, and bore this inscription : — 

Louis Bourbon, the secortJ of^that name, had this cross decorated 
with gold and jewels in the year 1393. 

Four centuries later, year for year, a poor prieaii of the parish 
church found this x)iece th^ true erpps in tlio dust, torn away from 
its golgotha of«l»ilVer, and despoiled of its gold and its rubies.,, He 
placed it in an old reliquary; j^hich could tempt the cupidity of no 
01 ^; and this humble ‘ act w^as doubtless as pleasing to God, as the 
sumptuous offering of Louis de Bourbon. 

In the meanwhile, in this lady-chapel, bereft of its gold and its 
diamonds, there still remained treasures of art and poetry ; less rich 
^^as to materialj, hut more valudkJe ^ to workmanship, than those of 
tehich profsDe hands ha^ just pillaged it. There was a Jesus with 
Apostfes, which held the ^ame p\ce incthe statiisfy ‘of tl)e 
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middle ages 'which Niobe and her childre^ did in ancient sculpture ; 
tlicre was a genealogy of the house of Bourbon, \jxecutcd in bas- 
relief, with all the luxury of ornament that imagination’s dreiuii 
could invent; there was an Adam and Eve, a beautiful group in 
stone ; a figure of St. Louis, in terra aMa ; and two equestrian statues 
df white marble, one of which represented l*eter Ik^ith his hand 
placed in the pommel of his large sword, with its scaA}l)ard covered with 
Jleurs de Us, wLile the other was hi| wife, Anne^f France, and daugli- 
ter of King Louis XL, wlfo was seen holding a falcon on one wrist, 
while with her other hand she caressed the mane of iier palfrey. 

One day an arjiiy of philosophers left Moulin s, wi'h a dnim at 
their head, and^a piece of cannon di*agging after them, to take this 
lady-ehai)cl by assault, and exfta-minate its garrison of niarhle. 

^ Three' centuries of veneration, which foi*med its ofily defence, did 
not stop the besiegers. The cannon roared in the nave, and at one 
blow all the windows were dashed to pieces, to the greater gTory of 
the republic, one and indivisible. Gods, saints, and aristociaAs w'cre 
afterwards guillotined, and the hand then retired, h‘aving the lady- 
chapel blackened and in ruins, but at all events still standing, still 
grand, rich, and poetical, like a gigantic»skcleton, a colossal spectre. 

Under the liestoration, when the Bourbons ought to have recon- 
structed this work of their lamily, all that remained of the lady-chapel 
was offered for sale ; a mason bought it for the purpose of demolish- 
ing it, and selling or using the materials ; for in the whole depart- 
ment, from the prefect down to thlK member of the municipal council, 
not one honest citizen was found who even thought of turning it 
into a barn or a hay-loft. It was demolished to the foundatiunu^ 
The tradesman who had bought it, abd who wished to make his 
money by it,«did not leave the q{d and sacred monument until lie had 
reached its roots of stone ; aild he was right, for four feet beneath 
the ground he found immense nArhle slabs* which covered immense 
tombs, in which were immense bones. He sold the slabs for paving 
kitchens, and flic tombstones for sharpening knives j as for the bones, 
he threw them to the winds, and to* the mud, for Jhey werp worth 
notlRng. 'fhey were, nevertheless, relics of the house of Bourbon, 
which now rcigns4l841) in France, l^plcs, jyid Spain. 

It was poor Allicr who toIR me all these things, and pointed out 
to me the powerful vegetatwn of the country, which was already 
beginning to spread over this fat soil. Unhappily he was only a chil4, 
when this sacrilege took place “ Fqr,” said he, “I would have sold 
even the house of my fatllter to save fiiat of God.” Acfor^ingly, when^ 
in 18^2 tlic uld castle w^ offered for ^le, 8.s the old chapel had been 
•Ifercd pi’eviously, he wotc to the royal prince, telling hiUPtfBiW ^ 
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ho, the Duke of Orleans, iid not buy those towers cnimbling with 
decay, he, Allief, must purchase them. The Duke of Orleans, an 
artist himself, ui\lcrstood tliis letter from another ai’tist ; the castle 
was immediately bought ; and Bourbon-rArchambault is at least certain 
to keep for some centuries tA come this symbol of the family, of 
which it was tR^ cradle — this page of history, written in stone, ad'd 
ill which we read,*** Grandeur and ruins.” 

If we choree, wc cgpld write a good and noble book, full of nothing 
but the good and noble things which Ihe Duke of Orleans has 
already done.* 4 



We found Jadin holding an animated discussion with tlit* secre- 
tary of the mayor. From the spot wliere he had stationed himselii 

' • Ayearflince, in answer to a letter from Victor Hugo, hesent him fourthonsand francs, 
which were to be applied by him to savisff anold man and his familj from despair; and 
^tUis without even aiikinyr the name of the ohl man from tlfc foment poet who had made him- ' 
self the interprlkr of his distrcsa A week ago, at my f^imple request, he glinted ihe hie 
, man~a farinore didlcult thiig to grant tha^old, fqg the death th h young 

• mu«7whore life he spared for me, was looked for as an example by all the army. * 
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to make his sketch, he perceived the Q^iquengrogne ; and on the 
Quiquengrogne ; weathercock. Now this weat^crcoek, by some 
accident or other, had hecomc bent ; and Jadin, pjr a conscientious 
landscape painter, hud reproduced it in all its crookedness. This 
liistorical fidelity had wojuided the scl^love of this functiormry, who 
criticising its exercise, and who had ^laturall 3 ^enough enter- 
tained some fear lest this irregular weathercock might give a false 
notion of the public monuments in his part of tlie country. This was 
all the more painful to hinf, inasmuch as, on the Thursday preceding, 
the municipal ‘council had voted unanimously for a n^w' WTuthereock, 
and it was to be suljstituted immediately for the other. Jadin was 
informed of tli^?, but paid no attention to it, and conthiued his 
sk’etch without making the* unfortunate weathercock in the least 
^ degree straighter. This obstinacy had dri\en the unfortunate official 
to despair; and we only manageft to calm liim by reminding him that 
lie had the right of advertising tlie true state of the ease hi the 
newspapers. ^ 

Wc left Bourbon-rArchambault the same evening, one day having 
been sufficient for us to search its ruins and untold its history. Achille 
Allicr wished to aceonqiany us as far aft Mouliiis, which we were to 
quit the next day; and accordingly he took a scat in our carriage, and 
off wc went. 

The weather had been heavy throughout the day, and threatened one 
of those late storms which w^ander into the autumn. The reservoirs 
of hot water disengaged a vapoui* which resembled a water spout. 
Night had arrived earlier and more dark than usual ; w e could not 
sec four feet around us, except vflien the sky was torn asunder by ^ 
flash of lightning, and then the whole landscape became illuminated 
with a blueisk tint which gave plain all the appearance of a lake. 
Seen by this fantastic light, the most common-place 8]iot assumes a 
poetic character which is so much the greater in proporliow as the in- 
stant during which it appears passes quickly ; we had, tlierefore, thrown 
hack tlv) top of our carriage, in order to lose no part of this sight. A 
pilgrimage in seoBch of novelty is a defighttul thiyg^ provided three 
or foftr young men of artistic feeling travel togethei*, for they meet 
■with the beautiful in places wdiere th^ Vulgar jvmuld not even suspect 
its existence ; thus, .at the moment wdicn every one was doubtless 
lyistening home to avoid th«^ storm, wc w^ere telling our driver to 
slacken his pace that we might not lose a single flash. 

In a short time we saw an optyque body rising between the storm 
and ourselves, which intenjcpted our f iew^ of the heavens in the place '* 
w'hcre ^it i^)prared. As ye approach^ it, ho^^j', braind whicli 
fwm timfi to time* a bmliant light appeared, took the for>;**of a 
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church, and again was losi in darkness as the electric flame disap- 
peared. AVe wci 'c soon near enough to distinguish its dark shadow 
each time the lightning flashed behind it. Its roof was bristling 
with spires, and amongst them was one, more lofty, more elegant, 
witli more open work than thcfothers, for th<i light penetrated througli 
its stony luce." -Achille dialled my attention to it, for there was a 
history attached to that spire. 

The Triory of Menoux, ^before wdiicli we now were, is a 
Homan church of the tenth century, which began to fall into ruins 
towards the end of the fifteenth. Althougli the saint under whose 
patronage it was, enjoyed a great reputation in the iK‘ighbourhoo(l, 
above all for curing madness, and although it was th*^ third daugliter 
of the Abbey of Cluii}', it was so^ poor that Don Cholet, its ministiT, 
(lid not know Ilow to meet the repairs whicih decay rendered ne- 
cessary. lie was very much einharrussed then, when a sudden 
in>|)’i‘a( ion seized him ; ho would go to tlie Holy Father, wdio still 
reside^ at Avignon, and obtain some indulgences. 'Hiis favour, 
which only cost a signature, was easily obtained. Four cojiies, 
stamped with tlie papal seal, and with the holy name of the Sovereign 
Fontifl* were jnit into the hands of four monks, the most vigorous that 
could be found. Tliey went away the same day, at the same hour, 
from the same place, walking in the direction of the four cardinal 
lioints of France. A year afterwards, on the same day, at the same 
hour, they returned to tlic same place, bringing back the indulgences 
worn by the lips of the faithful, ftnd four hundred thousand francs, 
as a proof of the sincerity of those kisses. 

^ . Then these good monks commenced the w'ork of repair ; the Gothic 
flourished as if it were grafted on the Homan architecture, and soon 
spread its ornaments around the iiatiiral stem. As was 'the custom at 
this period of instinctive and Christian art, each sculptor und( rtook a 
niche, a pttlar, or a chapel ; and a^^oung architect, named Diairc, the 
only one whose name has been preserved, took for his task the stee])Ie, 
w’hich was to lift its head from the midst of the ten spires with 'which, 
according to thc^usgial plan, tli? roof of the church 'was to he decorated. 

He had commenced his work with the faith of a Christian and 
tlie ardour of an artist, when* he w^as chosen 115: Duke Gilbert de 
Montpensier, 'who was accompanying JCing Chaises VUI. to the con- 
quest of Naples, to form pai t of his retinue. This was unfortunate, 
lor the architect had as much dislike for war as he had attachment 
to his own art; accordingly, at, the fourth halt, he disappeared from 
^ his company, • The captain reported tlie Circumstance to the Duke 
Gilbert, w*) w»)tc to ifis domains, ordel^g that if the* refractory 
• porsotTsliould bo caught, he was to be han^d without mcAiy, whal- 
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C'vor excuse ho might make for his dcserj|ioii : this direction having; 
been given, he continued his route and arrived at J’ouzzolcs, where 
lie died loyally and was buried. I 

In the meanwhile the deserter had returned to his family, and 
was living concealed with one of his brothers. During this time, 
ajlf?o, the architects, his companions, had finished th^ir spires, to the 
greatest glory of the saint, to the greatest joy of the monks, and the 
greatest admiration of the faithful. Diaire’s steeple alone, which 
nevertheless ought to have»been thfb loftiest ant? the most handsonu?, 
shoAved, slianxjfully enough, only one layer of stone, the sculpture 
of w’hich'scarcely showed the mark of the chisel. This wras a singular 
disgrace to the chuiVh ; so that, after a deliberation on the subject, it 
was diicidcd thUt the completion pf the w-^ork should be cn‘ rusted to 
w hichever of the other architects ^ould offer the jjan most in har- 
* mony w ith the part already done. • 
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The day after this decision was made known, i£ w'as observed with 
astonishment that the steeple appear »d to have increased in height 
during the night oy an entrte layer of stonk However, not much 
attention was paid to it, when, during the following night, the miracle 
was repeated in so evident a manner that there could no longer bo 
any doubt upon the subject. An invisible hand was employed iJi 
this nocturnal work, and from tlie *superior boldness with which it 
was executed, and the fineness of the soulpture on tl% eight sides 
pf the column, people l^an to thinl? tbnt some sup^l^nmnn work- 
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man had undertaken the -w^n-kjaiid that the fairies -who had built the 
.church of Sauvijfjny wished to form a pendant to it, by cornpletinj^ 
in so miraculous iy manner that of St. Mcnoux. This opinion acquired 
additional credence from its being remarked tliat it was only during 
dark nights that the mystcrioqs architect devoted himself to his task : 
as long as the A-:jonlight lasted, on the other hand, the work ceasejj , 
only to be resumed when the revealing orb had completelj^ disap- 
peared from the heavens. 

In the mcaiiwhile'one of the afchitcctss wdiose faith was less firm 
than that of his^brethren, resolved to elucidate the fact: he ascended 
his jiarticular steeple in the evening, concealed himself thel e like a 
sentinel in his box, and was not long before, in s{)ite of the dark, ho 
could distinguish a being decidedly material, who ifited up certain 
stones ready cui and sculptured on to tiic church, which he alter- 
wards aiTungcd in their proper fjlacai. lie thus beheld the work of 
this iliaii until the day was about to break, wdien rtie nocturnal 
workinau disappeared, leaving his steeple increased in. height by 
another row of stones. 

The following night each spire had its man, so that, directly the 
mysterious Avorkiiian made appearance, he Avas surrounded and 
seized. A dark lantern was held to his face, and the deserter Diaiie 
was recognised. 

The artist had not been able to keep a-way from his steeple ; wdieii 
near it he had not had the courage to let another person Hiiisli it, 
and had continued his work at the risk of his life. 

Diairc’s sentence had been already pronounced. Ilis trial, there- 
fore did not occupy much time, and he only demanded a respite of 
one month to finish his steeple, wdiich was accorded to him. 

The day after the steeple was finished, Diaire was hanged. 

Art is a religion, which has not been without its martyrs. 

Just a^ Achillc Alli(A’ was* coi^luding this legend, the authen- 
ticity of wliich can be established by several descendants of the 
unhai)py workman, and wdio still bear his name, the rain commenced* 
falling so heavily, ^ that the coachman, who had not tlie option of 
placing himself under cover like ourselves, begged us to seek some 
place of shelter. The church pvesented one.* Allier knocked at the 
door of the sacristan, who came to us with the l^eys, a lantern, and 
two torches ; and we employed the tinie which wo were obliged to 
lose in visiting the church of -St. Menoux. * 

It is, as I have already said,^an old building of the tenth century, 
^repaired andgurbellished in the fifteenth, biit of which the principal 
characteristic are^till Iloilian.^It possesses^hc tomb of the gain t from 
wlitirn it takeSxKS name ; it is a very simpl^^oniflncnt, in riic? fonq 
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of a l)ier, and contains the heart of the Ij^ly man enclosed in a box 
of cedar wood. A round hole is formed in the tomJb itself, to admit 
the faithful to the performance of an act of faitd: every believer 
who has the misfortune to be bitten by a mad dog may come into 
the church, push his head tlirough the hole, leave it there sufficient 
tijpe for the repetition of hve Paters and fiv« AveSy the sacristan 
has no doubt but that he will be cured. 

A convent of noble nuns was formerly attached, to the church of 
St. Menoux. The qualihcatjions for* admission vfere not very severe ; 
but every your\g ludy who committed a fault after entering the order, 
was painted as a man, and her portrait placed in a? gallery, wliich 
was intended, by th^ exhibition of these singular transformations, to 
bring liumility ’!□ the heart of the guilty one. We remarked that 
one of the prettiest sinners, not onfy wore male attiij?, but was even 
•dressed in armour : she must in ^11 probability have committed some 
enormous crime. The gallery contained from a hundred and fi^ty to 
a hundred and sixty j)alntings. 

During our visit to the new Chevalieres d’Eon the wcathfll* had 
cleared up, and w’e were now' able to continue our journey. On 
repassing Sauvigny, Allier pointed out to us a tower situate at the 
corner of the space before the church ; it is all that remains of the 
ancient chateau of the Dukes of Bourbon, wdio, towards the fourteenth 
century, abandoned the residence of Sauvigny for that of Moulius. 

We went back to our hotel at about eleven o’clock, and for three 
hours afterwards talked by the iire^de of ancient historical recollec- 
tions, old and marvellous legends, and time-honoured popular tradi- 
tions, of which Allier was making a collection for his great w'ork, on 
wdiich he had concentrated all his faculties and all his hopes. Atr» 
last he went to his bed-room, which was adjoining ours, and for some 
time afterwards we excliangcd %ords through tlie partition. The 
next day he accompanied us about a •quarter of a mile out of the 
town. Then embraced one anollier, little thinking that it was for 
t^ie last time. . 
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CpAPTEIl VII. 

THE HOMANS IN GAUL. 

HE next day we arrived at Ly- 
ons, nothing having detained ns 
on our road excepting the old and 
almost abandoned castle of James 
II. of Chabannes, Seigneur of la 
Palice. It was shown to us by a 
Sexagenary porter, a living ruin 
^ in the midst of dead ones, the fa- 
mily having ceased to inhabit the 
residence of their ancestor. Tay- 
lor had advised me not to pass 
through the village marked by 
the Gothic wdls without going 
into the post-paster’s yard, where 
the tomb of the conqueror of Ba- 
venna, a master-piece of the six- 
teenth century, was in use as a 
»AKEj»»dTCKAiBAi*j«M. ^ ^trough^for watering the horses. 
1 had been |l^fi ly strudk with a truly national indignafian at hea^ 
inrr him mentlLiA this oirrnTP‘=’rf»nr*(» ; not sft\|^pdt\^nth profenfng hjp 
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name, thej had not even spared his as^es. liiid not fail then to attend 
to Taylor’s advice, but the tomb was no longer to be sC^n ; it had been 
purhased and removed to the Museum of Avignon; ck for the bones, 
no one knew what had become of them. 

We visited then the ruins which, in ^the days of their splendour, 
h^ been inhabited by one of those men whom Kichcrlieu found so 
innucntisl, th^t he had to decapitate the entire r^pc. James II., 
Duke of Chabunnos, was a giant among giants. He was a man like 
Bourbon, a man like Baya^^d, a mt3n like Trivulce, who were three 
men more powjprW than the king. He conquered^ Naples with 
Charles \9II-» and^Iilanais with Louis XII. He was juj^e du camp 
tlie day Sotoma^’or welb killed ; he was general the day Kavenna was 
taken ; he was nlirshal at Marigna^ with Francis I. the conqueror; 
he was a soldier at Pavia, with** Francis I. the conque^^d. There it 
was, when he had fallen from his hprse, an the midst of the enemy, who 
were dying beneath his hand, that his sword, which he still held, was 
disputed by CastaJdo, an Italian captain, andBuBarto,a Spanish captain : 
as he would surrender it to neither, but preferred death, being tof old 
to be conquered and taken prisoner, Busarto placed the end of his arque- 
bus a^nst his cuirass and beat in his chest, and it was only then that 
he let go the weapon so eagerly sought for 5y his conquerors. ** Thus 
it was,” says Brantome, “ that, having begun well, he ended well.” 

Be, then, the sword of tliree monarchs, the comrade of Bayard, the 
conqueror of Gouzalves, tlic friend of Maximilian, and the avenger of 
Nemours ; stain with your blood the trenches of Barlctte, the ramparts 
of Kubos, the plains of Agnadel, and the helds pf Guinegate; be 
reckoned among the conquerors of Marignan, and the unconquered 
of Pavia ; die, then, rather than give up your sword on a field where 
the King of France did give up his ; an^ all this in order that the 
cradle of your infancy may beoomesGt ruin, your name a by-word, and 
your tomb a trough for the convenience ^ f thirsty horses. To some 
persons posterity is more ungrateful Vian kings! 

The only descendants of the Marshal de la Police arc two young 
and brave officers who have already each fought three or four duels 
in consequence of bearing one of the most* glorious navn^ in France. 

At Lyons we find the first visible trapes of the domination of the 
Romans. Now, the% that we have arri^dd at Lyons, wo will give a 
* short account of the laanner in ^hich the Roman domination com- 
menced and extended itself in GyuL 

' Before that period it belonged almost entirely to that people who, 
as it declared, feared nothing but tjie fajl of the sky, and who sent 
one of its leaders to bum Rome, and another to pillage li||Dhi« Its 
soil was rich, not only in rivers, harvests, aflhd ^ 

»iniiUB8. llxo Alps, th^ Pyr|aees, and the Cevennes possSHSTveins of 
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gold and silver, which Irere scarcely concealed by a light surface 
of earth. The| 5 horcs of the Mediterranean supplied that granite so 
fine and brillitnt that it might well have been the fabulous car- 
buncle of the ancients, which the modems have sought for in vain. 
In fine, the Ligui’cs prociire<^ around the island of Hieres that magni- 
ficent coral with whiclf they decorated the necks of their women ^d 
the hilts of theij; swords. At this time Tyre was flourishing, and its 
sailors darkened the Mediterranean and the ocean with their thousand 
galle5'8. Amongst* her sons slAi counted a god; tliis god was Her- 
cules — Hcrcu^s, who was born the very day the^city was founded ; 
Hercules, the intrepid ti'aveller, who pushed back ^le boundsyies of the 
world and assigned it new limits; Hercules, whowas nothing more nor 
less than the genius of Tj’re, at tjjc same time warIM and commercial, * 
powerful botlkby the sword and ^y riclies, which nothing can resist, and 
who represents to the eyes of*thos%w^ho have endeavoured to see into 
thi symbols of antiquity, not a man, not a hero, not a ged, but a people. 

Hercules landed near the mouth of the Khone. and had only pro- 
ceeded a few leagues into the interior, when he was attacked by Ligur 
and Albion, children of Neptune. He exhausted his arrows and was 
about to succumb, when Jupiter came to liis assistance with aHhower 
of flints, by wliicli tlie plain of Crau has remained covered up to the 
present day. Hercules, the conqueror, then founded a town, which he 
called Nomausos, in memory of liis son. This town is Nimos, the 
modem name of which still gives some indication of its ancient one. 

In this the allegory is transparent, and the symbol evident. Civil- 
ization, ignored and despised by the barbarians, landed in the w est. 
Barbarism was overcome; and, as a trophy of the victory of the plain 
over the raoun tain , a town ^as founded. The mission of Hercules in Gaul 
was now accomplished. Finally the gods saw him, says Silius Italicus; 

Scindentem nubes, fiailgcntcnique ardua mohtis. 

And from that time t]icre \%as a road which led from the mountains of 
Gaul to the plains of Italy across\he Collo di Tenda. This was the first 
road known; it dates from a thousand years before Christ, and, although 
now twenty-eight centurie^old, it is still called the Tyrian Hoad. 

Tyre, coxdftmned by the prophet Ezekiel, and besieged by the 
armies of Nebuchadnezzar, was approaching its decline. Its lan- 
guishing colonies w^re struggling far from the metropolis, like limbs 
to which the heart sends no blood. The civifization of llhodes had' 
entirely failed to revive the institutions of those whom she succeeded 
in the empire of the seas ; these Dutchmen of the ancient world soon 
disappeared in their turn, aftpr having built Hhoda, or Khodanousia, 
near theirouths of tl^ Ithonc ; and on their departure the trade be- 
tween ds^jlj#^d the East, o#ce so active, was almost entirely ^t an end. 

The nai^es of the country profited this moment *of reaction,*' 
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during which the civilization of the ea^ abandoned the southern 
shores of Gaul for the northern coasts of Africa, wlin Cartilage was 
beginning to flourish. The Segobriges, a free Gallic tribe among 
the Ligures, extended then from the Var to the llhonc, and the 
western barbarism was beginning to efface t^e traces of eastern civi- 
Hfeation, when a Phocean vessel cast anchor on the east side of the 
Ilhone. Its captain w’as a young adventurer who'^ad left Asia on 
a voyage of discovery; he landed,^ and dcmanjjed hospitality from 
the barbarous ehief who ruled on those shores. 

It happendd V chance to be a holiday : Xing l^ann was cele- 
brating nie marrii^ of his daughter, who was named Pella according 
to Aristotle, anjJ Gyptis according to Justin. All those warriors who 
had pretensions to her hand bad jtisi; sat dow^n on bundles oi hay and 
straw, around a very low' table, covered Nvith venison arfd cooked veget- 
’ ablcs At the end of tlie repast, flic young bride, whose choice was not 
yet known, had to enter, bearing in her hand a cup of Italian wint, for 
tlie vino had not then been naturalized in Gaul, and to present tl^Js cup 
to him W'hom she selected for her husband. It w'as at this moment that 
EuXt^nc presented liimself. Nann rose to receive him — for in Gaul the 
stranger was as welcome in the palace »is in the hut — and, seating 
him on his right hand, invited him to take part in the festivities. 

Towards the end of the repast the door opened, and the daughter 
of Nann appeared. She was one of the most beautiful maidens of 
Gaul, with an elegant figure, as flexible as a reed, fair hair, and blue 
eyes. She paused for a moment on the tlireshold to choose from 
among this assembly of warriors him w'ho should be made the king. 

It was then, in the midst of these savage soldiers of lofty stature, 
with their hair reddened by the mineral water, and their moustaches * 
of the same colour, paired and fastened underneath the chin with a 
metal clasp, tliat she perceived a young man of a beauty unknown 
in her owm country. He had bro'^n eyes and eyebrows, Ipng black 
hair, which was scented ; he wore a white chlamyde, which showed his 
naked and somewhat effeminate arms, a cap, a tunic, and purple san- 
dals. Whether from fascination or capitce, she could not remove her 
gaze 5^m the stranger; she walked straight towaftf him, and, des- 
pising the warriors who surrounded h^ offered him the cup with a 
sweet smile. Instalitly all thc^uests rose, amifl general murmuring. 
But, says Aristotle, ffann thought he could recognise in this action 
dh impulse from above, and thb wish of tjie gods. He stretched out 
his hand to the Phocean, called him his son-in-law, and gave, as dowry • 
to his daughter, the very gulf •whtfe her husbam ^ha d landed. 
Eux^ne sent back his galley immediately ip Phocis, w^^the third 
part of*hi/companyns, ^ho were ordeied to recruifjfgpwlonistB in 
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the mother country; and^th those who remained he commenced the 
foundations of af town on the promontory, which runs into the Med- 
iterranean, and called it Massalia ; at a later period, and successively, 
it was called Marsilia by the Homans, Marsillo by the Proven9aux, 
and Marseille by the Frpeh. 

In the meanwhile the messengers from Eux^ne, having returnel 
to Phocis, narrated what they had seen, and how their captain had 
become the son-in-lnw of a kin^, and the founder of a colony, and 
begged for a new swarm from the maternal hive, in order to people 
his new town. - At the recital of this wonderful h^ tofy, adventurers 
presented themselves in numbers ; the public m; iiey supplied them 
with provisions, utensils, and arms ; they provided tiiemselvcs with 
vines and olive trees ; and, at the jioment of weighing anchor, they 
transferred to Euxeno's vessel a portion of the fire belonging to the 
sacred hearth of Phocis, to bo“ kepc burning for ever at Massalia, ' 
which thus received the emblem of life, — port of its 'mother’s very 
existence. The long Phocean galleys, which Herodotus states to 
have possessed fifty oars, then set sail for Ephesus, where the oracle 
had ordered the emigrants to land. Here they found a woman of 
noble family, who had had a revelation fi'om the great Ephesian 
goddess, in which she hod been ordered to take one of her statues 
and carry it into Gaul. The Phoceans welcomed the priestess and 
the divinity with joy, and, after a favourable passage, they landed 
at Massalia, where Aristarchus established the worship of Diana. 

Massalia thus grew in the midst of the surrounding nations, which 
at first attempted to oppose its prosperity ; but, being soon occupied 
themselves with internal quarrels, allowed it to build its houses of 
thatch on its soil of sand* “ For," says Vitruvius, “ they reserved 
the marble which they obtained from Dauphin^, and their tiles, 
which were formed of so light a clc^ that they floated* in the water 
like wood, ' for public cr saci^od ^uildings." However, the days of 
downfall, which had already arrived for Tyre, and were not to be 
long absent from Carthage, now came to Phocis, the mother country. 
Cyrus, who had conquered aepart of Asia Minor, ordered one of his 
lieutenants to%ftack it. After a heroic resistance, the bemeged, 
perceiving that they could hp^ out no longer, thought of tlieir com- 
patriots, who had fohnd hospitality in the land* of the west ; and 
carrying with them in their galleys their most Valuable goods, their 
famUies, and their gods, they weighed anchor, after extingaishin^ 
that sacred fire in their temples, which they were to meet with again 
in Gaul andjp Corsica, at Mocfiialia and at Alalia. 

But (y^Sca was at t^iat time uncultivated. Besides, the Phoceans 
were saiiniiij^t agxiculturiits ; they had sixty pdleys, and jiot one 
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plough. They turned pirates, and intercepted the jtrade between the 
Carthaginians, the Sicilians, the Spaniards, and the ptruscans. From 
this time Carthage and Massalia were enemies, umil they at length 
became rivals ; so that when Hannibal, by way of accomplishing the 
oath which he had madq as a child to»his father, formed the gigantic 
project which was to have made Carthage tlie queen of the world, he 
had hardly made his appearance on the summit of the Pyrenees, than, 
owing to the exertions of the Massaliotcs, Home was informed of the 
danger which threatened licr, and kbew where slic could find a friendly 
port to send heri^essels to, and a road leading from y; foi her legions 
to mar(9i along oliid oppose the passage of the Rhone and the Alps. 

When we get deeper into the south, we shall endeavour tg discover 
the traces of 2aat wonderful pass^gfe ; but at the present njoment we 
arc dealing with the fortune of Massalia, not of Romp. The results of 
the second Punic war were immensdiy advantageous to it. Massalia 
inherited tlfe whole of the trade with Africa, Spain, Greeco^ and 
Sicily. The Roman eagle, being unable to devour all, abandoned its 
leavings to the Massiliot lion ; and for a brief moment the PItocis of 
the west collected in its port the trade of the whole world, from which 
Tyre, Carthage, and Rhodes had disappeared. Then it was that she 
considered that her power could not be solidly established unless she 
became a territorial as well as a maritime power, and made some ad- 
vances on the right bank of the Var. These advances raised her old 
enemies from their sleep : the Ligures, the Oxibes, and the Deccates. 
They rose simultaneously, ill-rccovqred as they were from their ancient 
hatred, and invested Antipolis and Nicma,* two of the principal colo- 
nies of Massalia. The daughter of Phocis, in her turn, threatened in 
her own possessions, sent ambassadors tq Rome to complain of thek • 
neighbours. Romo delegated certain arbiters, who were ordered to 
pronounce ofi the differences which had just arisen. The galley which 
bore the three heralds of conciliation ^ande^ at (Egitna, which be- 
longed to the Oxibes. This poopfe, being exasperated at llie sight of 
j;hese strangers, who had constituted themselves judges in the matter 
of their dispute, attacked them the moyient they disembarked. Two 
4>f the Romans fell at the first blow, and Flaminiust'q^ho endeavoured 
to defend himself, was sorely wounded. However, he effected the re- 
treat of his compOBions and regained the vessel;, but pui*sued so closely 
that he had not time to dravi^ up the anchor, but w'as obliged to cut 
rithe cables. This was more dhan enough for the warlike policy of 
Rome, who, now that Italy was subjected and Carthage conquered,, 
already aimed at the empire of tl|e world. She appointed ^e coiUhil, 
Quintus Opimius, to tak^satisfaction for the offence, dhiaplaced four 
• Antibee and nice. 
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legions at his ordVrs. Thekjonsul assembled them at Placentia, con- 
. ducted them across the Apennines, traversed the Col lo di Tenda at 
their head, and Aescehded into the country of the Oxibes by the old 
Tyrian road which Hercules had formed in the middle of the clouds. 

The Oxibes and their allif's, the Deccolies and the Ligures, were 
conquered, and their land'givcn over to the Massaliotes; while Home, tp 
be certain that thevtreaty was carried out with exactitude, left her legions 
in the military positions and pnncipal towns of the conquered enemy. 

Two consuls succeeded Q. Ofimius. *Thc first was INI. h'ulvius 
Flaccus, who, oji a fresh complaint from the Massali'^tes, declared war 
against the Salytes and the Vocontii, and conquer^^i them as^liis pre- 
decessor had conquered the Oxibes, the Deccates, and the Ligurcs; 
the second was C. Sextius Calvinu^j, who, carrying hfs legions along 
the entire shorev drove back tlie Vocontii beyond the Iser, and forc«;d 
all the inhabitants of the plain*intOithe mountains, forbidding their * 
approach witliin fifteen hundred paces of the londing-^^laccs, and a 
thousand from any other part of the coast. 

In^he mcanw’hilc winter came, and Caius Sextius ceased hostili- 
ties, and took up his quarters on a little hill situated at some leagues 
from Massalia. He had determined upon this locality in consequenco 
of the almost miraculous co-existence there of a river and springs of 
cold and hot winter ; and he had no sooner seen how much might bo 
made of so admirable a spot, than tlic ambition of founding a Koman 
colony, and giving his own name to a town, made him change his 
palisades into walls and his tent^into houses. The rising city took 
the name of Aqu€0 SexticBy and tliis was the first town the Homans 
possessed on the transalpine tenitory, 

^ As for Lyons, where we^havo now arrived, the town was so small 
at the time of the conquest of the Gauls, that Cscsar passed by it 
without seeing it, and without namilig it; but he made 'a halt on the 
hill where Fourvi<*res now staqds, stationed his legions there, and sur- 
rounded his temporary' camp with ifncs so deep that nineteen centuries, 
which have passed since, have been unable to fill up entirely thosf^ 
trenches which he dug wdth point of his sword. 

Some time qftcr the death of this conqueror, who subjugated three 
hundred nations, one of his clients named •Lucius, with an escort of 
a few soldiers who had remamfcd faithful to the memory of their ge- 
neral, and seeking a place for the foundfition of a oolony, were stopped 
at the confluence of the Rhone and the Saone by a sufficiently larga^ 
number of Viennese, who, being trampled on by the tribes of the Allo- 
bregi, ha^ come down from tlv^ mountains and erected their tents 
on this ton||^ of land, which was fortified naturally by immense 
cafials forxi^^ the haifd of^od, and in which a large strocn). and a 
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rivulet flowed with abundance of water, The pr^cribed made a 
treaty of alliance with the conquered, and, under tlS* name of Lucii 
Dunum, the foundations of that town soon arose, vjhich, in a short 
time was to become the citadel of the Gauls, and the centre of com- 
munication for the four grand ways traced out by Agrippa, and which 
ai^ still indicated in modmm France from tho»Alps to the llhine, and 
from the Mediterranean to the ocean. 

Sixty cities of Gaul acknowledged Lucii Dunum for theii* queen, 
and at their joint expense cjjected a temple therc»to Augustus, whom 
they acknowledged as their god. 

LuciiiDunum w|as only one century old, and this<l^ty of the day 
before already chalmiiged the magnificence of Massalia the Greek, 
and Narbo the ^lomaii, when a fire, which was attributed to light- 
ning, reduced it to ashes; “and this 5o rapidly,” says Seneca, the con- 
•cise historian of this vast conflijjgratipn, “ that between an immense 
town and no 4own at all, there w^as but the space of one night.” 

Trajan took pity on it. Under his powerful protection iucii 
Dunum began to rise from its ruins. In a short time a magnificent 
edifice, intended as a public market, sprung up on the hill which 
overlooked the town. Hardly was it open than the Bretons hastened 
therewith their bucklers of many colours, hnd the Iberians with those 
weaiKins of steel w’hich they alone knew how to temper. At the same 
time Connth and Athens sent, by way of Marseilles, their paintings 
on wood, their sculptures, and their bronze statues ; Africa transmitted 
its lions and tigers thirsting for the blood of the amphitheatres ; and 
Persia its horses so light that they equalled the reputation of the 
Numidian coursers, “whoso mothers,” says Herodotus, “were made 
fruitful by the breath of the wind.” ^ 

This monument, which crumbled aw'ay about the year 840 of the 
Christian ertf, is called by the aiithors of the ninth century, Forum 
Vetu8, and by those of the fifteenth, ForU Viel ; but of this compound 
word the modems have formed Jb«rr»^e«,*the name which is still 
borne by the hill on whiefc it was built. 

Lyons followed the destiny of the other Homan colonics. At the 
period of the downfall of the metropofis, she threy off its rule, and, 
uniting herself to the kingdom of France in 532, from that time mixes 
up her history witb our own. A Hoeikn colony under the Caesars, 
and the second town in Francf under our kings, the tribute of illus- 
trious names which she paid Jbo Home as an ally were tliose of Ger- 
manicus, Claudius, Caracalla, Marcus Aurelius, Sidonius, Apollina- 
rius, and Ambrosius ; those which she jgave to France as an ally were * 
Philibert de Lormc, Coustou, CoysSvox, Suchet, Div^t, Camille 
Jordaxji^U^montey, Lemot, Dugas Montbcl, and Ball^cnT 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

CINQ-MARS AND DE THOU. 

Three monuments are still standfng at Lyons, which seem like marks 
placed there by different centuries, at almost equal distances, as types 
of the progress and decay of the architectural art: these are the 
"*Church of Ainay, the Cathddral of St. John, and the Hotel de Ville. 
The first of these buildings is contemporary with Charges the Great, 
the second with Saint Louis, and the third with Louis XIV. 

The church of Aina^f is built oxsthe exact site of the temple which 
the sixty nations of Gaul raised to Augtfttus. The four pillars pf 
granite which sustain the dome are even borrowed by the Christian 
sister fh>m her P|gan brothef. At first there were only two columns, 
each dmible the size of those now seen, aud,surmounted with a statue 
of Victory. The architect \fb3 built Ainay causad them to be cut 
through middle, in order that theySmight not interfere with the 
Roman character of the rest of the edi^e. 

The height of each is nearly thirteen feet, from which it may be 
supposed^ that in their original state, when the four only formed two, 
each of ftesejDoasured, at leasV, twenty-six feet. 

Above ^fejprincipal entrance is an antique bas-relief, reprqjjenting 
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three women bolding fruit in their hanis. Beneath these figures 
ai‘e the following abridged -words : — ^ 

Mat. Aug. Fh. £. Med. 

They are thus explained : — 

Matronis AuguStis, Philexus* EoN/incus, Medicus. 

The Cathedral of St. John docs not at first appear to be so old as 
it is said to be. Its portico and fa<;adc evidently belong to the 
fourteenth century, and w^re eithbr rebuilt or* else finished at that 
period. However, the real proof of the date of iti| birth is to be 
found by the archaeologist in the ai'chitecture of the nave, the stones 
of which bear all* the trace of souvenirs brought back from the 
Crusades, and ^exhibit the ^rog^ess which oriental art has just 
ejected among the nations or the west. « 

One of the chapels which thi) sides of the church, and which 
generally expended to the number of seven, in memory of the Seven 
Mysteries, or tw’clve, in honour of the Twelve Apostles, is called the 
Chapellc Bourbon. The motto of the cardinal, which consists of 
these three words, JV^esjjoir ne peur, ia reproduced in several places. 
Pierre dc Bourbon, his brother, added a P. and an A., interwmen ; 
these letters being the initial of his Chris'tian name and that of Anne 
of France, his wife. As for the chardom^ (thistles) with which it is 
adorned, they arc intended to indicate that the king made him a 
eher don in gi ving him his daughter. We arc anxious to state, that 
the carving is better than the pun. , 

One of the four steeples, which, contrary to the architectural rules 
of the period, flank the building at each comer, contains one of the 
largest bells in France — it weighs thirty^ix thousand pounds. • 
Hie Hotel de Ville, situate on the Place des Terreaux, is probably 
the edifice Which Lyons takes 'the greatest pleasure in showing to 
strangers. Its fa9ade, erccU'd after a ^esign^by |imon Maupin, pre- 
sents all the characteristics of th% cold and heavy grandeur of the 
fychitccture of Louis XIV. In descending its steps, the visitor finds 
himself in the presence of one of ^ the most terrible historical 
associations connected with the criminal history France; at his 
feet 18 the ground which received the^ falling heads of Cinq-Mors 
and De Thou. 

Thanks to Alfred de Vign;ps beautiful novel, this fatal event has 
^een made popular in the present day ; the scene which closes it is 
one of the most beautiful ever imagined,’ and written ; and we think, 
we shall give our readers pleasure, bj affording them the opportunity 
of placing the positive and naked statement preserved\|p^the pen of 
the rCiCflidcr, by the side of the romoaicc which haiLtfiflWBtcd from 
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the poet’s brain A Thus th(tse two great goddesses will be seen toge. 

. ther, of whom one presides over poetry, the other over history ; the 
one Imagination, the other Truth: — 

'‘On Friday, September 12th, 1642, the chancellor entered the 
court-house at seven in the mqrning, accompanied by the commission- 
ers deputed by the king,*for the process of Si, M. Cinq-Mars and 1^ 
Thou. 

“The advocate-general of the king at the parliament of Dau- 
phine, on this occasion, did the dilty of the advocate of the king. 

“When thc^ had arrived at the council'ChamW,«thc officer on 
guard was sent to the chateau of Pierre Cizo, to^etch M. dc Cinq- 
Mors, who was brought to the court at eight o’mock in a hired car- 
riage. On entering, he said, ‘ WJierc are we ? ’ H# was told that 
he was at the c^urt, upon which tc apffcared satisfied, and ascended 
the staicase with much resoluticci. , 

“die was then called into the council- chamber, before the judges, 
and remained there about an hour and a quarter. 

“ At about nine o’clock the chancellor sent the officer on guoi’d a 
second time to the castle of Pierre-Cize, and, with the same hack- 
carriage, in scorch of M. de Thou. 

“ About an hour afterwards, M. de Laubardemont, counsellor to 
the parliament of Grenoble, and M. Robert de Soint-Gennaia, left 
the room, to prepare the prisoners for their sentences, and to reconcile 
them to death. Tliis they did, and exhorted them to call forth all 
their strength of mind and courage, in order to show their resolution 
at a time which unnerves tlie most firm. At this they fortified their 
minds, and gave evidence of a most extraordinary resolution, avowing 
feiat they w^erc really guilty^ and deserved to die. M, de Thou then, 
laughingl}', said to M. de Cinq-Mai*s : ‘ Well, sir, I consider that, as a 
man, I might comjjlain of you; youi»werc my accuser, Hind you are 
the cause of my dt^th ; but Gpd know's how well I love you ! Let 
us die, sir, — let us die courageously, — and let us go to paradise!’ 
They then embraced, saying, that since they had lived such good 
friends all their lives, it was a great consolation for them to dio 
together. , •• 

“ They next embraced the commissarice^ assuring them that^they 
felt no regret at dyin^ but tfiefc they hoped that d#ath would bo the 
commencement of their happiness. PaUcrue, the<criminal recorder of 
the presidial of Lyons, was then called (o read their sentence to them^ 
, “ After sentence was declared, M. de Tliou said with great fccUng : 

‘ God be blessed ! God be praised !’ ^ He then gave utterance to some 
beautiful wgpfK with an incrcd]\>le fervour^and which lasted him till 
death. M 4^e O jag^Marf, aftf the declaration of the sentQQ|^ which 
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condcnmcd him to the torture, said : * Dca^h docs n^t frighteu me ; 
but I must own that the infamy of the torture shocks me. Yes, 
gentlemen, and I tliink it very extraordinary that it should be ap- 
plied to a man of my rank and age. I believe that the law- protects 
me from it ; at all events , } have heai*d ao. Death does not ftigliten 
m\; but, gentlemen, I own my weakness, I cannot bear to think of 
the torture.* * * 

“ Each then asked for liis confessor : M. de Cinq-Mars for Father 
Malavette, a Jesuit; and M. de Tfibii for Father Maubrun, also a 
Jesuit. The p«*s'^ in whose cliarge De Thou and ^’inq-^Mars had 
hitherto ^eeii, nov*,,^ by the order of the chancellor, placed them 
in the hands of M. Tliome, provost-general of the marshals* of -the 
Lyonnais. ^ 

Father Malavette having come, M. do Cinq-Mars embraced him, 
*sa}dng : ‘ Father, they wish to put hie to the torture, and I have 
great troublc^n making up my mind to it.* The priest consoled him, 
and fortified liis mind as much as possible in this unfortunate affair, 
lie was at length resolved ; and when M. de liaubiirdcmont an^ the 
recorder approached him, in order to take him to the chamber of 
torture, he felt quite reassured, and, on passing M, de Thou, he very 
coldly said to him : * Sir, we arc both condemned to die ; but I am 
much more unfortunate than you, for, besides death, I have to suffer 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinaiy.* 

“ They then took him to the chamlier of torture, and on passing 
by a room full of prisoners, he said •# ‘ My God, where are you taking 
me to ?* And then he continued, saying ; ‘ How horribly it smells !* 
He remained half an hour in the chamber of torture, and tliey then 
took him back w ithout his being touched, inasmuch as it had been* 
said in the retentum of the sentence tliat he should only be presented 
to tlic torture! On his iTtum, tlBe person who brought him bock bid 
him adieu in the chamber of au^enco^ and>^ftei^ having conversed 
with him a short time, he departed with tears in his eyes. 

0 “ M. do Thou then embraced M. de Cinq-Mars, exhorting him to 
die firmly, and not to fear death. CinqpMors replied, that he never 
hod fqpred to die, and that ho had not expected to ^escape death for 
one instant since his capture. They rejnained together for about a 
quarter of an bouf, during which they embraced two or three times, 
and asked pardon df each other with demonstrations of the most 
r* perfect friendship. • 

“ Their conference was ended by M. de Cinq-Mars saying, < It is ’• 
now time to put an end to our con fersi^ldon.’ ^ 

“ Quitting M. de Thouf he asked for a s^arate fomh^herein to 
confess jUAseli', which he had great ti^ublo in he then 
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made a general|j!onfes8ioit of all his life, and expressed liis rcpcntanco 
' at ever having offended God. He begged his confessor to bear wit- 
ness to the king and to the cardinal of the great regret he ielt at his 
fault, and to say that he most humbly asked their pardon. 

His confession lasted alv)ut an hour ; ^nd he then told the priest 
that he had eaten notliing for the last twenty-four hours, and ^e 
priest went and*fetched him some fresh eggs and wine ; but he only 
took a very small j)ioce of bread, and a little wine and water, with 
which he merely washed his ^ nfouth out. He told the })ricst that 
nothing so mi^.h astonished him us finding himscU' o«l>andoncd by all 
his friends; and he told him that all the time^e had bePn in the 
good graces of the king, he had been trying to make friends, and that 
he had persuaded liimself Ihaf^ /ic had succeeded, *l)ut that he now 
knew that all friendshiii was but dissimulation. The priest told ^im 
that that had always been tlnf wajfcof the world, and that he ought 
notiito feel sui’prised at it ; he then recited those two liifes from Ovid : 

« Donee oris felix, multos numcrabis amicos : 

Tempora si fucrint nubila, solus cris. 

“Cinq-Mars repeated Jhem two or three times, so much were 
they to his taste ; and, having learnt them by heart, he again repeated 
them several times. • 

“ He then asked for pen, ink, and paper, in order to write to his 
mother, whom he begged, amongst other things, to pay certain debts, 
the bills of which he delivered up to the priest for her, that ho might 
first show them to the chancellor. The substance of his let to was 
a request that she would cause masses to be said for the salvation of 
*his soul. He ended in the«following manner : ‘ For the rest, madam, 
as many steps as I next take will be the number of steps tliat will 
carry me to death.’ • * 

“ In meanwhil^M. du Thou was in the chamber of audience 
with his confessor, and was in the most divine transports. As soon 
as he saw his confessor, he ran and embraced liim, saying : * Father I 
am out of all trouble ; we ar« condemned to death, and you have come 
to show me tko*way to heaven. Ah! what a short distancp it is 
from life to death ! What a^vciy short road it is ! Come, father, let 
us go to death, let u# go to heaven, ^t us go toi*truc glory ! Alas ! 
what good can I ever have done to enable m& to receive so much 
kindness in according me an ignominit^us death, in order that 1 
attain sooner to a life eternally glorious?’” 

I must h^e employ the skppl^ account of this good father, who 
relates whirae witne0S|d as follows ; — 

“ Whin ^de Thou sa\^me in the au^ienc| chambe^saith him, 
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he embraced me, saying that he was condemned to deatli, and that 
he wished to employ the short time that was remaijiing to him in 
tills life in a proper* manner, and begged of me not to leave him, but 
to assist him to the last. ‘ Father,' said he, ‘ since they have pro- 
nounced sentence on me, I feel more tranquil than 1 did before, 
l^hc awaital of the sentence, and the issue of the affair generally, put 
me in a state of perplexity and disquietude. I will now tliink no 
more of the things of this world, but of paradise and of death. I 
I have no bitter feelings nor iU-will towards ar^ one. My judges 
have judged m 9 like honest men, equitably and accordingly to the 
laws. G\d has th( iight fit to make use of them, in order to place me 
in his paradise, and' 'has been willing to take me to him at a time 
> when, through kis goodness and mercy, 1 think 1 am prepared for 
death ; for I can do nothing cf mykfclf, and tho firmness und little 
courage that I possess are proofs of hn^ favour.' ^ 

“ He then jpcpeated several short prayers, for the love of God and 
in contrition and repentance for his numerous sins, and called on him 
repeatedly. It must here be remaiked, that during the first J:hi‘CO 
months of his imprisonment he had prepared himself for death by 
taking the sacrament, by praying, by meditation and reflection on 
the divine mysteiies, by communication with his spiritual pastors, 
and by reading religious books, particularly one by Bellarmin 
on the Psalms, and another called De Arte hene rtioriendi, by the 
same author. He selected certain verses from the Psalms for his 
short prayers, and told me that he understood and appreciated 
these sentences from the Holy Sciipturcs more deeply than he did 
formerly. 

“ He saluted all those whom he saw in the room where we were, 
desired that he might be mentioned in thtir and held them* 

to witness that he died contentedly, and that the judges hod judged 
him justly and according to law. Seeing M. dc Laubordemont, who 
had been tho reporter on the trinl, ifpproashing, he went to him, 
embraced him, and thanked him for his judgment, saying: *You 
judged me like an honest man and this with so much tenderness 
and cordiality that he diow tears, not^nly from his assistants and 
guards, but from the judge, who cried bitterly wltilst embracing 
him. ^ 

“A man sent by, Madame de Pontoc, his sister, came to bid him 
^ Jicr last adieu. M. de Thou,^ thinking that it was the executioner, 
ran towards him, saying : < It is you wha are to send me to heaven 
to-day.’ But on being told that he was a man sent by his sister, hc * 
said to him : Friend, I l)pg your^paitfon ; it is so lone since 1 have 
seen yoi^hat 1 did not know you. Tell sister that*l hope she 
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-^W continuo i\ her devotions, and that I now know hotter than ever 
that tills worldns one mass of falsehood and vanity; that I die con* 
tented, and a good Christian ; and say that I beg she will pray to 
God for me, and not pity me any more, as I hope to find happiness 
in death. Adieu.* The man w'ent away without saying a single 
word; and Do Thou felt his ‘strength andhourage so great for death, 
that ho was afraid it was vanity, and, turning to me, said : * Father, 
is there no vanity in this? () God, I protest before your Divine 
Majesty that I earn do nothing#of myself, and tliat all my courage 
comes from your goodness ahd mercy, and that if you leave me, I 
should totter it every step.’ / g 

** He asked now and then if the hour for goin^ thence to the place 
of execution had arrived; he begged he might b« told when the 
executioner came, that ho might embrace him; but he did not see 
him imtil he was on the scaffolrl. ^ ‘ « 

“About three o’clock in the aSftcmoon, four conyianics of the 
Lyons citizens, making altogether about twelve hundred men, were 
drawl up in the midst of the Place dcs Terreaux, so that they shut 
in a space of about eighty paces square, within which no one, unless 
absolutely required, was allowed to enter. 

“ In the midst of tliis opace a scaffold was erected, about seven 
feet in height, and about nine feet square ; in the centre of which, 
a little towards the front, a portion was raised to the height of about 
three feet, and before it was placed a block of the height of half a foot, 
BO that the front of the scaftbld looked towards the Boucherie des 
Terreaux, by the side of the Saohe ; and against the scaffold, on the 
same side as the Daincs de St. Pierre, was placed a ladder with eight 
^teps. All the houses, all the w'indows, walls, roofs, and scaffoldings 
erected for the purpose, dkid all the points, in short, commanding a 
view of the place, were filled wit^ persons of every condition, age, 
and sex. 

“ At about five o’cldtk th(f oifirers asked Father Malavctte’s com- 


panion to tell him tliat it was time to depart M. do Cinq-Mars 
judged what was wanted from seeing the lay-brother whispering *to 
the confessor. ^ • 

“ ‘ They ar^in a hurry,’ said he, ‘ and we must go.’ 

“ One of the officers, however, still detained lijm some time in his 
room, upon leaving wliich, the valet dm chamhre, had served him 
ever since Montpellier, presented himself and asked for some recom- 
pense for his long services. ‘I have nothing to give,* said Cinq?" 

' Mars ; * for I have given awajr eveprthing that belonged to me.* He 
then wont isfo the chamber ‘df audience /n M. do Thou, and said to 
him : * Let us tro. sir, fo^it is time.’ M. de Thou then said.; * Latatus 
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sum in his quee dicta sunt mihi, in domum Doming ibimm' They 
then embraced and left the room. ; 

“ M. do Cinq-Mars walked first, holding Father Malavctte’s hand 
as far as the door-steps ; he then stopped, and saluted the people with 
so much grace and kindness, that every one present shed teai*8 but 
himself, and he remained as firm as lie had ever been, and continued 
so the whole of the way oxccjpting once, when, on seeing the priest 
give way to tender feelings at the sight of the fears shed by all 
around, he said : ‘ How is it, father^ tliat you arf*^ more sensible to my 
interests than I am myself?’ 

“ Thome, 'jirovost of Lyons, with the archers o'* the short robe, 
and the officer on - guard his men, now received orders to lead 
them to the place of execution. 

** M. dc Thou, whilst on the steps of the palace, seeing a carriage 
aT/aiting them, turned towaj’ds M. dc Cinq-Mars, and said : * What ? 
are they gomg to take us in a carriage ? Is that the way they take 
us to paradise ? Why, 1 expected to be bound, and taken in a h3ai*se ; 
these gentlemen treat us veiy kindly in not binding us, and in^ taking 
us in a carriage.’ As he was getting into the carriage, he said to 
two of the soldiers on guard : ‘ See my Mends, wo are going to be 
taken to heaven in a carriage!’ M. de .Cinq-Mars was dressed in a 
liandsomc brown coat made of the best Holland cloth, and covered 
with gold lace two fingers w ide ; his hat w^as turned up d la catalane ; 
he had green silk stockings, over which were wkite lace ones, and 
a scarlet cloak. 

“ M. dc Thou was dressed in a'*suit of mourning made of Spanish 
cloth, and a short cloak. They both seated themselves at the back 
part of the carriage, M. de Thou sitting on the right side of M. do 
Cinq-Mars; and there were two Jesuits at each door, namely, tHe 
confessors, with their companion ; there was no one in the front part 
of the carriage. 

“The executioner followed ou fo6t; hc^was a street porter, an 
elderly man of ungainly figure, and dressed like the men who work 
%r the masons ; he Ij^ never taken part at on execution, but had 
reserved himself entirely for the torture chamber, and would not 
nowfhavc come forward had there not been but oilb regular execu- 
tioner in Lyons, ^nd he had broken hi* leg. 

“ They wxmt over the Liisiny, the Miserere, and other prayers and 
short orisons in the carriage;^ they discoursed on eternity, on the con- 
* stancy of martyrs, and of the torments they had undergone. They 
saluted the people, with wiiom the streets were filled, from time to 
time with great civility., * »• ^ 

“ A jJ^ort time afterwards, M. de Thou «aid to M. dc Cinq-Mars : 
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* Sir, I wonder jmu do not feel more regret at *dying than myself; 
you are youngcrjand you ‘rank higher in tho world ; you had great 
hopes, and you were the favourite of a great king ,* but let mu tell 
you, sir, that you are right in not rcgi’ettiiig it, for, after all, what I 
have mentioned is nothing ; we might have been lost, we might have 
been damned, and God will now save us. It hold our death to be an 
infallible mark of our pi*edestination, and we ought to feel 
thankful to God tlian if he had given us all the riches of tliis world.’ 
These words almost, moved M. de Cinq-Mars to tears. They from 
time to time inquired whether they w'ereTar from the scaffold, upon 
which. Father J^alavettc asked M. de Cinq-Mars whcttxer he^did not 
fear death. ‘ Not at all, father,’ answered ho ; ‘ and it is for that very 
reason that I am troubled. Alas ! 1 fear nothing but;, my sins :’ this 
fear had moved him strongly since <iis cjmfession. 

“ As they a.p|»roached the Place dcs Terreaux, Father Maubrun oki- 
horted M. de Thou to seek for pard(»n by means of a medal that he 
had given liim, over which he was to say * Jesus’ three tunes. 

“ On hearing this, M. de Cinq-Mars said to M. de Thou ‘ Sir, as 
I shall die fii'st, lend me your medal to join to mine, and when 1 am 
gone the executioner will take care of them for you. Then come 
a discussion as to which of t]^e two ought to die first. 

** M. de Cinq-Mars said that ho ought to do so, as he was the most 
wicked and the first sentenced, adding that if he was to die lost it 
would be as bad as killing him twice ; M. de Thou demanded the 
right of dying first, as he was the eldest ; but Father Malavette now 
spoke, and said to M. de Thou : 4 Sir, you arc the eldest, and you 
ought to be the most generous.’ M. de Cinq-Mors being of the same 
opinion, M. de Thou replied : ‘ Very well, sir ; you open the road to 
•glbry for me!’ *I descendi the precipice before you,’ said M. do 
Cinq-Mors ; ^ but wc only precipitate ourselves into death in order 
to rise to life eternal.’ • Father Malavette hero ended the controvei'sy 
in favour of M. de Cinqi;Mars^ judging that it was better that he 
should die first. 

** On nearing the scaffold, M. de Thou stooped, and, on beholding* 
it, stretched out his arms and i'.lapped his hanlb in a lively manner ; 
and with a face sdlling, os though he was delighted at the sight,And 
turning to M. de Cinq-Mors, ^e^said : * Sir, it Is from here that we 
hope to go to paradise!’ Then tuniiqp towards fiis confessor, he 
said : ‘ Is it right that so wicked a person os I am khould to-day take 
possession of otemal happiness P’ • 

• **The carriage stopped at the foot of the scaffold. The provost 
having pome M. de Clnq^afs that ho was to ascend first, 

he bade M. de Uou good-J)ye with a show of great affection, saying 
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that they should soon see each other in another wo^, where they 
would be eternally united to God. M. dc Cinq-Mai’s i-hcn descended 
from the carriage, hdlding his head up with a smiling countenance. 
An archer of the provost’s having come forward to demand his cloak, 
saying that it belonged to him, the confessor advanced and ijreveiited 
hiuv taking it, and asked the provost whether the ai'chers had any 
right to it. Being answ'ered in the negative, the priest told Cinq- 
Mars that he might dispose of it in whatever manner pleased him 
best. Cinq-Mars then gave it to thj Jesuit who accompanied the 
priest, saying thjit he gave it to him in the hopes that he would pray 
to God foi-'^him. 

“ After the three customary sounds of the trumpet, Pallerue, the 
•criminal recorder of Lyons, wdio was seated on horseback near the 
sc aljS^l d. read aloud their seutehcc, but they neither of Jheri heard a 
vfovd of it. 'J’hc attendants now nlacc'd a blind over tlic window of 
the carriage a« the side next the scaflold, in order to prevent M^de 
Thou from seeing what w’as going on. 

“ After having saluted those who were nearest the scaftbld, M. 
de Cinq-Mars gaily mounted tlie ladder. Whilst on the second step, 
the provost’s archer advanced on horseback and took his hat from off 
his head ; he stopped, and turning round, said, ‘ Leave me my hat.* 
The provost, who was by, was very angiy with the archer, who im- 
mediately replaced the hat upon his head, and after arranging it as 
suited him best, he ascended the ladder courageously. 

“ He took a turn upon the scaffold as he would have done had he 
been walking upon the stage of a thcati'c. He then stopped and 
saluted all those wdio were in sight, with a smiling countenance, 
lie afterwards placed liimsclf in a firm postjare, with one foot forward’* 
and his hand to his side. He looked on the immense assembly with 
a collected expression, and then t(S)k two or three tmms. 

“ His confessor having ascended^ he c^mbrqped him, throwing his 
hat before him on the scafibld. The priest exhorted him to perform 
some acts of devotion towards God, and he did so with great ai’dour. 

“ He then w’cnt on his knees at die fi^t of his confessor, who gave 
him th§ last absolution, which having received with fiifmility, he rose 
and went and placed himself on his kneq^s on the block, and said, ‘Is 
it here. Father, thaf I must p^o myself? ” And as he knew that 
it was there, he laid hfs neck down ; then, getting up, he asked whether 
it" was necessary for him to tak^ off his doublet ; and being answered 
in the afiirmative, commenced undressing, and said to the priest, • 
* Father, I beg of you to help me.® ’IShe priest and hi^ companions 
then helped him to unbutton and take off* hw doublet. He kept on 
his gloves, .wliich th% cxefliitioner took off after his death. 

G 
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“ The excSptioiicr t^cn wont uj) to him with his scissors in his 
. hand, in order to ent off his haii* ; but M. de (Xnq-Mars took them out 
of his hand, not wishin" that he should touch him, kissed them, and 
gave them to the priest, saying, * Father, I beg you will grant me a 
last service in cutting my j,mir.’ The priest gave them to his com- 
jjanion, so that he might do it, and he did it. He looked c^mly 
on the people who were round the scaffold, and said to the jiriest, 

‘ t^ut it properly, 1 beg of you.’ Then raising his eyes towards hea- 
ven, he said, * Ah,*my God! wKat is thi? world composed of?” After 
his hair was cut, he lifted his hands to his head, in. order to arrange 
it properly ; tlie executioner, who had come close to hinf, retired at 
a .sign made by C’inq-Mars, who look the crucifix and kissed it, after 
W'hich he again knelt upon tlui^ block before the post, which he em-* 
braced, and 4 »u seeing a man belonging to the Grand Mastcf ho 
saluted him and said, ‘ I beg* tha^ you will tell dc la Mellera^e 
thtit 1 am his most liumble servanl.’ Tluai, after havltig paused for a 
minute*, he continued, ‘ Tell him that 1 hope he will inay for me.’ 
These were his own words. 

** The executioner now came behind with his scissors, in order to 
cut off the collar which was fastened to his shirt. After having had 
his collar taken off, he opened his shirt, in order to expose his neck 
better, and tlicn joined his hands upon tlic block, which served him 
as an altar, and commenced praying. 

“ They oti’ered liim the crucifix, wdiich he took in his right hand, 
holding the block w'ith his lefSt, he kissed it, returned it, and asked 
his confessor’s companion for his medals, which he kissed, after hav- 
ing said ‘ Jesus’ three times, lie then returned them; and turning 
‘ towards tlic executioner, who was standing close by, but w'ho had not 
yet taken his axe from out of a bag that he had brought upon the 
scaffold, he said, * What arc you doing? What are you waiting for ?* 
His confessor having drawiF baq^ to the ladder, here called him, say- 
ing, ‘ Come, Father, and help me to pray to God.’ He approached, 
and kneeling down by the side of Cinq-Mars, recited in a clear ^Ijice, 
and with great feeling, the Regina^ weighing each W'ord, particu- 
larly when Be arrived at Et Jemm henedktum fructnm vmitris tui 
nobis post hoc exilium ostewJ^, Si's, He then bowed down his head, 
raising his eyes witfi devotion to h^ven, and ^th an expression of. 
delight. The confessor here hcjgged of those who were present to 
say a Pater nosier and an Ave Maria, ' % 

Whilst this was going on, the executioner had drawn his axe 
(which wasAomething like used Jjy butchers, only larger and 

more squai'e) from oirt of his bag. Cinq-Mars, after having raised 
his eyes to heaven, said wfth great firmness, ‘JJo your vroYk I God^ 
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have pity on me!’ Then, with the most incredible firmness, he 
balanced his neck upon the block, with his face towards the front of 
the scalfold. Holding the block tightly in his arms, he shut his eyes 
and mouth, and awaited the blow from the executioner, who was 
standing on his left side, heading the axesn both hands. On receiving 
thuiy;)low, he cried out in a loud voice, ‘Ah!’ to the executioner, who 
was nearly smothered by the blood ; he then lifted his knees from off 
the block, as though he were going to get up, biit^he fell hack in the 
same position. • * 

“ The head ifot being entirely separated from the J»ody, the exe- 
cutioner passed behind him to his right, and taking tlic hair of the 
head in his right hand and the axe in his left, cut the tracheal artery, 
and a part of the skin that had not h^^n divided ,* after which he threw 
tl^^^ead upon the scafibld, from whence it bounded^ to the earth, 
when it wus remarked that it turned lialf round and palpitated for a 
short time. The face was turned towards the convent of Saint Pictre, 
and the top of the head towards the scafibld, with the eyes open. 

“ Tile body remained as straight as the j)ost which it held m its 
embrace, till the executioner drew it away, in order to strip it. He 
then put a sheet over it, and covered it w’^h his mantle. The head 
having been replaced on the scaffold, it was laid by the body under 
the same sheet. 

“ M. de Cin(pMai’s being dead, they opened the door of the car- 
riage, and M, de Thou came out with a smiling countenance, and after 
saluting those who WTre nearest, ascinded the scaffold quickly, hold- 
ing his mantle on his right arai, as, wdth outstretched arms he em- 
braced his executioner, saying, ‘ All, my brother, my dear friend,^ 
how much T love you ! 1 must embrace Vou since you ore to-day 
going to send jnc to eternal hapu^ness.’ Then turning towards the 
front of the scaffold, he took off his hat and bowed to all present. 
Ho then tlircw aw'ay his hat, whioli fell at ttie feet of M. de Cinq- 
Mars. Then turning towards his confessor, he said w^ith great 
ardour, ‘Father, apectaculum facti sumus munilo, et angelis, et 
homimhiis’ • ^ 

“ TRc priest liaring recited a prayer, to wdiich he listened very 
attentively, he said^at he had still somtHiing t^ say which concerned 
• lus conscience. He tj^en knelt ^own and told him what it was, and 
received the last absolution. ^Hc now rose, took off his doublet, 
knelt down again, and commenced the hundredth and fifteenth psalm, 
which he recited by heart from bejinnipg to end with great fervour 
mixed with a holy pleasurq^ ‘ I have,^ said he, ‘ too groat a passion 
for death, and 1 am a&aid that there is i^uch tiann in that. Father,’ 
said he, smiling and tui4ing towards the priest, ‘I am too well 
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pleased : is tlicro no ham in it ? for I do not wish that there should 
be any.’ 

“ This was all accompanied with such joy and lively manifesta- 
tions, that those who were furthest from him thought that he was 
angry, and declaiming against those w'ho.,wore the cause of his death. 

“ After the psalm, remaining still on his knees, he looked tov ards 
his right, and seeing a man whom he had embraced in the palace 
because he had met him with a lawyer of his acquaintance, he made a 
bow, and said in a lively tone, * Sir, I cm yom* very humble servant.’ 

He the?' rose ; and the executioner coming forward to cut his 
hair, the priest took the scissors from out of his hands and gave them 
to his companion ; M. de Thou, percjciving it, took them from the 
priest, saying, ‘ What ! Ho you imagine that I fear liini, Father ? Did* 
you not sec ifire embrace him .f I have embraced this man, anr^ ^•lve 
embraced him twice. There, m}** friend, do }'our duty, and cut my 
hjftr.’ The man began ; but as he was excessively' awkward, the 
priest took the scissors from him, and made his companion do it. 
Whilst the operation was being performed. He 'I'hou looked on those 
who were nearest with a firm and smiling countenance, and ev(*ry 
now and then he raised his eyes lo\'ingly (oweu'ds heaven, and tlien 
rising, he pronounced this beautiful sentence from Saint Paul : — 

** Non contcnn)lantibus nobis quae videtitur, sed qua) non videntur : quae 
cnim vidontur, temporalia, quae autem non videntur, actema. 

“Ilis hair being cut, he agatti knelt down upon the block and made 
an oifering of himself to God, in such words and with such feeling that 
, it would be difficult to express them. He asked for an Jve Maria 
and a l^ater Kostcr, to bd said in words which pierced the heart ; after 
kissing the crucifix, he asked tbrdhe medals, in order to gain indul- 
gence, and said, ‘Fatlicr, will they not bind me?’ And as the 
priest told him that if rcstcfl w^rth him, he said, ‘ Yes, fatlier, I must 
be bound.’ And lo(jking at those who were nearest, he said, * Gen- 
tlemen, I own tiiat for myself 1 am a coward, and that I fear to die. 
Wlicn I thiyl% of death, T tremble, 1 am covered with perspiration, 
and my haii* stands on end ; and should you sec any finnncjHs in me, 
attribute it to our I^rd, w'h« performs a miraeje^in order to save me ; 
for to die in the state I am in, it rct^ires a dcjil of resolution ; I have* 
not any myself, but God gives njp some, and strengthens me ex- 
ceedingly.’ ' 

“ He then put his hand%in l^s pockets in search of his handker- 
chief, in or(fer to bind himself; andhaviT?g torn it in half, ho tied the 
ends together, and asKcd {pr a handkercliicf liom those below. He 
immediately had two or three thrown *4o hftn, took one, and with^ 
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great civility told those who had thi'own tl^m that he would pray 
to God for them in heaven, it not being in his power to grant them 
that service in this world, llie executioner then came to bind his 
eyes with the handkerchief; but as he did it vciy badly, letting the 
comers of the handkercliief/all over his snouth, he undid it, and tied 
it hk^self. 

“ He afterwards placed liis neck upon the block, which the con- 
fessor^s companion had wiped with his handkerchief, it having been 
covered A^ ith blood, and askedthim wtfbther he was* well placed. He 
told him that ho must advance his head a little more, yhich he did. 
The execuiioner perceiving that the strings of his shirt were not un- 
tied, advanced to undo them ; De Thou feeling his hands, said, * AVhat 
*is the matter ? Must I take off my shirt and he commenced taking 
it They told him that it was not necessaiy to d# so — that all 
they wanted was to undo the strings. * 

“Having pTaced his hoad upon the block, he pronounced his kst 
words, which were — *Jfana, mater gratim, mater muericoi'dice, tu 
7ms ah hosti protege^ vt hord inortis suscipe ;* then, ‘ Jw 7namfs hms, 
Doinwe.* His arms then began to tremble as ho awaited the blow, 
which was given quite at the top of the iiccjc, and too near the head ; 
and the nc(;k being cut only half through, the body fell on its back 
to the left of the block, with tlie face upwards, the legs and feet 
being convulsed as the hands W'cre raised feebly towai’ds heaven. 

“ The executioner tried to turn the body over, in order to complete 
his work as he had commenced it ; but| frightened by the cries dii'ected 
against him, lie struck three or four blows on the throat, and thus 
cut off the head, which remained on the scafibld. 

“ The executioner having stripped him, ^carried his body, covered' 
with a cloth, iijto the coach whicl^had brought them there ; he then 
placed M. de Cinq-Mars’ beside it and the two heads, the eyes of 
which were open, and this was parti^uloJ'ly the»casc with the head of 
M. de Thou, which appeared to Ik? alive. 'Hiey were then carried to the 
Feuillants, whore M. de Cinq-Mars was buried before the principal 
altar. M. de Thou was embalmed, and placed in a Jeaden coffin, to 
be rcmc^ed to his own place of interment. • 

“ Such was the end of these two perso^si who certainly ought to have 
left to posterity something besides their death to be remembered by, 

“ I leave each man to come to whatever opinion he may please 
thereupon, and content myself with saying that it affords us a great 
example of the inconstancy of fortune.” 

I do not know whe^ anytTiinJ* can be founfi, whatever 
imagination one may have, to equal the abovc^ecital, of which truth 
forms the sole merits Imagination is a goddess, but truth is a saint. 
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N order to form any- 
thing like a favourable 
opinion of Lyons, it is 
necessary to arrive there 
by the Saone. The dull, 
dirty, anj* monotonous 
appearance which it pre- 
sents, when seen from 
other approaches, as- 
sumes then a little gran- 
deur, and a great deal of 
picturesqueness. • First 
we m^»et with the island 
of Barbe, which appears 
to come towards the tra- 
veller, in order to do him 
the honours of the town. 
If you wish to stop there, 
there are some ancient 
renfttins to be seen — a 
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well, said to have been bored in the time qf Charlemagne ; and the 
ruins of a church of the twelfth century. Going hirther on, we pass 
by the foot of the rock of Pierre Seise, which Agrippa cut through 
when he made his four military roads, one of which, coming from the 
direction of Vivarais and ,the Cevennes^ led towards the Pyrenees ; 
whi^ the second went tow^ards the Rhine, the third towards the sea 
at Brittany, and the fourth towurds Gallia Narbonensis. A fortified 
(castle, which was fonncrly used as a state prison, rose formerly from 
the summit of the rock, and wc have* seen that if was from its dun- 
ge<ms that M. M. de Thou and Ciiiq-Mars were brought to make 
their death pilgrimage to the J^luce dcs Terreaux. 

At three hundi'cd steps from Pierre Seise lies another rock, sur- 
mounted, not by a state i)rison, bul*J)y a man Avithout a head, and 
hjj^Jipg a purse in his hand, 'fliis statue is that of a Juavc German, 
who consecrated a part of his inc<iine tb marrying the young gii’ls of 
his district. ^ am ignorant as to wdicther the gratitude of the wwes, 
or the devotion of tlie maidens, wliieh erected this nioiiument to him ; 
but one thing is certain, that the anger of a husband placed it In the 
deplorable state in which it has been for more than ten years. 

In passing the rock which bears tlie Roadless man, w^e perceive 
Lyons in all its extent. Continuing to follow the course of the river, 
wc pass before the Church of St. John, which is, I think, the only 
building to be remarked, until we amve at the bridge of La Mula- 
tierc, w^hich marks the junction of tlie Rhone and Saone. At the 
extremity of this bridge, the railway to St. Etienni4)egins. The 
first obstacle which had to be overcome in order to establish it, was 
a rock, which it was necessary to bore through to the extent of 
nearly two hundred paces, and w^hich fonns a tunnel, in which it is 
dangerous todfind oneself, as tly following inscription, which the 
patenial solicitude of the Mayor of Lyons had placed on one of the 
sides, sufficiently proves ; — 

T?ie public is cautioned not to walk under this arch, under pain of being 
crushed** 

This notice, concise as it looks at first sight, wa9 «ot, however, it 
appears, quite sufficient ; for it was foui^ necessary to put up another 
prohibition of a nfbre severe nature, wtich runt as follows, and forms 
an excellent pendantTto the first : — 

** The public is cautioned not to* walk under this arch, under pain of being 
fined:* 

If, after forming a geq|ral opinion*of the inhabitaifts — thanks to 
the above inscriptions— the traveller should desire to form a true one 
of the town, he will* waUf along the Chemin des Etroits, where Rous- 
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scan passed so delightful #a night, and Mouton Duvemet so torriblo 
a day, and will ascend to the Church of Notre-Dame do Fourri^re, a 
virgin of great ixjnown, and as full of miracles as a Koman madonna. 
Looking out from there, lie will see, close to him, a mass of houses, 
which arc rendered more di«gy and dirty hy the silvery reflection 
of the river and rivulet which surround them ; beyond these, g|Pcn 
plains and landscajies, here and there slightly indented by a few 
mountains ; and fm’ther still, the immense chain of the Alps, the 
snowy peaks of which become lost in the clouds. 

At a few s|pps from the church is tlic house of the A^e Coillc, 
from the terrace of which Pius VII., during his forced journey to 
France, gave his blessing to the townspeople kneeling at his feet. 
Besides the religious incident \idiich tj^is terrace calls to mind, a view 
of Lyons, in itif greatest extent, is commanded from its balustra^. i 

Although this town was, as we •have already said, the birth-place 
of f^hilibert Ilelonnc, Coustoii, Coy sc vox, Louise Labbe, Lugast 
Montbel, and Ballanchc; although it possesses an academy — a daughter 
(as Voltaire said) who has been so well brought up, that she never 
d(K?s anything wlii(jh can get herself talked about ; altliough it re- 
joices in a school of painting which has given us Dubost and Bonne- 
fond, — its spirit is entirely mercantile. It is the place where fourteen 
high roads and two rivers meet, bringing with them orders, and taking 
away goods. The divinity of the town is I'rade ; not the trade of sea- 
ports, redeemed by the dangers of navigating some distant ocean, 
where the tradesman is captain, and his workmen sailors ; not the 
poetic trade of Tyre, Venice, and Marseille, round which the sun of 
the east throws a halo, the stars of the south form a crown, the fogs 
of the west a veil, and the ice of the north a girdle ; but the mean, 
inactive trade, which seats itself Ivhind a counter, or leans upon a 
loom — which enervates by the want of air, and brutalizes from the 
absence of sky — which 'takes Ifixtam hours of work from the twenty- 
four, and in return gives only half the amount of bread required by 
the cravings of hunger. Yes, Lyons is actually a lively and animated 
town, but it is tlyj liveliness dnd animation of a machine ; and the tic- 
tac of its frame is the only pulsation wkich its heart is acqWinted 
with. ^ 

And when the boatings of its heaft cease frpm want of work, the 
town is like q. paralyzed body, to whigh no activity can be restored} 
except by the moxa of a ministerial measure, or the galvanism of a 
government supply. Thirty ^louspnd frames stop, nearly sixty thou- 
sand persons tfe without brearf; and hunger, the mother of insurrec- 
tion, is soon howling tbtougji the tortuous streets of the second city 
in France. 
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MTicn we passed through Lyons, it 'Wgis just recovering from one 
of these mortal crises: its streets were still disfigured, its houses 
broken down, its pavements bloody ; and this was tlic second time in 
three years that this struggle had occurred ; and we shall be awakened 
to it again some day by the sound of the tocsin. Unhapi)ily, commer- 
(jijl revolts are very different from x)olitical insurrections. In x)olitics, 
men grow older, their minds get calmer, and intcn?sts become amal- 
gamated ; in commercial matters, the wants are always the same, 
and ore I’cnewcd each day*; the question with fiiem is not the pro- 
bable success «f some social Utopia, but the means oj satisfying phy- 
sical wants. A man can wait for a new law, but he dies for want 
of a crust of bread. 

To crown the misfortune, Lyo^i^ the manufacturers of which have 
tr.itherto gained the day, bofh as regards superiw'ity of designs, 
and softness of material, ovcrcEiigrand, llelgium, Saxony, Moravia, 
Bohemia, Prussia, and Austria ; Lyons, of which thc' velvets*equal 
those of Milan, and tlie f/ros do Naples those of Italy generally, 
has just witnessed the establishment of a terrible competition, which 
it was difficult to foresee, and will be iinx^ossible to obviate. This 
laborious city, which produces manufactures annually to the value of 
two hundred hiillion francs, used to tind a market in America for 
goods to the amount of fifty million frames ; and America threatens 
to supply herself*, henceforth, from another quarter. For the last 
three or four years, tlicy have bought nothing but patterns, and these 
patterns they send to China, whcN} the warmth of the climate allows 
the silkwoim to foim its cocoon in the mulberry tree itself, and where 
the few wants of the inhabitants can be satisfied for an entire year 
wdth wages which would scarcely suffice in France for three months.*** 
The result js, that the Chinc|p people^ without taste, variety, or 
invention, but possessing mechanical and imitative talents, arnve, 
both in fabric and in design, at Sftme d»gi’ee of excellence as the 
workmen of Lyons ; and tliat, as the original material and the w ork- 
fiianship have been obtained at the very lowest price, a saving of 
nearly one-third is effected by tlie American spepu]|itor ^vho x>ur(!hases 
at Canton. • 

Lygns presets the aspect of an^immcnse manufactory, which 
absorbs in its owi^ profit aM the faculties o^ its childi'cn. If one of 
them have a head which appears organised for mechanics, he dreams 
of the reputation of the great, and applies all his imagination to tlie 
discovery of some new embroidery frame; if another bo bom h 
pointer, instead of bein^allowe(fto ^ulate tlie repuAtion of Baphael 
or Rubens, his pencil is confined witl^ii tlffe limits of fancy-work ; he 
must reproduce ndthuig^&om nature, except flowers of gracoM forms ^ 
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and brilliant hues ; his compositions arc only applauded when they 
exhibit bouquets or garlands in some novel manner ; and by this ai't, 
or rather trade, ho can gain ten thousand francs a* year, that is to 
- say, more than Ingres and Delaci-oix have gained during any one 
of the ten yeiu's of their artist life, and yet^ these men are the two 
greatest geniuses of modern painting ! 

It can be understood that the unfortunate wu*etehes, wdiosc tastes 
urge them towards jioetry, history, or the drama, must require a 
superhuman valour to contend, noc merely with thf> indifference, but 
even the eoiitem]vt which is i‘xhibited for thcii* writings. The aris- 
tocracy of Lyons, composed as it is of eonnncicial men, wlio have 
risen through their success in trade, is equally regardless, Avith the 
trades j)eoplo, of every effort niade^ hy tlu' human mind for any pur- 
pose but that ofrth(‘ improA’cment of weaving or embroidery. Tbir 
is so much the case, that tAvo liliraiier are sntheient for th(‘ su])ply of 
the second city in IT’ance, AAhile one theatre is more than enough 
to satisfj^ its eui’iosity. 

In the midst of this population, pre-occupied as it is entirely hy ma- 
terial matters, I was ncAXTtheless aware that I should meet one of the 
most poetical natures of our tjme — Madame Mareeline Valmore, whom 
I had long known by her works, and for a year or tAVo personally, and 
who was kept at Lyons by her duties os a mother and a wife. I'ho 
unfortunate prophetess in exile, who in I^aris would have been the 
honour of our drawdng-rooms, was here almost as unknown as if she 
had been living in some village in the Tiandes, or Brittany; and she 
kept her incoynito with the greatest care, fearing that the least mani- 
festation of her fine talent would frighten away the little circle of 
■friends among whom she passed her days. She received me as 
a brother in the same fait^, a faif^ unknoAvn in Lyqus, and to 
which she only dared address her sublime prayers in solitude and 
concealment. After some- trouMc, I ^^pre vailed upon her to open the 
drawer of a little Avriting-desk, with a secret spring, in 'which lay 
concealed from all eyes the most beautiful flowers reared in the'’ 
shade; one of the^fryshest anfl softest of these she alloAAX'd me to 
take. * 

What a humiliation for thetcity of liyons, if it could have known 
that, within sound of its looms, 8uch«\x‘rses * had been produced! 
Fortunately, it would have been able to console itself by the reflection 
that Madame Valraorc was not connecteS with trade. 
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CIIAPTEll X. 

VIKNNE THE BEAUTIFUL- VIEKKE THE HOLY- -VIENNE THE 
TATRIOTIC. 

If, as wo have said, Lyons be the first point f 

Pwis through the Bourbonnais, we meet with traces of Uoma 

civilization, on leavingthat town, the tiave h-r, who is pi-oee^ing t^ 

the south ilk the direction of UK^llhone. eontinucs to t. ead 

the land which the mistress of the world called her ® J ^ ' 

Vince, her beloved daughter. Tl^n i* is oi*y ooct^onally and rarely 
that the buildings of the middle ages arc found in greater mini 
Snd perfection than those of antiquity. Nearly all the 
meet with are two thousand years old* and the ly s ot “ 
period arc so gigantic, that, fallen as they arc, the^ smo c 
their shade even tliing wliich has g*(*vn up ^around them ; or 
the civilizations which hav» successively hivaded the wor , 
other has filled the gi-ound so deeply with its roots of stone, expande 
so widely beneath the sun, nor risen so loftily towarfs the heavens. 

As we advance towards the south; we begin to form some idea 
the grandeur of that myion which ^milt towns for i s ® 

in, turned rivers aside to form a casgadc.'and left small hills when 
it erected its monttaenll. From time to time, however, some grand 
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Gothic recollection, or Gothic buildinj?, is met with, such as Louis IX. 
embarking: near the ramparts of Aigues Mortes, the Count of Toulouse 
making the amende honorable on the steps of the basilisk of St. Gillcs, 
or the Jlaroii des Adrets precipitating the Catholics from the heights 
of Mornas. 13 ut all these, wo must confess, disappear before the 
triumphal arcjh of Orange, the passage of Ahenobarbus before Arles< 
and the memory of Constantine. In fine, the south of France is so 
beautiful and so Koman, that Home appears less beautiful and less 
great to a person an ho has Ausited it. 

Lj^ons had first introduced us to antiquity ; for, in default of any 
external proofs, Ave had seen in its museum tlie bronze table on which 
Avas engraved the speech pronounced by Claudius (then only cencor), 
in order to obtain for his native toAyB the title of lioman Colony ; and 
four mosaics, the ^rst of Avhich represented a (diariot race, the second- 
Orpheus playing the lyre, and ®tJie ^wo others a contest batiwoen. 
Cupid and Pan. Vienne Avas to show us more remains still* standing?; 
and finally, Orange, Ximes, and Arles, were to initiate us into their 
mysterie’s. We resol\Td, then, to stop a day or tAvo at Vienne ; and, 
landing opposite the hotel called Ihe Table llondc, we left our steamer 
to continue its course towards Marseille. 

"Whether Vienne was built, as the Dominican lAiA'inius says, 
by Allobrox, who ruled the Celts at the time when As(!aladius 
ruled the Assyrians, and Avhethcr, consequently, it be con tern- 
poraiy Avith Jiabylon and Tliebcs — whether it Avas founded, as 
Jean Marquis maintains, by an c^'Ho from Africa »vho entered Gaul 
at the period when Amasias w^as reigning in Jerusalem, and con- 
sequently was anteiior to Home by one hundred and eight years — 
*W"hether it is of Autochthon Ibundnfion. or whether it owes its 
birth to the migration of a colony— :it is easy to sec, at tlie first 
glance, that Vienne is built on a spot marked out by nature for 
the residence of man. Skeltered by five mountains,* AAhich form a 
half-circle round it, and protect it from the Avind of tlie north and 
the sun of the south ; divided from east to west by the little river 
Gere, which turns ^several milts ; bounded from north to south by 
the Hhone, which*is here a wide and magnificent river, and serA^efcj to 
carry its productions to the seat , Vienne was jthe (japital of the Allo- 
broges at the period when Hannibal came down from the Pyrenees, 
passed the Hhone, and crossed the Alps. ^ Of the early and mysterious 
civilisation, which was contemporary with the conqueror of Thrasy- 
mene, and the conquered of Lama, nothing remains but one of the 
stones so ooznnftin in Brittany**anA so nq'e in the south. This 
peulmn lies on the confines of Vaulx in Vekiy, and Decene in the 
i^knton of Mevrieux : nil the otners were desthaved^it the time of the 
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conquest of the Romans, or, at least, during the sojourn they made in 
this capital of Allobrogia. 

It is from this time only, that is to say, from about sixty years 
before Christ, that we can, as it were, rebuild the town, and form an 
(‘xact idea of what it #nust have bten. The Roman boundary is 
ttill easily found, for the ramparts are standing in several places, and 
where they have fallen, we can discover and follow the foundations. 
The stones missing fi oni the ramparts were eiiyjloyed in building the 
churches, hospital, and coilege. ^'ithin the walls were an imperial 
palace, a senate house, a pantheon, a temple to Mars, a Ipmple to Victory, 
a theatre, amphitheatre, and forum; and, in order to retain its conquest, 
Rome, like a jealous mistress, after enclosing it in an arena of stones, 
built a fortress on the top of caefe^of the mountains which command 
Vienne. • 

Rut the space within the ramparts soon became too confined for 
tie* population, which spread on both sides : houses, tcmpldli, and 
palaces rose, to the south, over the ground which is now riic plain 
of L’ Aiguille; and to the north, over the site of the modern St. 
C’olombe, and St. Romaine ; a bridge c‘xtended across the Rhone, 
uniting the suburb to tin; town ; the liills were soon covered with 
rich villas, wliich ga\e it the api)earaiice of a vast amphitheatre; 
miracles of architecture abounded on every side ; rich and pleasing 
meadows were to be seen vai-ying tlie banks of tlio Rhone. It was 
then Vienne was called Vienne the Beautiful — tliat Ccesar gave the 
mother eagle for its arms, and Augustus made it the capital of the 
Roman empire in Gaul. 

Of this second civilization, there remains standing part of the 
ramparts, an ancient temjdc, the pyramid of Septimus Severus, which 
is in perfe(rf. preseiwation, and JJie tower of l*lautus, wliich is falling to 
pieces by the Rhone. 

Towards the end of the fourth fientm^y, a man entered this hea- 
then city, alone and unarmed, but bearing the word of the Gospel, 
"and more powerful with this than an emperor would have been with 
an^my. The Pantheon, which puf the north ^f the town undci 
th^rotcction of all the gods, appeared to crumSle away, os if an 
earthquake ha^ shaken its foundatiouft, and gn the place where it had 
stood rose a basil ii^, dedicated to St. Stephen, tlie first martyiTof the 
Church. From this time \ienne assumed a new appearance, for s 
new era had arrived ; Christian civilization, of which St. Louis was 
the type, was striking its first^rootf into the crevmes of the Pagan 
monuments. Then tl^ first kings of Burgundy built their castk 
on the site of the impclial palace ; a ^uare tower arose in the forum 
the church of Stf Gedtge, and the cathedi’al of St. Maurice, raisec 
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their heads from the ground ; the town descended from the mountains 
and approached the Rlione. To the golden eagle with its spreading 
wings, succeeded a shield bearing an ehn supporting a golden chalice, 
and surmounted by the Host in silver, as a memorial of the Burgun- 
dian kings having administered justice under a tree of this sort, and 
in commemoration of the Council of 1311, by which the feast of tl: 3 
Holy Sacrament was instituted. Vienne the Beautiful, now became 
Vienne the Holy. ^ 

The privileged town preserved this neme till the end of the last 
century ; but, disfigured by the Baron des Adrets, who- mutilated the 
cathedral ; dismantled by Cardinal Richelieu, wlio blew up the castle of 
Labatie ; injured by the dragoons of Louis XIV., forgotten by Louis XV., 
and by Louis XVI., Vienne, which had hitherto cherished the recol- 
lection of its prasperity with ardour, adopted the popular movement. 
Ill opposition to Lyons, which ‘had welcomed the royalists, Vienne 
thrc'W’ itself into the arms of the republicans : confounding liberty 
with royalty, it forsook its sacred (soat-of-arms, placed , a red cap on 
its pyramid, and Vienne the Holy disappcai'cd to make room for 
Vienne the Patriotic. 

In the present day the pii^tropolis of the Allobroges, the queen 
of the Roman empire in Gaul, the capital of two* kingdoms of 
Burgundy, is but a second-rate town, wnth Jiadly-built houses, 
and dirty, crooked streets. We tried for a long time to find out 
from what spot it presented the most picturesque appearance. '\Miilc 
ascending the mountain, on the top of which are the ruins of the 
old castle of Labatie, we had a view through a hole in the wall of 
a large part of the town on each side of the Gere, which winds in a 
""green and foaming torrent •between the houses, above the roofs of 
which St. Maurice’s Cathedral looiiif heavily, like licviethan, above 
the waves of the sea. Beyond this an iron bridge, so light that it 
looks like a cord, streRhtfj fronf onctmde of the river to the other, and 
unites Vienne and St. Colombo — the mother and her child, as if 
with a riband ; while, above it, a broken pillar of the old Roman bridge 
raises its head froqj the water, hnd appears to look witli astonishment 
at its shght and i^egant successor, and at the pointed p}Tamid, 'vfliich 
forms the southern extemity^cjf the to\t^n, and which some think 
mark&'tho centre of the ancient city, aftd others, the burial place of 
Septimus Severus. The time was wejl chosen for om* view. In 
front, the town was covered with clouds of dark and light smoko ; 
behind, sparkled the Rhone, as ^ its waves were liquid silver; and on 
the horizon, the^summits of the iKountains, gilded by the setting sun, 
were lost in a warm yell<^v. ^t the first glance we saw that from 
no other spot could we obtain so complete a ^ew,%nd, consequently 
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Jadiii and myself set to work directly — Ijp to make a drawing, and I 
to obtain from Choricr Schneider, and Mcrmet, the historical notes 
just read. 

On descending from our observatory, which the inhabitants of 
Vienne call the Momitain of Solomon^ from a corruption of the two 
liUtin words sahitls mons^ we tunied towai'ds the museum, wliich was 
aftout to close. Luckily, we met the conser\"ator there, M. Delorme, 
who, with an obliging hospitality only to helmet with in the pro- 
vinces, permitted us to pijolong otu* visit beyond the fixed time, and 
even acted as* our cicerone, doing himself the honou|^ of his splendid 
collection of antiquities. Curious as were the memorials collected in 
the old temple, which now serves as a museum, the first thing which 
drew my attention was a modern# portrait representing a young man 
whose face was known to me. As, however, 1 could not recall his 
nailie, I asked M. Delorme, vho Replied that it was Pichat. My 
thoughts fhrncd to seven or eight yeais back, and I rccollectedVhcre 
I had seen tliis face : it w as on the evening of the performance of 
Leonidas^ w’hich, owing to the merit of the work, the talent of Talma, 
and the excellent getting up, superintended by Taylor, had made 
a tremendous hit. Then very young, ^and never hoping to reach 
the goal whidi Pichat had just attained after eleven yeai’s* labour 
and expectation, I had come as a novice to study his first work 
— too highly esteemed then, too much forgotten now. Going out 
after the tifth act, I saw*, in the corridor, a young man, who was 
surrounded and earned off by hifi^Mends. lie had a- fine, handsome 
head, evidently full of genius ; the fever, which after wai’ds destroyed 
him, spai’klod in his eyes ; and his hair thrown back showed a coun- 
tenance radiant with joy. On seeing him pass thus full of smiles and 
joy, how I envied the fate of th^t man ! AA'hat would 1 not have given 
to he in his place ! For who could have thought, at that time, that this 
man, so full of happiness that he^nusft ha^ e^felt like a god, had but a 
few days to live j and that, in a short time after him his work, to which 
Talma had given such vigorous life, would descend into the tomb, 
ne^r again to leave it ? For who thinlfls now of Pigjiat, or of Leonidas 
exc^t the wTiter of these lines, who, closing his eyes, sees them pass 
before his memory like sliadows in tt(^ night ? 

These modern recollections, which belonged to a very dilTerent 
chain of associations from t^ose necessaiy for a \'isit to the museum 
of Vienne, perhaps injured the effect of the antiquities which were 
under my eyes, several of which are^ however, wcll^w’orth a careful 
examination. The musemn owe^ its Existence to an an^quary, whose 
name we have already ^veu once or ^dee? AVhen twenty years of 
age, a young painter left his family, set out from Heringen, in Thur- 
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ingia, where he was born 1732, and undertook a voyage to Italy, to 
improve himself by a study of the old masters; passing through 
Lyons, he came to Vienne, and, pausing before an ancient ruin, stopped 
on his joiu*ney to explore it. lie went from one to another, and fall- 
ing ill love with the old capital of Allobrogi^, resolved on stopjiiiig a 
month, and ultimately passed his whole life there, dying in 181 
after having crdlccted, during tlic fifty years he spent in the town, 
the greater part of the valuables which, by his will, he bequeathed 
to it. d 

The most repiai'kable of- these, the complete list of wdiich may bo 
found in tlie works of Choricr, is a group of two children disputing for 
a dove, which is about twenty inches high, and which was found in an 
excavation under the new markct-^dace. The antiquaries, who -always 
endeavour to prevc that the ancients did everything by allegories, pre- 
tend to see in this exceedingly simpl* design some struggle of a good 
genids with the genius of evil; while others regard if as a little 
drama, which docs not appear more probable. According to these 
last, the two children were occupied in taking birds* nests, when one 
of them was bitten by a viper in the arm, his young frit^nd eagerly 
sucks the womid, w’liilst a.^ lizard brings him the lierbal antidote. 
The probability is, that the grouj) merely represents a struggle be- 
tween the children for the possession of the bird ; the animals being 
a mere caprice of the artist’s. * 

The next subject that takes our attention is a gi’cyhound, in 
Parian marble, playing with its pup, and which was found about a 
league from Vienne, near Marat. The execution of this gi’oup is 
charming, but the circumstance of the head having been lost, and 
having been afterwards fouifd, and fixed badly upon the neck, at first 
sight much injures the effect. The IHtlc dog, wliich mq^t have been 
detatihed by some violent blow, has not been discovered. The marks 
where it adhered are slill vis»iblo#son the body of the motlier. Mr. 
Denon offered the town a thousand crowns for this xncce of marble, 
mutilated as it is ; but the town refused to sell it. ' 

Next comes the torso of A colossal female statue, in a sitting 
attitude, the hands of which are mutilated, and the head and fiiighs 
wanting ; from the beauty ofr execution, wliich may be examined in 
detaSl, and f3X)m the elegance and tastc^fulness of the drapery, it is 
easy to discover the work of a Greek mtjster. What renders tliifi sup- 

G 'tion still more probable, is the fact that on the top of the neck a 
ow has be^ cut, doubtless with the intention of placing on the 
shoulders 'of this Greek Cybelc^, or Ceres, the head of some Homan 
empress. 

Among the bricks, wliich are piled up in V coiner of the museum, 
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some arc found stamped with the name of Vivionim, others with that 
of Gkinanas. I haej already found the stamp of this ancient workman 
upon materials of the same sort, of which the baths of Aix, in Savoy, 
arc built. The discovery of the dates of the moumnents of either 
of these towns would fix <he dates of the other. One of these bricks 
is T^dered more curious by a second signature : it is tliat of the dog 
of one of the workmen, who had placed his paw upon the wet clay. 
Tlie brick had been placed in the furn^e without IJio moik of the dog^s 
paw b('ing effaced, and the signature has been religiously preserved. 

Amid,pt those numerous fragments of antiquity is aibloody relic of 
the middle ages : it is a square stone which contained the heart of 
tlu‘ dauphin, son of Francis L, given to the town of Vienne by 
Henry II. This young prince ^ied%»hile taking an excursion on the 
lihoi^e* He had been indisposed at Lyons, where Mb had been re- 
siding at the Convent of St. Clah*, and when he arrived at 1 ournon, 
engaged imprudently in a game of tennis, of which he \vas*im- 
moderately fond. Heated by this exercise, and forgetting l^s pre- 
' vious indisposition, he asked for a glass of cold water ; Sebastian 
of Montocuculli (who must not be confounded with Raymond of 
Montecuculli, the conqueror of the Turks»and the rival of Turenne) 
juTsented him with a draught in a cup of red cartlicnware, and the 
dauphin, having drunk with avidityywos taken suddenly ill, and died 
at tlic end of four days. MontecucullN^as accused of the muidcr, was 
conducted to Lyons, examined, and put tothe torture ; but- not having 
the strength to support it, he ackno-^dedged aU they required, and, in 
consequence, was condemned to be dragged upon a hurdle to the 
place of execution, and broken on the wheel. The sentence was exe- 
cuted on the 7tli of October, 1536; and thc^exasperated people seizing 
tlu; body fronFthe hands of the executioner, threw it into the Rhone. 

In 1547 the body of the young prince, which had remained at 
1 ournon, was carried t<i St. J3ennii, by ordef of lleniy II. ; but his 
heart was left to the magistracy of Vienne, with a letter from the 
king, informing them, that in consideration of the good feeling the 
town ^ad manifested for his brother at the time his death, he 
had ordered his heart to be buried befox’e the 'great altar of St. 
Maurice ; it remaj^cd there till the ye& 1793, wdicn Vienne, in the 
heat of republicanisig, renouiAcd the gift it had so long retailed. 
The stone which enclosed th% heart of the daupliin was dragged 
from its tomb, and the dust it contained scattered to tlie wind. The 
stone was afterwards recovered lyid carried to the ^usoum, and 
a heart in mosaic indicat^^the place wliere tljp original reposed. 

We did not quit M. f^clorme till the night prevented us from 
distinguishing the mutilated fragments^ of another century. One of 
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the tendencies most natural^ to the m^d of man is to compare the 
tiia^s in which he lives with those past. Perhaps memory has 
been given to us to extend the limits of life, aiid to make our mind, 
if not om body, contemporaneous with the eras of our ancestors. 

The next morning we dedicated to visiting the Cathedral of St 
Maurice, whlbh is the finesf Oothic monument of the period when 
Vienne was sumomedtthe Holy. It waa commenced in 1052 by the 
ancient prelates of Viennef who were sO^richythat when the com*- 
nSlitidant of St Anthony gav^ fifty fiorins for the erection of a bridge, 
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which was to replace the one which led from Vienne to St. Colombo, 
and which had fallen into the Rhone, the commander of St. Antoine 
gave fifteen florins, and the seigneur Montluel six, the precentor 
Pierre de Salum gave one hundred, and Laureton Baretonis, dean of 
the church, sixty. It waa completed i» 1613, and the same year the 
Btfmn des Adrets, who defaced it fifty years later, was born in the 
Castle of La Frette. One of the first acts of this terrible apostle 
of IVotcstantism was to rob the church of its^ ornaments, and to 
break the statues of tlie saints in thi porch. Twenty-foiu* niches arc 
still empty in consequence ; indeed, he nearly effected l^he ruin of llie 
edifice, as he had commenced sawing through the pillars, the fall of 
which would have involved the ruin of the whole church; and to 
prevciTit the workers of destmetio* /rom being crushed I y the ro(«r, 
th(‘ massive columns wore to be supported by wooden props, which 
were afterwards to be set on toe. The plan of the Baron des 
Adrets was suggested by an ancient tradition, for by this ingeifious 
method the Bishop Marcel overthrew the temple of Jupiter, ^^'llich 11 
the efforts and zeal of the workmen had not been abh' to sliake. 

Although defaced by the attacks of the enemy, the Church of vSt. 
Maurice, even in its present state, is on^i of the best ineservcd in 
France. It is i sjilendid edifice, the front of wdiicli belongs to the 
florid stylo of architecture ; the ceilings, which wt‘re only completed 
in the sixteenth century, are painteJ^^ure, and starred with gold. 
Its shape is that of a basilisk, tenninatccNiy three ahsidrs. 

The pavement in front, which ts raised on a level ^itli the en- 
trance to the church, witnessed in 1563 a combat between two gen- 
tlemen, one a Florentine the other a Milanese, in w'hich both wei e 
mortally wounded. The Milanese died first, in consequence of whieh 
he was considered as conquered.# In spite of my researches on this 
subject, I have not been able to discover the cause t)f this duel, which 
the Duke of Nemours authorized, aad vfcs preient at. 

The ancient bridge, of the fldl of which we have spoken, had 
laste^ say the registers of the tbne, 1582 years, for it had been built' 
175 B^., and was buried in the Rhone on tlie 11th o&February, 1407. 
It was, if we can believe Symphorien Champier, the fidest bridge in 
Gaul, and it was Jjuilt by order of Tibefius Gracchus, who stopped 
some time at Viennq, as he #as going to Spain, in the yeai* ol€lie 
world 4588. Its fall, which ha|»pened between nine and ten in the 
morning, was, as Choiier tells us, preceded and accompanied by pro- 
digies. During the night, before d^ on which it ygais destroyed, 
horses were heard gallopi^ across it mid neig^hing ; the whole town 
was alarmed at midnighi|]'^ dismal gros^s, voices, and murmurings ; 

. a hull of wonderful ^e, alter taking several turns on the Place dc St. 
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C’olombc, suddenly disappeared at the first stroke of a bell, which rung 
of itself ; and, finally, the arch which fell first, being that on which a 
chapel was built, the stone cross which sunnouiitcd this chapel fell 
also, but remained on the surface of the water, which rcfiised to swal- 
low it up, but carried it floatuig towards thp sea, as if it had been of 
wood. A collection was, as we have said, made to rebuild it, 
Pierre Berger, Jacques Isembord, Ouillaumn de Chamsaux, aud fean 
do llourbon, were named masters and rectors, for building the biidge 
of tlie llhonc. ** • , 

The trade (jf Vienne is the game as that of Louviess and Elbouf. it 
supplies all the south with cloth, as those two towns supply all the 
north ; but its productions are neither so fine nor so valuable, for the 
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best (ilotli Vienne makes is not worth mor* than fifteen or eighteen 
francjs an ell. All tlie manufactories and workshops are on the two 
banks of the Gt^re, the stream of which turns all the wheels, and is of 
eight-horse power. 

As there was nothing ftiore for us to^ee at Vienne, for we had ex- 
anfi§cd everything from the Roman ramparts down to the modern 
ruins (except the cenotaph of Septimus Severus, which was on tlic 
road we were about to take), we set put again, and at the extremity 
of the town saw, at about fiffy paces to the right, the pyramid whi(ih 
is called,, withdht any plausible reason,, by the namt we have just 
mentioned. 

^ No inscription, either cut or in relief, no indents to show tlint 
bronze letters have ever been fp.steif€d on to it, comes to the aid of tlic 
archijfologist w’ho may be anxious to determine the Precise date and 
destination^ pf this monument, it is a four-sided j)}Tamid with foui* 
arched passages, each of which is flanked by two winding pillars, the 
capitals of which are unfinished. The ceiling of the vault is Joniied 
by five flat stories of great size, they are joined without cement, like all 
the rest of tlic edifice, which was probably sujiported by cramp-irons ; 
at all events, the holes made in the monifiuent arc attributed to per- 
sons who wisheil to steal this material ; it is, however, quite as natural 
to think tliat the spoilers, supposJt^ it contained articles of value, 
such as wa*re sometimes found in some '\f the ancient, tombs, searched 
it in that hope. 

It was M. Schneider who gave this pyramid the name it ha 
since retained ; till then it had been looked u})on as a monument to 
the glory of Augustus, or a sort of boundary^ mai'k intended to point 
out the ccnti’c of tlie town. Though the style of architecture adopted 
in its coiistnfbtioii is less elegant than that of the gi'eat Homan age, 
its resemblance to those built during the dec^' of the art under Sep- 
timus Sevems, and its unfinished*^pitals, (mtermined M. Schneider 
to^ossign that date ; for we know that, although Maximius, his suc- 
ccsscr, began by approving of the honours 'paid to tlie mcmoiy of 
Septiuus Seveins, it was not long before he displays^ oonti’aiy senti- 
ments. • The influence of these sentiments may have made itself felt 
even in Gaulj a«d the cenotaph, coiBsSquentlfr, have remaine^un- 
iinished. 




• CHAPTEll XI. 

ST. TERAT. 

« 

Wl left oui’ post chaise at Lyons, having been forewarned that in tlie 
cross roads of the south, it wo^ be impossible to make use of it 
without breaking it, so that ' ine troubles of our journey began at 
^*iennc, 'where we could hiit nothing but a broken-down sort of wag- 
gon, which had once been a diligence. We were obliged to harness 
thiee horses to this frightful machine (which I now regret not liaving 
made a drawing of, to giv^ my readers an idea of the sort of convey- 
ance in use jtwelve miles from the second capital of France), and, 
thanks to the strength of our team,%ucoeeded in traversing in twelve 
hours the fifteen leagues whi^ separate Vienne from Tain. We were 
half dead with fatigue before we %ot there, but we got there at last. 
We paid immediately for the carriage which we had hired to take us 
as far as Valence, ordering our driver to go on before us tho- next 
day, with our kllfgage, and promising that wo would manage so as 
not to rejoin him before he had arrived the];o. 

^he next day I rose first, dhd sallied forth in qufest of information. 
On returning to the hotel, I led Jadin the window, and requested 
him to salute tho hill which overlo^ed the town. Jadin having 
dene so with confidence, I told him it was that of the Hermitage, 
and he immediately, of his o^ aecord, bowed to it a second time, 
like almost all importajit discoveries, that of the wonderful quality of 
the ground^ which now prodtees one of the^jjcst jvines in France, was 
ow'ing to an accident. At the^commcncemcnt of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, a poor hermit fixed liis residence between the ruins of the two 
temples and the tower, which, according to Straho, Fahius caused to be 
built near the battle-field, where he conquered the king of the Averni. 
The great reputation of the holy man drew numbers after him; but as 
the ascent is rather steep, apd the pilgrims arrived covered with perspir- 
ation, the good hermit, who had nothing to give them but spring water, 
and Vho feared they might encounter the fate of the dauphin at Tour- 
non, planted some wine stalks, which the folloAving year supplied a 
wine which connoisseurs sooq leamt^o appreciate? The news spi't'ad, 
and the number»of the pilgrims augmented to such a (^gree, that the 
hermit was obliged to plant the whole of the mountain. In the pre- 
sent day, the successors of the anchorite do not requii*e thek wine to 
'WHiuiik upon the spot, but circulate it with great succcbs both at 
home and abroad. To cultivate the ground, it was, qf course, neces- 
sary to plough it ; and this produced the disinterment of a very 
curious tautobolic altar. Some Englishmen were the first whoq>er- 
eeived the value of this monument ; and, by giving a large oi-der for 
wine, the}* got the proprietor to throw' it into the bargain. The men 
who w'crc to carry it to the boat had already commenced their 
labours, when the municipal officers claimed the stone as public pro- 
})crty. The Englishmen were obliged to be contented with the wdno, 
to the exportation of which the town-council made no objection ; and 
the altar was enclosed in a recess in xhc wall above the river, between 
the Ithone and the road, where, sumiou'^tcd by a cross, it long ap- 
peared os a symbol of the triumph of Christianity over Paganism. 
At last, after having been transported from its original position to 
the town hall, it was moved thence to the market-place at Tain, 
which, since that time, has taken the name of Place du Taurobole. 

We shou<ld not have stopped^ so long at this stone, the form and 
intention of which are the same as those of similar monuments, if the 
whole of tlie first, and the half o^the^second line of the inscription 
upon it had not been effaced. This circumstance, which at fii-st 
sighf appears of no archmological importance, has, however, served 
to a ;termine the date of the erection of this altar, which exercised 
for half a century tlic pens of all tlie learned mell of the Drome. 
The Abbe Chalieu was tlie first to /fid out the true meaning of 
the enigma : this taurobole, which had been Built to the menj^jry of 
the Emperor Commodus, suniamed the Pious, says Lempri^re, for 
having raised his mother’s lover to the consulate, was included in 
the proscription, which affected all public monuments on which' the 
name of this father of the countiy wis inscribed- Tim day following 
the night during which pommodus was poilbned, and the morning of 
the da}’' when, to pht aif end to him, he was strangled, Publius Hel- ^ 
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vius Pertinax, his successor, assembled tlie senate, and declared that 
Commodus had been the enemy of the country, and the enemy of 
the gods : ITostis senatus, hostis patriae f hostis deorunu To which 
the same men, who two years before had decreed him the title? of 
father of the country, replied » that his body should be drawn by 
hooks, and cast into the Tiber : Corpus ejus ut unco traheretur, aUp c 
in 2'ihcritn mitteretur, senatm postulavit. Unfortunately for the ex- 
ample, which would not have been a bad one to set, the ncAv emperor 
had alrettdy made His ai'rangemftits up|^n that point, bi' prudi^ntly 
having the bo^ of Commodus interred, fearing he •might recowr 
from the halter, as he had previously done from the poison. The* 
senate wus in dcs|>air at not being able to give this proof of devotion 
to Pertinax, when Cingius Severuigi rose, and turning on the eiiigles 
the penalty he ^yould have inflicted on Ihe corpse, demanded, as sen- 
ator and pontiff (a two-fold ca^city in which he had enjoyed tlic 
double advantage of decreeing to Commodus the titles di father oi' 
his country, and of divine emijci'or), that his statues should bo abol- 
ished, aSid his name effaced from the public and private monuments : 
Censeo . . . abolemlas statuas, nomcnqne ex omnibus priratis public- 
isque monumentis eradendum, Pertinax, who hod opposed the ven- 
geance they wished to wreaJt upon tlie corpse, saw no objecthxn to 
letting them injure the statues j a^ an ainendment was even addi-d 
to the projeett'd law of Cingiu^Dverus, which was to the effect that 
the statues should he displp^.ea and tlie name ciased, not only in 
Home, but throughout the provinces. This decree passed the Alps, 
and reached Tain, at the ^ine time as the news of the death of their 
god. Those who were kneeling before the altar, rose, mutilated the 
inscription, and all was over. This is tlie reason of the erasure not- 
having gone beyond the si'cond line;|br they took no mor** precaution 
to hide tlicir change of religion, than was made use of by our vendors 
of patent wares to hide tlr-’ir apcstaxjy, alter July, 18110, when they cron- 
tented themselves with effacing the word “royal” from IheiP patents, 
and continued to sell their tohaccoa and their salts. France reniein- 
bers when she was a Homan province. ( 

The following is the manner in wliich the Abbe Chalieu read the 
inscription: — 

“Ifffatn aoujn magnee idea}, pro salute imporatoris 'Carsaris Marii Aurclii 
Lucii Commodi, Autonini Pii, domusque diwuse, colonise, Copige Claudiaj Au- 
gusta? Lugdunonsis, taurobolium fecit Quintus Aqiiius Antonianus, pontifex 
perpetuus, ex va^ieinatione Pusonii^Jul^ni Archigalli inchoatum, xii. kalen- 
darum maii consummotum, viii. kalendarum mail, Lucio Eggio ^rarullo, 
Heio Papirio (Eliano consulibus^ priceuntti .Slit, Meio Paiiiriu sutxrdulc 
tibicinc Albio Verino.*^' ' '■ 
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The altar having been examincdi con^mented on, and sketched, 
we determined to ascend to the hermitage. As the anchorite was no 
longer tliere to do die honours of the mountain, we had our breakfasts 
carried up, and after about an hour^s rather difficult ascent, we 
reached the top, Paul Orosc, and FloAis, being in our hands. The 
vkiw from this height is admirable : to the north extends the country 
of file ancient Allobrogos ; to the cast is a chain of the Alps, from 
wliich the Iser descends; on the south the cye^an trace the com.se 
of the Khonc for from twelve to fifteen leagues, as it gradually dis- 
appciarsij diminishing in the distance ; and on the wyst the horizon 
is bounded by the mountains of Vivarais, Velai, and Auvergiio. 
The battle-field in which the Romans, under the command* of Fabius, 
TIRfffifte Auverni, under Bituus, exAqpds from the foot of the mountain 
to the junction of the Iser amf the Rhone. • 

We have told how the Mawsalians summoned the Romans into 
Gaul, antTT’aius Sextus founded a town on the borders of the Cft'iius. 
'Jlie people who suffered most in this struggle, Massalia had made 
no complaint of; but the Vocontii happening to be within the reach of 
b'abius, he attacked them without a pretext, sold the inhabitants of 
the to\>'ns by auction, and obliged their k^ig, Tcutomal, to take refuge 
amongst the Allobroges. 

Now among the kings whom^Teutomal called brothers, wms a 
jKiw’crful w'arrior, whom Livy, FlohiSjand Paul Orose, call Bituus ; 
Strabo, Bittos ; and Valerius Maximus^^lctullus. He was the richest 
of the Gallic princes, his subjects were numerous and brave, he had 
rich harvests in his plains, and mines of gold and silver in his moun- 
tains. He seized the moment in w^hich the new consul, Cn. 1 )omi- 
tius, reached the camp, to send an embassy, demanding from him the 
restoration •f Teutomal to his kingdom. It was a strange, but at 
the same ^me a magnificent and noble-looking procession. The* 
chief conmanded a troop of youi^ hfiroemAi, who were clothed in 
purpie«#<md covered with coral and gold ornaments. Next him came 
tfle Qpurt minstrel, w’itli the emblems of his office in his hand, singing 
the plory of Bituus, the courage of the Auverni, aiid the exploits of 
the ambassador ; behind him came the royal hounds, enormous dogs 
from Belgium ajd Brittany, each of«fi"hom yore round his neck a 
collar of massive go]d, encrullted with precious stones. The diiSplay 
of so much wealth was a bad plan for obtaining peace from Domitius. 
Instead of restoring Teutomal to his throne, os the king of the 
Auverni desired, 1 )omitius deman^pd tl^,e surrender of Tgutonial, threat- 
ening, if the fugitive were not given*up, to seek him, if necessary, 
in the mountains of his Ully. The emkussy rctuimed immediately to 
Bituus wdth this thfeat df w^or. 
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'Wiiv was a treat to the ancient Gauls, who attacked tlic sea with 
tlieir javelins, shot their darts against the lightning, and, as we before 
said, feared nothing in the world except the fall of heaven upon their 
heads. The tops of the mountains of Auvergne biassed as in the time 
of tlieir volcanoes; and to the c.y of war, all the tribes commanded by 
Bituus, son of Luem, and all those who were in alliance 'with hin,, 
liasteiied to arms. Six months were employed in organizing these 
masses , for six months the magnificent chieftain held a feast for his 
hundred thousand allies; and at^the commencement of the spring, 
some days after '^he arrival nf Quintus Fabius Maximus in the ,Uoman 
camp, Bituus set out from the place where Clermont and Auvergne* 
now are, at the head of nearly two hundred thousand men. 

Meanwhile, the Homans, thinl(icg that they had only to cohiedu 
with the Allobroges, whom they had just defeated near Avignon, 
pui'sued them up the left bank of the Khone. The still flying llllo- 
brogcs crossed the Iscr ; the Homans crossed it behind fticin. Tlie 
Allobroges plunged into the bowels of their country j the Homans 
followed them, expecting to arrive at Vienne at the same time. 
When only fourteen or fifteen leagues from it, Quintus Fabius and 
the pro-consul, Domitius, stopped for the night at Tegna ; tlioy 
bivouacked their forty thousand men round the town, and lighted 
watch-fiix*6. The night passed qum.tly ; but the next morning, with 
the first dawn of day, the seixfinels gave the alarm. During the 
night two hundred thousand^en had descended from the mountains 
of the Vivarais, and the vanguard of this immense army was already 
on the opposite bank of the Hhonc. 

The Homans could have repassed the Iser, and regained the city 
of Sextus ; but they had, throughout Gaul, the reputation of being 
invincible, and this retreat would ha^e destroyed it. Fabius decided 
bn risking a battle, to preserve the renown of the eagles ;^he ordered 
his troops to post thciRselve# haif-way down the mouittain, and, 
pitching the consular tents on the top, considered tranquilly the 
manner in wliich the passage of this multitude was to be cficcted. 
Trees were throwjn across, and nearly forty thousand men passed the 
first day ; but, as at this rate it would have taken five days for the 
whole army to reach ^ic ophite shore, Bituus ordered a number of 
boa^ijji|^.jchained together, planks were then laid across, and in 
the the Homans saw half of^the Gauls in the plain which 

lay bmreen them and the Iser. Domitius then asked if it was 
not time for tbf attack; but Fabius replied: << Let them pass, all whom 
it can bear, the earth can cover.** At eleven o’clock the Homans had 
ql^osite them one hundt*ed syid sixty thousand men, and forty thou- 
sand were still on the other bank, eager to pbss. fabius saw that the 
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moment had arrived; he ordered the tiiimpets to sound, and the 
eagles to be displi^yed. At the same time the ranks of the Gauls 
oj)ened, Bituus appeared, clad in magnificent armour and a robe of 
splendid colours, seated on a silver car, and followed by the royal 
hounds, led by attendants, who placc(^ themselves on the right wing 
of yic army. Then casting his eye on the four legions, which, close 
up against each other, hardly covered the base of the mountain, and 
sc^cing the weakness of the Homans, the King of ^the Arbcrni laughed, 
and gave the order to march. 

“ B.?rhaps you will do well to wait till the rest •f your soldiers 
have passed,” said one of the chiefs to him. 

! and why ? ” asked Bituus ; “ there are hardly enough for 
my ciogs to breakfast on.” • • 

Tlie Romans, motionless ak rocks, saw this tide «f foes approach- 
ing ^Sen^but hardly were they within reach of their arrows, when 
tlic* cavalrj' covered the wings, and the legions dividing, opefied a 
space for the slingors and archers. A hail of arrows and stones 
welcf)med the Gallic army ; but the march of such a multitude was 
not to be stopped by so slight an opposition. The two armies met, 
and the struggle commenced, horse against horse, and foot against 
foot ; the shoeft was terrible, the combat frightful. At last, after an 
liour’s close fighting, the centre o^thc Romans appeared to give way. 
Bituus fiung himself into the brea^v which opened before his car, 
ordering his dogs to be unloosed, that >they might devour the van- 
quished; but, in reply to this order, Fabius ordered “his centre to 
open, and Bituus and his troops found themselves opposed to the 
elephants. At a signal from their conductors, these animals began 
to march ten in a line, and penetrating into the centre of the enemy, 
separated llito four troops, a<lvanccd in four difierent directions, 
crushing Ml they met, and trampling men under foot as if they haT* 
been g^s ; at the same time, ^y the nafural instinct of animals, 
^■h i^c]j||jll^dB them to attack the brute creation rather than man, his 
dog^ threw themselves upon the elephants. Irritated by the pain, 
the latter lost order, and rushing wildly about, i^ttacked and des- 
troyed indiscriminately men, horses, and dogs, uttering cries which 
were heard abqa^e the tumult of the*1ftittle, |s the thunder is heard 
above tho roar of the oceai# ^ ^ 

The soldiers of Bituus saw these terrible animals for tho first 
time. They had heard of them, however : their g^rondfathers had 
seen Hannibal lead forty of thegi across the Alps, a%il had spoken of 
them to their sous and grandsons with a superstitious terror, which 
still endured amoi^t them. They dv^d not wait for them, for they 
knew not how to %)mbat tliem ; besides, their horses, not being ablc« 
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to bear the sight or the smell, took fright, turned round, and ciirricd 
them away. For a moment the plain presented the aspect of a 
vast circus, in which men, horses, dogs, and elephants, were exter- 
minating each other. Confusion soon spread througli the ranlcs of 
the Gauls: tliey hunied tow^irds the bridges, their only mode of 
retreat; but the bridge of boats not being strongly made, the chanh> 
broke, the planks gave way, and men and horses fell into the boatSi 
which, being overcrqwded, sank ; the bridge was destroyed, and the 
flpiig crowd hastened towards the other, *■ 

The i lephan^s had been re-asscmblcd, and were 'inarclu'.^’- upon 
the multitude ; and one hundred and twenty thousand men, according 
to Livy; one hundred and thirty thousand, according to riiny^; and,, 
one hundred and fifty thousand, arcftording to l*aul Orosc, slept, ifever 
to rise again, oiF* a space hardly sufficient to cover so many bodies, 
and which extends from the foot of* the mountain to the Isc^/* As 
to Ifituus, he swam across the Khone, and ^vithout soldiers or 
servants, followed by two of his dogs onl}^ regained his mountains, 
leaving in the hands of his enemies his car and his mantle. It \N'as 
then that Fabius and Doniitius built two temples on the top of the 
mountain, one dedicated to Mars, the other to Hercules ; and a column, 
surmounted by a trophy of the arms taken by the Gauls. An un- 
heard of thing, says Flonis, for neVbr till then had the Roman pt‘ople 
made their victory a reproacly<J6 the conquered: “ nam inmita- 
tm nostnHj nuntjuam enim pt^lm Botmniis hostihm domitis victorunn 
suam exprohravit'^ 

Breakfast having been finished, and the battle-field identified, wc 
came down from the holy mountain, crossed the Rhone by tlie first 
iron bridgi: made in France, and found ourselves at Tournon, close to the 
Chateau of the Dukes of Soubise. On ffacing this old, half-ilfined edifice, 
^ did all 1 could to draw from those in charge of it sofr«e ^varlike 
legend, or poetical tradition ; biit, w^iether from ignorance oJ^forgctful- 
ness, or real absence of such, 1 found the inhabitants as dunAv^s tl][e 
ruins of the fortress. As to Tournon, 1 was obliged to be contdpited 
with the account given by Gregory of Tours. He says, that an enor- 
mous rock, leaning against the mountain, and supported upon a bid 
of ice, fell from its b^se intft ^iic Rhone, and, imiKiding its course, 
oblig^ it to make a circuit (tour), fropi v^ich Tournon takes its name. 
I leave my readers to judge of this pun cof the sixteenth ccntuiy. 

The CSiatean of Soubise is built, indeed, on a rock of granite, the 
presence of whech near the stiseom^is difficult to explain, unh ss we 
adopt' the story of Gregory of i'ours. However, as it began to get 
late, we left this geological qrestion to be Explained by those more 
learned than oui*sclves, and took the road to Vafcncc. After about 
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two hours’ walking, we airived opposite the rock of Glun, which tlie 
iuhahitants tried to remove from the Khone, tlie navigation of which 
it impedes. The rock is a vestige of the Chateau of Ginn, which 
Louis IX. attacked and took by storm; “ because,” says tlie author 
of the Annals of his reign, “ lord ofithc castle robbed, and spoiled, 
agd overloaded with imposts, all those who passed by the castle, or 
caifib near it.” It was the second time we had found traces of St. 
Louis on our road. We lost them at Aiguesmortes. 

AVhile we were looking;^at thii historical niin, above which a 
falcon was hovgring in the clouds, some drops of raijj began to fall, 
and a peal of thunder was heard; it was a warning for us to huny 
on our road ; but, in spite of our diligence, night and the rom caught 
^’WiOeesomc distance from Valenc^.^ The rain alone wa'" very dis- 
agreeable, for, being a carriag\road, there was no f^jir of losing our 
way.\^Wc decided on our course, anil bravely let ourselves get wet 
througnT^lI, perceiving a little public-house, we took refuge in it- 
It was full of people who, caught like us in tlic storm, were treating 
themselves to some nice looking w'hite wine, and w’aiting*for the 
storm to i)ass over. While we were drying our clothes, 'Jadin and 
I looked at each other to know whether we should do the same. 
The hermitage «we had drank in the morning prepared us badly for 
the wine of a x>ublic-house ; hovre^’er, as the external damj) went off, 
we felt the necessity of warmth inside. We therefore determined to 
ask our hostess, half from necessity half in payment for her 
hospitality, for the usual bit of bread and cheese and bottle of new 
wine, which were brought us immediately. In all doubtful cases, 
like the present, it was always Jadin who sacrificed himself. Ho half 
tilled his glass, held it to the light, turiiad it round, examined it in 
every way, gnd, satisfied with li^ inspection, raised it to his mouth 
with moreyjonfidencc. As for me, I followed his movements with* 
the anxiew of a man who, with<yit putting himself forwards, must 
share ti^i^ood or bad fate of his travelling companion. I saw Jadin 
sHcni^ taste his first mouthful, then a second, then a tliird, then 
cunpfy his glass and fill it again, all without uttejing a word, and 
with an increasing astonishment which had something religious and 
gi-atoful about it. Then he began t^#try it again, with the some 
lu’ccautions, an^appeored to^nish it with the^same enjoyment^ 

“ Well I” said I, still waiting.* 

“True happiness is only to bo found in virtue,” answered Jadin, 
gravely ; “ we are virtuous, and heaven rewards us ; tf^te that wine.”* 

I did not wait to be told a sccSndlame, but stretched out my glass 
and swallowed its contents as conscientiously fts circumstances required. 

“What do you say tcrit?” continued Jadin, with the satisfaction 
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of a man who, having been the first to discover a good thing, wishes 
his comrade to enjoy it with him. 

“ 1 say that the hostess has made a mistake in the cask, and that 
she has given us wine at five firancs a bottle to take with bread and 
cheese, which appears to me a^strangc and ill-timed extravagance.” 

“ Dame !” called Jadin. ^ 

** Wait one moment, sir,” answered the hostess ; “lam trying' to 
get my cat out of your dog’s teeth.” 

“ Mylord, you ratical !” cried Jadin, rising, “ Here, here ! Why, 
you forget where you are.. You’ll get us turned out, you wretch !” 

Mylord came to us licking his lips, llie eat was dead; the 
woman followed him, holding the deceased by the tail. 

“ Well, that was soon done! ” ^d she. “ Look here, hushaiBi.^j:^’'' 
poor puss.” , / 

We expected a dreadful storm, ^d looked at each other/vith 
anxiety. ' 

“ llah ! ” said the publican, vrithout even turning his head ; and con- 
tinuing* to warm his feet, and to pufi* away at his pipe. “ Fling the 
good-for-nothing tiling out of doors ; it wus always eating the cheese, 
and never the mice. You arc a fine fellow,” continued he, caressing 
Mylord; “if* you find any others in the house, I give them to you.” 

“ Come,” said I to Jadin, “ we j^rc in the promised land here, and 
if you take my advice we shall l^y in a stock of wine and cats.” 

“ Yes,” said Jadin ; “ only ^e ought to know what we are to pay 
for them,” 


“ The gentlemen wanted me ?” said the hostess, returning, after 
having got rid of the cat. 

“ Yes, my good woman we want to know what your wine costs, 
and what your cat is 'worth ?” ^ 

“ The wine, sir H Five sous a bottle.” 

“ And the cat ?” w » 

“ O, as for the cat, you can give what you like to the 

“ But where are we then,” cried I, “ that we may prepare acrl- 
fice to the gods?”^ '' 

“ You are at St. Peray,” was the reply. 

“ At St. Peray P Then tiy,^ get us some meat, or an omelette, a 
sort, anil bring us two o^W botties.”"" 
for three francs, inclufiix^ the cat^ one of the best re- 
pasli^^had ever had in our lives. In Fans, puss alone would have 
cost double the^mouey ; it is true we should probably have eaten him 
in a stew. 

At ten o’clock we set-out again, gaily, and, alter twenty minutes 
,;Wdlking, leached Valence. . 




CHAPTER XIL 


VALENCE. 

Although Valence, like 
Vienne, dates from the 
highest antiquity (for, ac- 
cording to An’dre Duchesne 
Touraiigoau, author of the 
“ Antiquities of the Toaviim, 
Castles, and most remark- • 
able Places in France,” it 
must have been founded?^ 
fifteen hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, 
the modem traditions have 
quite superceded its ancient 
associations. Ceesar the ge- 
neral has been forgotten in 
Boi!aparte the sub-l]pilt^- 
ant; and the Emperor Con- 
- stance, who was taken 
there, in IJppe Pius VI.,* 
who died there. 

It was, I believe, in 1788, at Ajaccio, thA Bonaparte received his 
commission of sub-dieutoiiant in La Fare’s regiment of artillery, in • 
ganiagn at Valence. He left home, for the satisfoction of his 
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family, took with him hisji brother Louis, to whom he was teachings 
mathematics. Anived at his destination, he hired a bed-room for 
himself, and an attic for his younger brother, at No. 4, Grande Rue, 
opposite the library kept by Marc Aur^le, in the house of Mile. Bau. 

Bonapai^e, at tliat time, liVed in great letirement, passing a past 
of his clays in Marc Aur^le’s shop, with whom the young sub-lieuton- 
ant had contracted an intimacy, and who had placed all his hoofs at 
his service. As for Jhis evenings, they were devoted to two or three 
friends: M. Josselin, an old officer; M. de Montalivet, who was 
aftei-wards a j.ecr of France; and M. de Tardiva,' ex-abb/: of St. 
Ruf. 

Bonaparte had met a young person at M. de Tardiva’s, with whom 
he became passionately in love. Fxr name was Mademoiselle 
du Colombier, and she belonged to u family in easy if not affluent 
circumstances. Bonaparte professed, even at this period, thi^t .:.Vrict- 
ness‘bf j)rinciplc, which he preserved on the throne ; and accordingly, 
no sooner had he received Mademoiselle Gr^goire's' assent, than lie 
attempted a step of the greatest boldness in his position — he asked 
her in marriage. 

Unhappily for Bonapart«,he had a rival who was preferred to him — 
if not by Mademoiselle Gregoire, at all events by het* family. This 
rival’s name w’as M. de Bressieux.- The relations did not hesitate for 
an instant between a gentleman whose', fortune was sdready secured, 
and a sub-lieutenant who hf,d his to make. Bonaparte was refused, 
and ^ladcmoiselle Gregoire became Madame de Bressieux. 

This was all the more painful to the young Napoleon, as, if we can 
believe those popular anecdotes which always spring up in the wake of 
great men, he had a presentiment of his foture career. One day, 
having, when in company with sonre of his young comrades, given 
three francs as alms to a poor woman, the ragged prophetess wished 
him in return the crownf of France. The offleers began laughing at 
such an extraordinary amount of gratitude. Bonaparte alon^ mained 
serious; and when his gravity increased the general hilaiity, 
men,” said the fjj6ure sovereign, I am better than a swine-herd, and 
SextUvS V. became a pope:” 

l,^nother day, whci^ Bonaparte had mnat his stp^ies from five in 
the nfflmmg, Pormentier, the suryeoiSof ^ regiment, entered into 
the sub-lieutenant’s room to speak to his mther Louis. Bonaparte 
took his sabre, and knocked at the ceiling of his room with the scab- 
*bard« Five niinutes after, I 4 )ui 8 ^came down half asleep. “Idle 
fellow” said Napoleon him, “are you not ashamed to got up at 
such an hour.” “ Ah,” said liouis, “ you scold me, when 1 ought to 
bkme you, for you awoke me in the middle of"a beautiful dream ; 
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I was drcaminjj that I was a King.” “ You a King,” said Napoleon, 

“ I suppose I was Emperor then.” 

Bonaparte remained three years at Valence, and went away leav- 
ing a debt of three francs, ten sous, at a pastry-cook’s named 
Coriol. • * 

• In spite of the changes, -which took place in his titles, and 
features, Napoleon did not forget Valenee, although he never eutcrc^d 
the town after ho became emperor. All the (kbts which he had 
contracted then, whether of affection, or of money, were repaid with 
usury, jpyen to that of the pastry-cook, Coriol. Mademoiselle Gro- 
goire, then Madame de Bressieux, was appointed reader to the 
emperor's mother; her husband was created baron, and adniinistrator 
* forests, and her broth^ mifde prefect of Turin. As for Marc 

Aurele, he was remembered in wiothcj; manner. • 

Oihtfee seventh of October, lf408, during the celebrated interview 
at Ihfurt, while Na})oloon was at table -with the Emperor Alexander, 
the Queen of Westphalia, tlie King of Bavaria, the King of,Wurt- 
oinberg, the King of Saxony, the Grand Duke Constantine, the 
Vrincc-primato, and I’rinco William of Brussin, the conversation fell 
on the golden bull, under wdiich, until tht establishment of the con- 
federation of the Bhiuc, the election of emperor took place. The 
prince-primat(', who was now on iRs own subject, entered into some 
details about it, and placed the date of the bull in the year 1409. 

“ 1 think you make a mistake, Monsieur Ic Prince,” said Napoleon, 
interrupting him. “This bull, if I recollect rightly, was published 
ill loIiO, in the reign of the ICmpcror Charles IV.” 

“ Your majesty is right,” said tlie prince-piimatc, in taxing his 
memory. “ But how is it your majesty has preserved the date of a 
bull, with suCii religious accuracy^ If it had been that of a battle, I 
should havo^eeii less astonished.” 

“ Shall / tell you the secret of^my*remembering it, as you seem 
to he EKbAtCuch astonished, Monsieur le Prince?” replied Napoleon. 

“ T^ur majesty will give us great pleasure by doing so.” 

“Well,” continued the emperor, “you mustknow%}ien, that when 

1 was a sub-lieutenant of artillery ” 

At this commipiccment there was a ^Sneral movement of sutoms** 
and curiosity among; the illiAtri^us guests, of so mai-ked a nature 
that Napoleon paused for An iimtant ; but, seeing that they were all 
keeping in order to hear him, he went on with a smile — 

“ I was saying, that when I ha 4 il tly honour to be s(ib-licutenant 
of artillery, I remained three years in garris^ at Valence. I cai'od 
very little for society^ and^lived very rctifcd. A happy chance placed 
me opposite a librarian, a well informed, and most obliging man, who 
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placed his library at my service. I read his books through twice, or 
three times during my residence in the capital of La Drome, and 1 
have never forgotton anything which 1 read at that period, not even 
tlic date of tlie golden bull.” 

Napoleon, who, as w’e Itavc said, never returned to Valence, 
while he was on the throne, passed through it after his fall, as die 
was being conducted to the Island of Elba, by the coiiimiasioncS’s of 
the four powers. , 

The second association prcse^ited bj? Valence, is as we have said 
that conncctediwith Pope Pius VI., who died in the tovni, Augy st 29th, 
1799. He, like Napoleon, had a strange career, which dawned in 
obscurity, and set in slavery. 

Angelo Braschi, born at Cessna, December 27th, 1717, IcftflBFSa^ 
tivc to^\n at tlie age of seventeen, seek liis fortune at Home ; he 
had the confidence belonging to thj^ age, w as handsome, had.j|)lenty 
of learning, and little money. Immediately on liis arrival, he went 
to a friend of his father’s with a letter of introduction. This frii'iid 
made fiim the vague ofiers of assistance .which are made to cveiy' one, 
and w'hen the door was shut, thought no more of him. 

The next day Cardinal, KuBb, and Angelo Braschi’s new patron 
were walking in Mount Pincio, w'hen a young man' passed by them 
and bowed. i 

'VV^'ho is that young man ? ” said Cai'dinnl Ruffo. 

“ A poor devil,” replied^the patron “ who has come to Rome, re- 
lying on Providence, and who jmobably at the ])resent moment has 
not more than a piastre in his pocket to live upon, until it pleases 
Ih’ovidcnce to think of him.” 

Th(* next day with thd same walk, came the same meeting, and 
the same bow'. n «• 

“ Really,” said Ruifo, “ I should like to know how' fai^you arc out, 
as regards the fortune this snne ^young mai i .” V 


“ Would your Eminence like to ask him to show thcH.-^tom of 
his purse?” said the patron laughing. 

“ Yes, call hkn,” said Ruflb. 

“ Braschi,” said the patron, calling to him. MTicn the young 
man had. come to tlmm, “Bi^schi,” he continued^ “His Eminence, 
the (Cardinal Ruffo, desires to know#how mijch you had in your 
pocket when we met you yesterd^’, and how much you have 
tc-day?.?^ 

“ 15 Q- 4 iny® person not in Jioly orders, I should refuse to give an 
emvreit/* said Braschi, “ for if is very much in the nature of a con- 
fession ; but with your Eirijnence the case is different. Yesterday, I 
a piastre, to-day I have only seven fiioH.” ^ 
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‘•Anri liow long* are you going lo tve on that seven faoli?” 
asked Jiiifid. 

“ Nearly two days,” replied Braschi ; “and two days are almost 
ail eternity.” 

“ But, when this eternity has come !o an end, what do you intend 
d*ing ? 

^ T dr>n’t know. Heaven will provide for me.” 

“ J )o you believe so in cai*nest ? ” replied llnflW) laughingly, 

“I'pon iny soul, 1 believc*it,” rej^ied Braschi. 

“ A*\d yoiu>ire certain that you will not die of hunger ? ” 

“ (k*i ta'iii.” 

“ ^'ou have so much faith, that 1 begin to be of your own bpinion,” 

“ (’omc with nie.” • • 

“I a in at. your orders, youiMKmine^ce.” 

Tv»r<^houi*s aftr‘rwiu*ds Angelo Braschi was installed as secretnry 
loPopt‘ I »en edict XIV., who, the following year made him auditor, and 
soon aftc'rwards trcasiu-er of the Apostolic Chamber, a place, which 
leads intallihly to the purple. On the death of Bezzonico, he re- 
eei>ed the eurdinal’s hat, from the hands of Clement XIV., and 
when tilt' latter in his turn died, the poor* child of ('esena, who had 
come to Borne ^^^th a piastre in his pocket, succeeded him as spiritual 
King of the Christian world, under tile title of Bins VI., February loth, 
177d. 

Pius VI., as wc have seen, attained to tfie iiontificate at a stormy 
period : the horizon ^^•as cverpvlierc black with the coming tempest. 
'J’hc Jesuits, whose order it had been attemxited to reform, and who 
had dt'clared their wish to vontinm an thvij had vomtnfnrod, or aot 
continae at all, had been abolished by Gangaiielli; America, by the 
liol]) of hYanfo, was gaining its independence from England ; tlic 
Emperor Joswph had declared himself at the ht*ad of the philosophc'rs ; 
Naples was /preparing to free itseM’ fr8m the alk'giance Avhieh she 
owed tq^omc: the earth was faU of convulsions, and every throne 
trembljfcl. 

During these hours of calmness which precede •great conflicts, 
Pius VI. did a great deal; he made tlie Vatican that magnificent 
museum which thg artists of all nations •now visit ; he enlarged t^iv 
hoi’bour of Ancona, an^ const rift tc<^ the lighthouse which stands t lft.'re ; 
he added a magnificent sacristamto the basilisk of St. Peter ; replaced 
the obelisk of the Quiriiial ; and finally, he pursued that great work 
which the Boman Bepublic bcqu(;;Slth^d to the emperft's, and the 
emperors to the popes — the draining of the I’oniiiie Mai-shes. Thanks 
to his immense labours, the Appion road, 4liat master-piece of Boman 
industry, was freed fl'om the mountains which encumbered it, and 
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under which it had almost dis£t|if>carc!d« A canal wa^ dug* for con- 
ducting the stagnant waters to Lake Fogliano. Twelve thousand 
acres were regained for the cultivation of com and the feeding 
cattle. An entire town w'iis about to be raised in the midst of tliis 
triumph of human will over nature, wdieft the French Uevolution 
broke out, bringing with it the civil constitution of the eb^rgy wdi^ih 
destroyed all grades of spiritual pnesthood* It was to this constitii*- 
tion that the pricfsts were required to swear to, hut out ol* thirty- eight 
bishops four only submitted to it, ancl out of sixty-four Ihousand 
priests, sixty-f^o thousand five hundred refused it. •This resistance 
might be expected to have found and did naturally find a support in 
Itomc, and the href dbvtrmal W’as the electric chain which co nducted 
the lightning up to the Vatican. «"(*>n L'tth Fe bruary, iTOr'J, the ^rfflen 
consul received ^orders to pjacc; the e^uteheon of liberty on the doc^r 
ol‘ his house and on that of the Acadtniy. I’hia ordc'i* as tc d 

' by Jilajor Flottc and by the Commissary Hugon de llussviile, and 
was af‘eordingly executed. The people murmured, but llugon and 
Flotte got into their carriage, and with the tricolour e^M.;kade in tlicir 
hats, took the line of the Kuo du Cours. Upon this the i^'ople from 
murmurs changed to groans, and the two eomniissioueis replied by 
contemptuous expressions. 

The tumult increased, threats w^erc uttered, and at Home the 
action follows the threat imnu'diately. d'he caniage of tlu' i w’(; eommis- 
Moners was overturned j escaped, and iJass^ilh* tried to defend 

hiins(‘lf, when a barber gUdt‘d between the l(*gs of th(»sc who sur- 
rounded him, and stabbed liim with his razor. I'he Kepublic had 
now a murder to avenge. 

The vengeance w^as slow. Our armies were three years on their 
road to Home, for in this road wefc Mantua, Areola, siiul Lodi. At 
last Bonaparte, wd\o six years previtmsly had left at thb commeneo- 
ment of his career that town at w^iich Pius VI. was thre^oars after- 
W'ards to bring his to a conclusion— Bonapai te eiKamp?^^^ before 
Home, as Brciinus, Hannibal, Alaric, and the Constable de m.uvi)on 
had previously, ftone. On the lOth February, 1797, the treaty which 
placed Home under a contribution of thiyty-one million francs, which 
4med it with a sujjplj* of sixteen hundred horses, a^d took from it a 
part*^f Komagna, was signed atcTofbntino; ?nd, as new victories 
W’cre calling Nai)olean to the Tyiol,® General Victor remained near 
Ancona with fifteen thotisarid men, in order to see the treaty exe- 
cuted, ^ t 

It was then that assassination of Duphot took place — an 
ag^assination which called ffor a second ^venqjcaiice. This second 
vibgeance was more prompt and more terrible than the first. Ber- 
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lliiiT took tlio command of the army ; and, on the 19tli of January, 
1798, encamiKul in Jiis turn l)eueath the walls of Koine, which he 
entered, at the end of seventeen days, with Massena. A month after- 
wards, Pins VT. left tlic city by the Porte Angeliquc, as a prisoner ; 

1j(' was then eighty years *old. 

• Undecided as to what country the captive ought to be taken to, 
Uie directory at first had him conducted to Vienne, but in consequence 
of an eartlKpiake, they left it for ^^lorence. In® the commeiicemc'iit 
of the year 1799, when the Jiussian and Austrian armies were 
llircatecing Itiily, he was removed in spite of the paraf^’^sis, by which 
1 k‘ had been attacked to Parma, from Parma to Turin, from Tiuiii to 
iJrianeon, and from Briangon to Valence, wherd he died, on the 27th 
o^^^ugust. During his jou^nej^^he had been obliged to cross 
Mount GVmevre on a litter, in tli^ midst of the snow, flis body covered 
with iSanuds. It was on July l*th, that he entered the towm, w^cre 
no aceonnnodation had been prepared for his reception ; he was con- 
(hicted to the goYornment house, and whilst the room w^as* being 
prepared for him, \vas set down on the terrace. It was then, that he 
opened his eyes, wdiich he kept abnost always shut ; and, astonished 
w ith the magnificence of the landscape wlflch was displayed beneath 
his eyes, lie- raised himself on the litter, and cried out ** O die hella 
viata I ” 

In the meanwhile, the illness of the sovereign pontiff was advan- 
cing wdth rapid strides, and the mart/r •w'as approaching the end 
of his sufierings. On the 20th August, a violent vomiting an- 
nounced that the paralysis had reached his bowels. Pius VI., 
feeling iinniediatel}^ that his end drew ne^r, asked for the viaticum 
from the Archbishop of Corinth; and received if sitting up in an 
arm-chair, cJjTd in his pontifical r^es, with one of his hands resting 
upon his breast, and the other on the Holy Gospel. On the next day 
f ’10 extreme* unction was adminislAcd^to him by the same person. 
'J'oward^rmidiiight the palpitations became so frequent, that they 
left iio^rtber doubt as to the state of his holiness. The Archbishop 
of Corinth, who had already given Iiim the viaticum, 8»d the extreme 
uiKition, gave him the papal absolution. Pius VI. making a last 
effort, raised hinisj^df, and in dying proifbunced kis sovereign bcnedi«»» 
t ion on 1 he w orld, whkh he waAbc^t to leave. Some hours afterwards 
he expired. 

An liour afterwards, a man wearing a chesnut coloured coat, , 
"leather breeches, and jock boots, azvl T^th a tri-coloureS scarf round 
his body, entered the chamber of the deftmetp went to his bod, lifted 
up the sheet wdiich covered the corpse, examined whether he were 
really dead, assembleS the*attendants who had accompanied Pius VL, 
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sat down before a table, toak from his pocket an ink-stand, i)cn, and 
paper, and drew up the draft of the folloAving process verbal, which 
he afterwards copied into the registers of the mayoralty : — 

“To-day, the twelfth fnietidi- r, the year seven of the Fn'ncli Kqmhlie, 
at the hour of three in the afternoon, before mo, Jean Louis Cliauvaii, 
municipal admiTii'strator of the commonalty of Valence, appointed foj,’ tlie 
I>urpose of drawino- up deeds for the notification of the births, deaths, and 
marriages of the eiti/eiis. M. Jose?>h Sjnna, Archbishop of Corinth, has 
appeared, aeoonipanic'd by M. Jean, priest,' aged forty years, M. Jerome 
Fantivy, also prfi'&t, and M. Caracbolo, whose first name is also a 

priest, and also aged forty, the said Fantivy, being aged sixty-foui' years, 
and all four of them liviag at Valence, in the house belonging to the eitadi*!, 
and attached to the after-ni('ntioncd.»dcceascd, and has (lc('larcd to me^WHt 
Jean Angelo Hrass^hi, Pius VI., iJontilT jjjT Itonic, died this day at twc'iity- 
fivc minutes past one in the nioruing, in tac said house, being aged eiuhty-one 
year^, eight months, and two days, certified as true by the dejxJnent, and 
the witnesses. I immediately went to the said dwelling-house, aecoini>!inied 
by the smd members, composing the central aduiinistrution, and by thr; i-om- 
misaioner of directory, besides two members of the municipal adminifttralion ; 
being there, we the public officers and administrators, umhTmcutioned, 
called for the citizens Duvauve officer of health, and Vidcl the (ddcT officer 
of health in chief, at the military hospital of this commuiialty, who, after 
having examined the said Ilraschi, Pius VI., have confirmed his death to us ; 
from wdiieh I have draw-n up the official document in presence of the com- 
mandant of the place, and of the jmstice of the ptjaco, belonging to the 
canton, and have signed it wdth them, the members of the said eonsiiluted 
authorities, the said officers of health, the deponent, the witm'S''eH, and the 
citizen Dons, secretary to the said communally, also siginng : Valence in 
the house of tlm commuiialty, the day, month, and year above mentioned 
The signatures follow.*’ u 

Such is the notification, copied literally, of tlic deatl of tlie two 
hundred and fifty-fourth sucoess</r of St. l^etcr. There'is, perhaps, 
only one document in the archives of all our history, that ettn^>L* etpn- 
pared to it : we mean the proct'ss-verbal of the death of liOuis^VlI. 

Thus, at thcAamc time, France was called to give the nations an 
example of the double humiliation of the temjioral and s|>iritual 
THiwer, upon which, up to tliat time, had rested Ihft social edifice of 
half fhe ivorld. * « 

M, Delacroix, a learned archjcolog\un, and author of an excellent 
account of the history and antiquities of the department of La Drome, 
did us the hollours of the towi^ of ^^alence. Adopting a chronological 
order in examining the town, he conducted us first to the leaning tower 
'yhich popular tradition carfics back to the third century, and which 
now as it then was, bent down to salute the Christians St. Felix, Fortu- 
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natus, and Ircnpcns, as they were marcliing to the stake, and has re- 
mained miraculously bent ever since in memory of their martyrdom. 
We went next to the cathedral dedicated formerly to Saint C-ornelius 
and Saint (Vprian, and now to Saint A|jollinarius ; it was consecrated 
the oth Auj»-ust, l()9o, by J*ope Urban 11., as he was g:oing to the coun- 
cit of Clermont, where the tirst crusade was resolved upon, as is esta- 
blished by the following Latin inscription : — 

“ Anno ab incarnatione Domini miyesimo nonagetimo qiiinlo, inilictionc 
sccuMtla, n«)nis Angusti, Urhanus papa sccundus, cum diiodccem episcopis, in 
lioiiorciSB^ bcafa) Mariaj virginis, ct sanctorum martyruni CoAelii et Cypriaiii, 
banc occlcsiam dcdicavit/’ 

^ lx is in the cathedral that Pius VI.’s monunfbnt was erected in the 
lir^ instance, his heart, inclos 4 ‘d in*«n ui*n, had been kept in the cita- 
del, and his bodj' placed in a ^ommcyi cemetery ; Hlit, by a decision 
which l^onaparte, who had now' arrived at the consulate, madc^ his 
two colleagues agi’ce to on November, 30th, 1709, it was enacted “ that 
the honours of sepulture should be rendered to this old man, vjio was 
made resj)ectal)le by his misfortunes, who had not been for an instant 
an enemy of PraiKU', c'xcepting when led away by perfidious advisers 
who surrounded liis old age; moreover it? was worthy of the dignity 
of the French nation, and in conformity with the kindliness of its 
natui’c to give such marks of consideration to him who had occupied 
one of the highest ranks on earth,” &c. 

The body of Pius VI. was, in consequence, exhumed ; and* strangely 
enough, this exhumation was the work of a Protestant, who raised 
around the cotliii a little vault of stone-woi’k, the door of which was 
walled up. Two years after, the concon^pt granted by Pius VII. to 
Bonapaitc served as a ransom for the mortal remains of his prede- 
cessor, whiefi, in accordance with Bie intentions of the dying pope, were 
removed to ^ the basilisk of St. IVtcr at Kome. However, the urn 
which contained his heart was rctifrncd to the town of Valence, and a 
mqnun^mt, surmounted by a bust of l^ius VI. by Canova, was exc- 
cuted^o receive it. 

On leaving the church w’e WTnt to see a beautifu?iittle monument 
of tlie renaissance age, erected by Italian sculptors about 1530, and 
known by the ijame of the PendentJf*of Vaknee. Its pimportlia^ 
long been a subject of discussfcn, J)ut it now appears certain ffiat it 
was the funeral vault of the MMral family. 

This is not the only monument of the period of the renaissance , 
left at Valence by this great but n< 4 W extinct famil^ The hotel, 
which is used as a warehouse by the son the libi*arian of Mai*c 
Aurele, whom wo have seen so kindly remembered by Bonaparte, 
is a marvel of the sixteenth century to which I have seen no equal 
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either in France or Engla|i(l ; it is, as we have said, exactly opposite 
the house which was inliabited three years by the sub-lieutenant of 
Ajaccio. 

We were returning with our cicerone, when he remembered some- 
thing else which he liad forgotten to shoW^ us, and this would have 
been a sin, as the Italians say, for we recommend it to artists as beiifg 
very curious : it is a door in the court-yard of the house No. 135, Hue 
de la Porollciie, aiidjs a beautiful specimen of artistic simplicity, for 
it has preserved the costumes o/ the period at which the artist exe- 
cuted his work^iustead of falsifying those of the tiirfc at whf-h tlie 
action represented took place. 

The subject represcMited in the first compartment on the Icft- haniL 
side is the history of Helen, fomridg ii^h her brother (Castor and her 
mother Leda, a«^ veiled group,, from^hich two dancing satyrs are 
raising the drapery. It is not, wc*must acknowledge, in this first 
panel that the costumes of the fifteenth century are to be found ; the 
artist, qn the contrary', has strictly followed all the details of ancient 
tradition. 

The second panel represents Pans, the handsome shepherd, dressed 
as a young nobleman of tho court of Francis I., with a toque and fea- 
thers, a velvet mantle, and silk yantaloons; behind* him is J upiter, 
who chose him to decide tho dispute between the goddesses. 'I'lie 
master of the gods, whose sceptre shows his power, is clad in a Flo- 
rentine cuiiuss, tastefully made, and looking as if it came from the 
hands of Ilcnvenuto Cellini. Before the judge, Venus, Juno, and 
Pallas, whose whole costume consists in a head dress, are disputing 
for the prize of beauty, which Venus has alreadj^ received, and on the 
left a beautiful battle horse is pawing the gi'ound impatient to carry 
the handsome shepherd back to theVourt of the king his'fathcr. 

The third compartment represents the elopement of Helen. The 
two lovers are so impatient to fly, that Paris has only had time to 
put on his hedmet, and carries the rest of his clothes on thovend^of 
n spear ; it is true he woidd have had some trouble to put theW on, 
for love lias lent^him his wings to render his flight quicker and safer. 

All these little figures are charmingly handled and most elegantly 
ilwhed, and I was m^rc foid;Unate in discovering this treasure, as it 
is in tfiie court-yard of a private hon^e, fad unknown to three quarters 
of the iidiabitants of Valence itself. Our lost visit was to the govcni- 
^ ment hikiae. We were shown the room in which J^ius VI. died, which 
is now mted Is a work-room ^y the shoemakers of the garrison, and 
the only traces of the sq^oum which the sovereign pontift’ made there 

the four metal bars fastened into tlie ceiling^which sustained the 
of his bed. The rain which had drenched us the day before, 
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and the showers that were thi*catening for^the next day, liad deprived 
us of any fancy for pedestrian excursions, so we set out in search of 
a carriajfe of some sort, and with great trouble succeeded in finding a 
cabriolet, a horse, and a driver, wliich were given us by the stable- 
man for ten francs a day? We packed ourselves as comfortably as we 
cBuld into the vehicle, and the next morning at day-break left Va- 
lence, and following the ancient Aurelian way, which goes from Arles 
to Keims, took the road to Montelimar. • 

It was quite dark when we reached it, and, knocking at the 
princi|^^l door •of the inn, a stable-boy came to open it, whose face 
'^^■as covered with blood; his forehead had been cut o])en an hour 
bidbrc by a kick from a horse. We asked liim wh}*^ he liad not hud 
\is head bandaged and gone Jo be€^ 

“ And who would have donkmy \\jork answer#! lie. 

“At least,” said I, “be bled, wash the wound, and put on a 
bandage.” 

“ llah ! bah !” continued he carelessly ; “ it is nothing ; would 
hnve dned long ago, had there been any wind.” 

Had such an accident happened to a Parisian, he would have 
kept his room at least a month. This was a new pioof to me that 
])ain was but a*relative sensation caused by nervous sensibility, and 
that the effect is not identical in ^different organizations, even when 
the wound is the same. 

It was in this little town the Acunun^of tlio Homans, ..which took 
from its Teutonic (jonqueror Adhemar the name of Monteliuin Adhe- 
mmis, from which the modern inhabitants bad derived that of Moiite- 
liniur, that we began to ])crceivc w^e were reaching the south, with 
its fi-esh and blood-stained memorials of 1815. 

A man oY from thirty to tliir^'-five years of age, with a soutluTii 
countenance, was relating in which we could hardly under- 

stand, a scene of massacre. The immA of Stmon le (h ole, Poiiitu de 
Hoque^ort, and Trestaillon, recurred every moment : his auditors 
aj)pfcaTed to listen with great attention, and laughed at the half 
terrible, half comic, particulars. As far as wc coiljjl uudersland, it 
was about a bandit named Caille de Caderousse, who haj)pencd to ho 
with the narra^pr at Avignon during ^ne those days when JJip 
mute and despaiiing^town wife gjven up to the violence of nswssius. 
The scene passed in a public-h%use, where the muTator, Caille, Simon, 
and a third person, were drinking together. As the last was raising^ 
a glass of wine to his lips, he saw jn ^ic market-place tn old woman, 
who, when tho emperor was going to the Jslc of Plha, had given 
him a basin of soup. He set down hisfflass, took his carbine, aimed 
at the woman, whom ho *missed, and killed a man who was passing 
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on the other side of the street. “Sacri maladre!” said he, settirif?* 
down his carbine, and (‘inptving’ his glass. This was all the funeral 
oration of the deceased, whose body remained on the spot till night, 
as nobody dared to remove it. “ The teeth of tlie said the 

speaker, “ chattered like castanets !” Avhich tlie man with the carbine 
perceiving : “ Come, friend, and embrace me !” said he, and he enf- 
braced him. Caillc, sensible of Ihe honour, wished to pay ; but the 
other rose, and deelured that it^was he who stood treat. Caille 
did not resist, for fear of annoying his campanion, who told the inn- 
keeper that he Vould pay the ex])enscs. The result was thf;t the 
innkeeper lost his money. 

We were in a largeMark room, .Tadin and T seated in a chimney^ 
comtT; and at a few steps from uft Vercyscen, by the light of a small 
candle, these fout men, diinkiny, and^alking of assassination, dt‘ath, 
and blood, with a smile upon their lips; and showing, as they laughed, 
those white and dog-like teeth of the inhabitants of the south, which 
seem to Jiavc been taken from the jaw’s of a jaguar. We were now 
standing on that hot and parched earth, where blood is drawni upon 
such slight provocation, where the soil and the inhabitants were 
equally unknown! to us, andsvhere that peculiar temper, half Saracen, 
half Spanish, wdiich it is requisite to study so long before it is under- 
stood, revealed itself to us fbr the first time. The effect was extra- 
ordinary; certainly we had nothing to fear, and we feared nothing ; 
but, by a simultaneous movement, w'o both extended our hands, Jadin 
to his fowling-pcice, I to my carbine; and when we retired to our cham- 
ber, beside the one occupied by the four travellers, w'c examined our 
fire-arms to see if they wer;* primed, and placed them by our beds. 

On the morrow we again commenced our anecdotes of Napoleon. 
During the moment of disgrace intd which he fell after The seige of 
Toulon, while passing through Montelimar with his brother Joseph, 
he stopped for a momenf to admirc^the beauty of the spot; his mind 
wras then turned altogether to repose; to his projects of wtj^r h^nl 
succeeded projects of horticulture — the soldier would become a la- 
bourer. He asl^^ if there was any house to sell in the neighbour- 
hood, and was directed to M, Grasson, who conducted him to a 
o*ii*itry house named fBeaus<^'(5iir. It was half farm, half ch itean, 
and bfbught in about two thousand fAmes a yrar, for wdiicli they 
asked forty thousand francs. As it w’hs evidently a bargain, Hoiia- 
parte immediately went to the notary employed for the sale, and 
offered him ti;A&nty-fire thousand fauncs. 

“ It is useless to off«r anything less,” replied the notarr" ; it is 
already very cheap, and, wer^ it not for a certaip circumstance, you 
^ would not have it for less tlian^ seventy thousand francs.” 
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“And what is that circumstaiic-c?” »aid Bonaparte. “I must 
know^ it, for it may .be some defect in the title.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the notary; “of that there is no dani^or; 
and to you, a stranger, the circumstance w'ould be perfectly inditfer- 
out.” * 

* “What may it be ? ” 

“A murder was committed there!” 

“ Who was the murderer?” 

“ A man named Bartlielcftiy.” 

“ Whom dicP he kill ? ” 

“ Ilis father!” 

“ A parricide ! ” exclaimed Bonaparte, turfling pale; “let us go, 
let us go, Joseph.” 

And, notwithstanding the ei^reatitts of the notai^', the two youi'g 
men returned to tlic hotel, and tne same evening set out for i^aris. 

Ilow different might Ime been the fate of France, had Buiiuparto 
purchased Beaus» jour I , 



CHAPTER XIIL 


On Icavinjr Moiifi-liinar, wo find ourselves again occupied wifli ancient 
history. Saiiit-Paul-les trois-Chaieaux, the ancient capital of the 
'rricastini, rises .fo the left qf the road. It was there ^that th^ Gaul 
Rellovesus lialted to collect his army, iu the year of Rome, loS, and 
Hannibal, four hundred years afterwards, j)a8sed through it with his 
troops. A ugu.stus established a colqiiy there under tlie name of Augusta 
Tricastirioru'u, aigl JMiiiy jilaees it in the nuinbcr of Roman towns. 

Proceeding from Montelimar, om begins to pei’eeivc, from the 
appestrance of the soil, that the south 1ms now arrived. I’he earth 
hotter, the air mure limpid, and the outlines of objects more 
marked ; but the olive trees, which formerly spi’ead to the g s of 
the tuw’ii, now do not extend further than the Pont St. ICsprit The 
lii>t tree of tliis kind, a uiisc;rable little dwarf — an 
juivaneed, a rotten, a lost sentinel— cndeavoui s to 
exist in the neighbourliood of La Palude; hut it 
is painful to look at it, so distressed and withered 
does it appear from its strugjjle with the north. 

We arrived, wliile it was ^et light, at the fam- 
OTIS bridge, _ 

whi.ih be- 
longs half 
toProvenec-, 
half to Lan- 
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g'ltcdor, A monk, in the year 1 263, dreaingd he saw toiififttes of fii-c ar- 
ranged along the lyioiie at certain diHlances from each other, and th <5 
next dny told his dream to the superior, Jean dc Thiaiige. The latter, 
after reflecting for a moment, interjireted the dream as an oickr 
given by God to the conftnunity, to build a bridge across the llhoms 
'Wiefe was only one obstacle to this decree of heaven, which was, 
thafthc community had not a farthing. Happily, the piior was a 
man ofiesourees; he sent out the^whole convc\it to beg, and eaeli 
monk did .his part so well, •that two years afterwards, during the 
reign ridlip*Ie 13el, Jean do Thiange laid tlie first iltone in lioiionr 
of the Holy Trinity. The Pont St. Ksprit, so named from the tongin .- 
of fire to which it owed its erection, w as commenced, tlien, in 
and linished in 1307. Kach tliftfirches was ba))tized, tn tl received 
a particular name, and these niincs ]^ad a mcaninjfj fur in case of 
accidents, and accidents were Impient on (lie Jlhone, in that part 
wliere it breaks rnpidl}^ and furiously on the bridge ; by eiy ing out 
the name, people at once knew the arch against wdiich the l^iat luul 
been dashed, and the spot where immediate assistance ought to hi' 
given.* 

We dined liastily, that W’C might visit the llerniitnge of S(. Pan- 
eras, w'hieh is sftuate on tlic toj) (/Jj a hill, at about tlnve (piurters of 
a league from Pont Sts Esprit, betorc nightfall. The only curiosity 
which it ('xhibits is a w ell, the winter of which is always on a lex el 
wnth that of the Jihonc, so that it lakes three minutes and a half for 
a stone to fall to tlie bottom, and an hour to draw a bucket of water 
from it 5 we confined ourselves to making the first experiment. TIk* 
next day w^c crossed the Pont Ht. Esprit again, and jiassed from J.an- 
guedoc into Provence, as on the eve we had passed from l*ro^ence \o 
l.ariguedoc. * The country w'ob Pbeoming more marked and pictur- 
esque; the old castles of Montdragon and Mornas encircled t.V<’ 
crests of the rocks on which thc}»are built, with a crown of ruin**. 

stojipcd at the last one, which recalh d a teirible event. Towaif> 
the year 1665, during the religious wars which desolated the south, 
the Catholics, having introduced themselves into the^own of Morna^, 
took the castle hy surprise, slaughtered the garrison j and, as it was 
then about ten (Uiys before the F**te Dfeu, maiiy of the conquerors^ 
more fervent than the others,* cohered the posts of their housdS with 
the skins of the murdered Profbsiaiits. The Baron dcs Adi ets heard 
of the circumstance, and, less to avenge the death of his co*religien> , 
• These arches are twenty in number. 'Qieir^names, which are found at the western 
extremity of the bridge, in the first house on the left, irscribed above a vei y curious 
drawing of thebiidge, were, Laloure, Bngalruet, L,ttroix, Bourdlgalio, Saupct, Matinieie, 
l.utreillc, Vigniere, GrosfgpiOrrc^ lloubin, Malcplle, l^iroute, St. Nicolas, Fruchc, Gre- 
nouilliOre, Tilede, Terre, Saxignon, Pdlicidrc, andJTraug^, 
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isls, than to rctake a fortress which commaiuled tlic road of Marseille, 
he sent Dupray de Montbruii to conquer hack Mornas. "J’hc tremend- 
ous partizansliip of this man is well known ; converted by Theodore 
do lieze from being; such a zealous Catholic, that he had wished to 
kill his sister for abjuring thtit religion, he* became such an ardent 
Huguenot, that he succeeded the Baron des Adrets in the eomnuiud 
of the Protestant army, when the latter, in histuin, became a Cwtho- 
lie. Montbrun, afte^’ a ten*iblc siege of three days, retook the castle ; 
and the ('atholic garrison found itself at the mercy of the conqueror. 
The next day (Vs Adrets arrived. , 

It may ho known that he had certain fixed principles, on which 
ho treate<l liis conquened foes. If he took a cast le, he made the be- 
sieged jump from the top to thcjwttom of the walls; if he gained a 
victory in the fi( 4 ld, lie had all the pnsoners hanged up to the nearest 
trees. This time it was a magnificc«t afiair; for, besides the walls, 
\vlu(5ii were thirty feet high, there was a pointed rock, which was of 
the height of Iw’o hundred. He had not a moment’s eipbarrassment 
:is» to the plan of execution. He assembled the garrison, and 
made them throw themselves from the summit of tlu; rock, one and 
all, and they were all destroyed on the stones at the base, witli the 
exception of one, who continued to cling to a fig-tive, wliicli grew" 
out of some crevice. Des Adrets threw" hiii^^'down a rope, and saved 
his life ; and then, not being able to keep the castle, and being un- 
willirig to leave it to the Protestants, he blew" up the various parts of 
it- by means of a mine. 

We entcTcd the towm of Mornas, and endeavoured to find out by 
what road w e could get to tlie remains of the eaglet’s nest, which wx* 
had seen on the top of the rock. The inhabitants showed us the path, 
which led from the town, and w"e began ascending one of*thc sides of 
the mountain upon wdiich the castle is situate. At about a third of 
the ascent, and at some s*teps from ^le church, W"e met with the ruins, 
which have fallen down the slope, and w hich were nearly a quarter 
of a league of earth. In the midst of this chaos the inhabitants liaVo 
laid out little patehes, which tliey have planted w"ith vines, and which 
are, naturally enough, enclosed by the stones found about them. At 
l^pit, after half an hour^of dreadful fatigue, caused by the soil giving 
way, arrived at the first coart-yard, %hich still 8liew"s the signs of 
death. Our entrance among these ruins, which are rarely visited, 
caused quite a commotion among the winged inhabitants, who have 
taken pdssess^ of i(»: hawks and |arsels flew around us on all sides, 
uttering the most shrill ^ics. 1 aimed at one of them, and missed 
him; biit, on hearing the repqi’t, an unfortunate screech-owl, who had 
* been sleeping quietly under the arches, W"ok& up, %nd, dazzled by the 
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daylight, moved silently and slowly towards a projection in the w*all, 
which it knocked against, and then fell at our feet. JiUckily for it, 
Mylord^s atteiilion’w^as occupied: this little fact saved its life. 

It is impossible to imagine a more extensive and historical view 
than the one from these Vuins: in the Cast, the summits of the Mari- 
time Alps ; in the north. Valence, 'which we had quitted two days 
pre^ously ; in the south, Avignon, wdiere wc were to arrive the day 
after next; in the west, the plains of Languedoc^ extending to Mount 
Lozere. Fancy a circumferepce enclosing the camp where Bellonesus 
collec^d his troops for the invasion of Italy ; the tield»of battle where 
the Consul Ccepio, laden with the gold of 'J'oulouse, and his colleague, 
Cn. Manlius, left stretched beneath the hatchtt of Ambio tuid Kim- 
rick eighty thousand Homan ^soldiers and fort y thousand slaves and 
attendants ; Roquema’uiMis, at 'which place llaiiii^bal crossed the 
Ithone on his way to gain thi battles of Trebia, Thrasimene, and 
Canine; and finally, Orange, where Dornitius Ahenobarbus entered in 
triumph mounted on one of those elephants to which he o'vyed tlie 
victory : and after letting one’s eyes wander over this horizon of 
wonderful reminiscc'nees, is it not curious to bo able to fix them on 
the remains of another civilization and another ejioch — to 'witness 
the slow’ and ccfhtinuous struggle of years with these desolate and 
uninhabited mins ; and oeeasioniAly, in the midst of a death-liko 
silence, to hear the fall of a stone, a sorrowful and solemn echo, which 
proclaims the victory of time I , 

At Mornas we begin to peroc*ive, from the language of the inha- 
bitants, how far w*e have gone towards the south. After passing 
Valence, a slight accent can be perceived in the language; at Monte- 
limar, it is decidedly different; but at l*aluJe,it changes to an unintel- 
ligible •patois. On going back to 4110 village, w e found an Englishman 


at the inn, who spoke seven languages, but who bad been obliged to 
imitate the cackling of a hen, in onier to obtifln a couple of ncw’-laid 
eg^s. As w'c could not rely upon our panlomine to obtain such a 
repast as we wdshed, ^ve preferred ''waiting for dinner until 'wt reached 
Orange. \ 

In spite of our haste, wc could not get there before night, which 
WT much regrettgd, as we knew that at^rang^» we should find the 
earliest ruins of lioiyan civilfisatjpn in Gaul still standing —% tri- 
umphal arch in perfect prcsciwation ; a theatre, of which enough 


remains for imagination to rebuild the whole, the ruins of a circus 
* and an amphitheatre, prove that Qraijge w’as aK'olony^of the first 
class. Our love for archoeology led us into tyi act of great impru- 


dence, for we took rooms at the hotel nearest the triumphal arch, so 
as to have it close at^and*on awaking the next morning. 
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As we had no letters fcjr this town and knew nohoily, wc asked 
our host if there was any hospitable ariticiuary in the place w'ho would 
be kind enough to shew us over it the next day. He named 
Nogent; and as there was still time for a visit, even in the country, 
wc made a hasty toilet, and, guided by the Stab]e*boy, who oiicred to 
introduce us, we ventured to moke our request to the arch ecologist." 

We were most successful in our exchange of fraternity.'* 
Nogen t received us >vith greater kindness than we could have ven- 
tured to hope for; and the same evening ^showed us his cabinet, full of 
medals, antique fragments, and funereal urns, whiclvs had hcri dis- 
covered in the tombs of the ancient Homans, and still contained the 
ashes they had been (bstined to receive and preserve. 

Wc remained w ith him till tenpin the evening ; and on leaving, I 
carried away’ enrugh work for half the night. 

We have seen how the Homans were originally invited into Gaul: 
every one know's how C:csar completed the conquest, and com- 
meneedj.thc establishment of colonies. Tiberius Nero, 'father of the 
Kmperor Tilwrius, was ordered by him to lead liis legions to the princi- 
pal towns, and ([uarter them there. In this manner he pcoph'd Arles, 
Narbonne, and probably Orange, with soldiers, if wt can believe in a 
medal quoted by GoltEuis, and adopted by Father Hardo\nn, which 
indicates that Nero led the tliirty-Vhird cohort of the second legion to 
Orange. Now, had this Nero been Nero Impcmtor^ not only his name 
but his efHgy would have been found on the medal; but the name only 
bt ing there, Nero Quef^tor is doubtless intended, which w’ould make llic 
period at which the old Gallic city changed its Celtic name f>f Arninoii 
to the Homan one of Aransio, about forty-five years before Christ. 

The new colonists ware not long in discovering that the 
tion of the town at the extremity of the Vocontii, (whose fidelity, 
if we arc to believe Cicero in bis pleadings for Fonteius, was doubt- 
ful,) and the strength of its situatbn on a mountain overlooking tlic 
Hhonr, made it extremely^ valuable as a military fortification ai.d 
a civil colony ; and in oidor to reconcile the inhabitants to their 
dominion, in acftyrdnuce with their usual policy, the conquerors built 
theatres, arenas, aqueducts, and a circus at Orange, which called forth 
admiration and gratitpdc toi^ards their nc^ mother from the adopted 
citissefta of Rome. As to the triumphaF arch, it, .seems probable that 
it had been built a century before Crtsar ; that is, if wc adopt the 
, opinion most generally believed, which ascribes the erection of this 
monument WDomitius Aheno^barbus. There are tw’o others, which 
attrij^to It, one to Ma?;Jus, the other to Cmsar. An archaiological 
work which is now before me, and which is by M. Guspnrin, ex- 
Minister of the Interior, permits us to examine here these three 
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theories, and to reproduce them, together with the reasons which mili- 
tate for or against each. * 

Those who are 6f opinion that the triumphal arch dates from the 
time of Domitian, are Pontanus, in his Itincraire de la Gaul Narhou- 
naisc, pages o and 45 ;% Mandojors, in his Jlistoire Critique^ page 
9£; Spoe, in his Voyage en Dalnmtiy vol. i. page 9; Guibes, in the 
Journal de Trivoux, for December, 1729; and tiiially, M. Lapaillonne 
do Serignan, in a memorial which he presented to the Count of Pro- 
vence during his voj^age in the south. 

Notwithstanding the proofs accumulated by these^four arcliu'olo- 
gists, the i)artizans of Marius and Augustus continued to make objec- 
tions which left the question undecided, wluj^ M. Portia d’Urban, 
visiting the triumphal arches of Ci^yaillon and Carpentras, ^>crceivcd 
that all tlu’ee were built in the same style, tliat all tlj^ce were situated 
on the ancient road which leads from Talencc to Marseilles ; and con- 
cluded from this that all three were built to celebrate the same triurtipli. 
According to Suetonius, Domitius Ahenobarbus, jealous of the victory 
that his colleague Fabius Maximus, had, as we have said,* gained 
between Mount Hermitage and the banks of the Isere, and not being 
able to have a triumph at liomo, as his victq^y had not finished the war, 
determined at least to have one in Gaul. He went, in consequence, 
from Valence to Marseilles, seated oif an elephant, followed by his army, 
and carrying with him all the trophies of his victory. The Massali- 
otes, w ho were allies of tlie Homan people^ and first cause of the wars, 
which Home, whose ideas of invasion were not suspected, had undertaken 
for their interest, did all tliey could by themselves, or through their 
allies, to give the greatest possible pomp to the trium]^ of the procon- 
sul. Tlicy succeeded so well that the {people* surprised at the splendour 
of the triumphal march, gave thojroad it went along the name oi* the 
Domitian wny, I*art of the splendour of this march was owing to the 
three trium])hal oi’ches of Orange, ^arpentrasf and Cavaillon. 

The only objection the opponents of this theory can make to it 
is, that the two consuls gained the battle at the Hermitage by the 
help of the elephants, and tiiat none of these animals rfire represented 
on the triumphal arch. But to this it is replied, that*the first battle 
was gained by Domitian alone, without 4ho hdp of the elcphantif ; 
that it was not till the following year that Fabins brought them into 
Gaul with the two legions of rcinfbrcements that accompanied him ; 
and that in this second battle, Fabius had principally commanded, 
and in consequence, Domitian, who had gained tjie oneAdetory, left 
his colleague the credit of the otlier, Vliich, however, from hatred 
to him, lie attributed solely to tho assis^^nce of the elephants, and 
not to his courage aifiS. skiH. This answer is conclusive. 

• • 


j 
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The only reason alleged by the partizans of Marius in support of 
their opinion, 's>hich is however the most popular, is that the word 
Mario is written on one of the bucklers in the ‘trophy of aims on 
the southern front ; but this name is found among seven or eight 
others, and its only superiority over them ''consists in being more 
legible and in better preservation. If the arch had been dedicated 
to Maiius, liis name would probably have been the only one up^a it, 
and would have beep Inscribed in one of tJic most conspicuous places, 
and not in a corner; and, finally, amoijg the standards, which arc 
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all surmounto(l by a quadruped, the eagle would have been found, 
which Marius introduced as .the only ensign of the legions in the 
second year of his consulate, accordiifcg to Pliny, ‘book x., chap. 4 ; 
for when Marius defeatfed the Teu^o|^ic CimbriJ he was consul for the 
fourth time. 

It is mAh mor^ natural to imagine that Marius, who, according 
to Valerius Maximus^^was made tribune of the people 124 years 
before Christ, fought undc|; Domitian as military tribune the year 
before, and that the services he rendered^in thSs campaign procured 
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him that rank in the following year. ]^is name, like those of tho 
other tribunes, wo\ild then be naturally found on the buckler, and 
there would be no need to seek any further explanation oi the in- 
scription. By what sin<jular chain of unknown circumstances could 
they have been induced to build a triumphal arch in honoor of Ma- 
rlhs, twenty leagues from the spot in which his victory tad been 
gaiiiSd ? This is still more improbable when w^e recollect that it was 
on the field of battle itself that the ^oldicrs of Marius erected a pyra- 
mid, which was still erect inithc fifteenth century, and on which tho 
conqi#ror was represented standing on a shield in tlft attitude of a 
general proclaimed Imperator. The third theory, originated and 
sujjportcd by Hetbcrt, abbe de St. lluf, in a wofk called the “ Flowers 
of the Psalms,” ascribes the arch tef Giesar, conqueror of the Massa- 
liotes, but it is sufficient to cast a glaiige at the eastern fro.it to per- 
ceive that the captives arc in the? costume of barbarians, whereas the 
Massaliotcs, at the time Ctesar conquered them, were more civilized 
than the Homans. • 

Tlicsc different opinions, which are so trifling when examined in 
Paris, become of importance when one inspects the object which has 
given rise to them j so, the next morning, day had hardly dawned 
when, waking every one in the hotfl, Jadin and myself had the door 
opened, and hastened to the arch of triumph, l^arly as we 'were, we 
found an amateur there before us : he was an old man, of from sixty 
to sixty-five years of age, "who examined fiie sides one after .the other 
with such attention that it was evident he attached great interest to 
the solution of the stone problem before him. Ho saw that we were 
artists, as -we ‘saw that he was an antiquary^ so that the second or 
third time we passed, each of us paused, and stood hat in hand 
opposite tho other. Jadin had alFcady settled himself in the best 
place, and was sketching the monument withouji caring as to the date. 

“ AVhat do you think of this arclf ?” said the old man, 

“ It is a splendid monument,” I replied. 

“ Certainly ; but that is not exactly what I meant. I want to know 
what age you think it dates from?” 

** That is a different question, and I know too little of the subject 
to give my opiaiqji, I am studying anfiquity f«r the first time, but 
can see at once that 1 have mef w 4 ^ a masterpiece.” 

^ “ You will sec nothing finer (fr better preserved in Italy even, but 
their date at least is known. Inscriptions have preserved, a^jd tradition 
has transmitted them ; but here therc*is nothing, 'fhc bronze inscrip- 
tion was taken from it when Eaymond do Banx made it into a for- 
tress. The popular ti^ditic^, which inscribes it to Marius, is absurd, 
80 that wc must remain in ignorance or ^^bt.” 

J 2 
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“ A terrible altemativQ for an ontiquarj, for, I make no doubts 
sir, that you study archaeology.” 

“ You are quite right, sir : I have been living for forty years among 
ruins, trying to fix the date of each, and reconstructing, like Cuvier, 
the 'whole from a fragment. Well, this arch, is the only one upon 
which I can say nothing positive ; and yet, as you see, it is almost ufl- 
injur^Jid. But I will, not be baffled; I have taken the little tfouse 
which you see opposite, and hav/) been living there now two j'ears. 
I shall remain ten, if it be necessary ; and I will collect so much evi- 
dence that I sllall at last discover the secret.” ' ^ 

“ Though you have obtained no J^roof, you have probably some 
theory.” ^ 

“ I think it goes back to the®frme ef Octavius, and was built by 
the cohort that garrisoned Orwige.” 

“ That is a fourth account.” ** 

“ And why not ?” 

“ C'^rtainly you arc at full liberty ^he, j are nincty-one different 
places at which Hannibal crossua th^ llhoiie . . • And from what 
do you form your opinion ?” 

“ Look !” said the arclTaDologist, leading me to the eastern front ; 
“here is a Phoebus crowned wi^h rays, and every** one knows that 
Octavius was particularly proud of this emblem, which compared him 
to the god of day.” 

“ To this I may reply, that it is more natural to think they sculp- 
tured the face of the sun on the side opposite the place where it rose, 
in order that the first looks of the god might fall upon his likeness. 
But no matter ; let us prqpeed.” 

“ Weil, let us turn to the northern side, and you will sec among 
the trophies attributes of Mariuf, which show that the founders of 
the arch meant to payjkomage to the victory of Actium.” 

“ They are here certainly ; but' how do you account for the absence 
of the eagles, which ought not only to be found in the army of Octa- 
vius, but also in that of Antony ?” 

“ Exactly,!* cried the archioologist. “As it would have been neces- 
sary to put the Roman eagles as well as t^e ■victorious ones, the sculp- 
tor escaped from his^ embarre^sment bv putting nei/^her.” 

‘^That is very ingenious, and certainly a clever idea.” 

** Look at the stylobate on the same side ; it represents a battle^ 
Go round stylobate of the southern front represents another.” 

“ Quite true.”*' ^ ^ 

“ These are the two great victories Octavius gained in Cantabria 
and Illyria." * , ^ 

^*Wait a moment as^i^as 1 can recollect, Florus says some- 
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■where that the emperor fought on foot at |he head of the legions, and 
was wounded in the battle. This act was too honourable to Octavius, 
whose courage was disputed, for flattery to forget it on a monument 
destined to perpetuate the memory of his reign ; besides, on both 
sides the stylobate showS us cavalry in each army.” 

• “ Yes,” said the archaxilogist, rather put out, “ I knew that, but 
I did not think you did : that is the only tliinp which prevents my 
opinion from triumphing over the others.” • 

“Tell me,' c »n tinned I, has not Merimee, the inspector of the 
monlfcnents of JFrance, been l^ere ?” 

“ Yes, he has.” 

“ Well, what did he say ^ He is an excellent man to consult on 
mch subjects. Ho has tal^t, dnogination, and knowledge — a trio 
which ojiens ever}’ door.” 

“ He thinks it belongs to thfc second century, and was erected in 
memory of the conquests of Mai’cus Aurelius ove’* the Gemans.” 

“ Til at is a flfth plan.” 

“ Yes ; but it cannot be sup^..#rted.” 

•* Why not ? The battles apply better to Marcus Aurelius than 
to Octavius, as no history tells us that Marcus Aurelius fought on 
foot : the maritime trophies are ^n honour of the battles upon the 
Danube, and the chained barbarians arc Germans instead of Gauls.” 

“ So you adopt that theory?” 

“ Not I, indeed ! I adopt and rcrcrck all five. I shall give them 
faithfully, and leave the responsibility of deciding between them to 
some one more clever than myself,” 

With these words I bowed to the ai\tiquary, and as Jadin had 
finished his drawing, we took our way towards the theatre. 

Whatev^er period this monument dates from, it io* in admirable 
preservation, and this preservation is owing to a singular fact, of 
which we have already s}K>ken iift our antiquarian discussion about 
the thirteenth centur3^ A Prince of Orange, named Raymond de 
Baux, whoso castle was built upon a mountain, and overlooked the 
town, made a fortress of the triumphal arch, wali^d it round, and 
fixed his dwelling in the interior of the edifice. This strange enclo- 
sure was not m{|dc, we must acknowlefi^, to fovour the devotion of an 
antiquary. This grq^t scigncAr q^aced the sculptures from th Eastern 
^ entrance, which he converted Ibto a dining-room ; and in the interior 
and round the building are still to be seen marks of tjj^e woodwork, 
and staircases which he erected, I^apise, in his History of the Princes 
and Principality of Orange, has an engraving of the triumphal ardi 
surmounted by an^enormous stone toVrer, and surrounded by the 
rained walls of a feudal fortress, whiejf ,JJiough built twelve hundred 
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years later, had fallen froip. ruin and decay round the ancient monu- 
ment, which is still standing firmly. 

On returning to the town we met M. Nogent, who, liaving heard 
at the hotel that wo had risen with the sun, had gone in search of us. 

He came with a kindness which w'e Parisians wlio lead such irre- 
gular lives, never think of, to put his time at our disposal. We ai- 
cepted his offer eagerly ; but before taking another step towardS the 
town, I asked who the antiquaiy^^was that I had been talking with. 
He replied, M. Artaud. At the name oUthis celebrated archaeologist 
I remembered -f^ith remorse the trifling tone I had adopted : 1 hiiine- 
diately returned to apologize, and to say that I decidedly belonged 
to the supporters of Augustus. 

M. Nogent took us first to tlielhcatre, and coming out of a narrow 
crooked street, found ourselves at once opposite this nionunicnt. 
It would be difficult not to pause with astonishment before such a 
spectacle. The facade, 'which is perfect, is a hundred and seven feet 
in height, and three hundred and sixteen in length, ti is very sim- 
ply ornamented ; on the basement floor there is a large square door, 
supported by Corintliian columns, with nine pointed arches on each 
side, separated by Doric pilhsters. 

The second row is composed ofitwenty-one external arches, in the 
centre of each of which is a cii’cular opening, destined to give light 
to the inner corridor. ^ 

Between the first and second row a parapet extends, and is in- 


tended to support a portico, like that which some of our theatres, the 
Opera for example, have built for the accommodation of spectators 
who wish to leave their /larriagcs in bad weather without getting 
wet. There has been much dispute about this portico, wliich is sup- 
ported on each side by walls. Soi&c have thought it intended for a 
forum, and cite Strabo^ to prove that the theatre of Vysc had two 
fronts, one of which was used fd^ the games, and the other for tho 
assembly of the senate. We do not deny this assertion, but >ve 
put ours in opposition, and it has tho merit of simplicity in its 
favour. 

We entered the interior of the theatre.. 

What, then, were^hese Iiaman people who subdued nature, not 


only fdft their wants but for their plqa^ifi'es? A ijioantain stood where 
they thought a theatre ought to be ; fiicy built the fayado at the foot 
of the moui^n, and, hollowing it out, cut sloping benches in its im- 
mensity for ten thousand spectators. I have since seen the theatres 



of Italy and the magnificent ones of Greece ; those of Verona, Taor- 


mine, Syracuse, and S§gest ; (jut not one is in suc^ preservation as tho 
theatre of Orange, ^th the exception, indeed, of those of Pompeii,. 
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preserved by their own disaster, and w^ich the spectators seem to 
have just quitted. , 

M. No^ent was our cicerone over this deserted stage and empty 
pit, and when we had examined them in detail yrc went up over the 
benches, the last of whicli led us to the summit of the mountain, on 
wliich arc still to be seen the ruined foundations of the palace of 
those princes w^ho afterwards became kings o{ England and of Hol- 
land. , • 

The whole town is visible from this spot, and above it are seen, 
likcThc bones bf an immense half-buried skeleton, not'^bnly the ancient 
ruins we have described, but those of a circus and amphitheatre. 

The only traces left of the feudal ages ft a stone watch-tower, 
built on the highest jioint of the fa^kde of a theatre: popular tradition 
attributes it to the time of the Samcens. The lAoderns also have 
their monument, in the shn])c of an expiatory chapel, built on the spot 
where the scaffold of *93 stood. 

AVc had taken a long look into the past ; beginning with «Tiberius 
Nero, glancing at Abderaliman and Cliarlcs Martel, and ending with 
Robespierre. 

The next mprning after breakfe^t we tbok leave of M. Nogont, who 
accompanied us to the gates of tlic town, and left Orange thinking 
of the old Roman world, the dust of which we were raising at every 
step. Half a league from the town wo left our cabriolet, ordering 
it to wait for us at the next post, and turning to the left crossed over 
towards the Rhone, on the banks of which wo w’ere seeking nothing 
less thati the place of the celebrated passage of Hannibal. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


IlOQUBMAURE. 

AVe were abotfe to take another step into antiquityi It is trie we 
were seeking* no visible ruins, but an historical reminiscence, of 
which nothing remained except the places which recalled it ; but this 
reminiscence is of such importance to the history of the world, that 
it has been presef red without a« pyramid, and has gone on increasing 
Irom age to age in the memory of mankind. Carthage and Romo 
were not only townst but nations, not only two nations but two civili- 
zations, ♦which struggled, perhaps without knowing it, not only for 
the empire of the present but for that of the future. The question had 
at last arisen whether the world should be Roman or Carthaginian, 
European or African ; Cartltage, witli its merchants and sailors, Rome, 
with its soldiers and labourers, extending from east to west along 
the shores of the Mediterranean — the one from tlie altars of the Phile- 
niens, who stretched along Syrte to the Ebro, where Sarragossa 
stood; the other, from Illyria, where Emilius had" just taken llimald, 
to Cisalpine Gaul, where Lucius Manlius had established the colonics 
of Placentia and Cremona, after having met in Sicily and Sardinia, 
and having struggled till Carthage bending its knee, had signed the 
treaties of Luctatius and Asdrubal, felt that one could not enjoy air 
and sunshine while the other existed, and that this war, in which 
each nation fought not only for altars and hearths, but for existence, 
could only terminate in the destruction of Rome by Carthage, or Car- 
thage by Rome. 

While such events pass, cotemporary nations neither sec wlioncc 
they come nor ■u^nither they go. They inquire of petty human inter- 
ests the causes which produce them, and of visible things the circum- 
stances that led to thoRi ; bu£ iftrcly do they raise their eyes from the 
groun^o seek the bond which hol^s the reins tof the world, or the 
foot whose spur drives the universe through space. Everything is in-* 
. visible to them in the present, because the age to which they belong 
is not yet accomplisAicd. <* * 

. Posterity, on the other hand, blind in its turn to its own epoch, 
iliscends the heights of histoiy and secs the^ past ^clearly ; beholds the 
towns God favoured in his loya or destroyed in his anger ; hears the 
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lyre that built Thebes, and the trumpet sgund at which Jericho fell ; 
beholds the angel who came to predict to Abraham that his posterity 
should be ns numerous as the sands of the sea and the stars of heaven, 
and the cloud hovering o^er Sodom and pomorrah, which brought with 
it the extermination of the two nations. Every tiling, then, becomes 
cfear and precise: uhderstanding that God employs human moans 
alone in the providential direction given to the^ world, posterity sees 
ministers of heaven in those whon^ their cotemporaries took for chil- 
dren of the earth, and who, ignorant themselves of their divine 
missiSh, think they walk in the light of the sun with full strength 
and liberty, while, on the contrary, they pass through life as Moses did 
through the desert, following constantly the cdlumn of fire. 

One only of these chosen snes whs aware of what he had to do in 
the W'orld, but that one was tlie Son oSGod ! ‘ * 

These men leave nothing befiind tliera but their memory; their 
uninsj)irod heirs think they can continue the work begun, but tho 
w-ork does not progress, for it has been completed. People ar« aston- 
ished tliat a great light should have been suddenly extinguished, and 
expect every instant to see it reappear ; but they ore mistaken, it was 
a meteor, not a sjan. Look at Scsostris, lodk at Alexander, at Caesar, 
at Charlemagne, and at Napoleon. • 

Hannibal was one of those personifications of an idea : he was the 
evil genius of Carthage, the angel of death to Africa. He received 
his fatal mission on the day when Hainiicar, offering a sacrifice to 
Jupiter for liis safe arrival in Spain, took tlic hand of his son, led him 
to the altar, and made Jiim swear upon the victims that he would bo 
tho eternal enemy of Home. From that day hatred made the child a 
man ; this hatred increased on the deaths of Hamilcar and Asdrubol ; 
and when fifteen years afterwards, ^le succeeded his father and brother- 
in-law in the command of the troops in Spajn, tho first act of the 
young general was to burn SaragJssa, as a pretext for quarrelling 
with Rome. 

Rome sent ambassadors to Carthage. They came to demand the 
surrender of Hannibal ; the senate refused. Then thV oldest among 
them, advancing, took his mantle by tho^hem, and offering it to the 
senators : “ I bring,” said he, “ peace 6r war ; %’hich of the two shall 
I itave with you?” Whiefi^qr you please,” was the disSainful 
, -wply. The ambassador dropped his cloak, and left them war. 

All was prepared for the final struggle. The Romans assembled 
two armies, one of whieh they sent U Spain, u^der the orders of 
Publius Cornelius, and tho other to Africa, under those of Tiberius 
Sempronius. nanni{>al also divided his*forces, and left his brother 
Asdrubal fifty-five vessels, two thousandi^ve hundred and fifty horse- 
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men, composed of Lybianj,* Plionicians, Africans, Numidians, ^lassil- 
lians, and Mauritanians, and an infantry of eleven thousand eight 
hundred and fifty Africans, five hundred Ballarians, and three hun- 
dred Ligurians; and putting himself at the head of eighty-two 
thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse, passed the Ebro, conquered 
the ibergetes, Bargusians, Erenesians, and Andocians, left a gamsOn 
in their territories, c^^ossed the Pyrenees, descended into Gaul, tra- 
versed N^smes, and arrived on thg borders of the llhone. 

The llhone was then, as it still is„ a broad and rapid stream. 
Petrarch tells* us its modern name is derived from the old^word 
Rhodar, which expresses tlie impetuosity of its course. Tiberius calls 
it Celer,* Ausonius, ^raceps^^^ and Florus, Impiffer\X finally, St. 
Jerome calls St. Hilarius, whose 'sedufttive language nothing could 
resist, the Ilhonii of Latin eloquence. This river and the Alps were 
the two great obstructions to Hannfoars course ; and he only looked 
upon the Roman armies as the third and least dangerous. 

Hc«marched along the river for some time without finding a favour- 
able place ; and, according to the Arcadian Polybius, that great master 
of the art of war, who leamt it from Philopamen to teach it to the 
Scythians, and who, bom scarcely fourteen years after this event, speaks 
‘with certainty, as he says, of all these things, because he heard them 
related by eye-witnesses, and had been in person to the Alps to ac- 
quire a more exact knowledge of them, — if wo con be^Jeve Polybius, 

I say, it was at about four days’ journey from the* mouth of the Rhone 
that the Carthaginian general stopped (a little above Ro(][uemaurc, 
in the opinion of Mandagors, Danville, and Portia), and visited tho 
little town of Aria, w'hiclv became in the middle ages the stronghold 
of Lers, and in our own days is simply a grange, bearing that name. 
In order to cross the Rhone at thi# place, where it was no broader 
than its own bed, his first care was to contract tho friendship of thoso 
who lived on its banks. He bought from these barbarian sailors, who 
had all the inland commerce in their hands, as many boats and conocs 
as they would sell him ; and purchasing whole forests, which tiicy 
would have asl&d nothing for, considering them as the gifts of hea- 
ven, which God gave to all alike, ho coqstructed in two days an 
extraordinary quantify of lax^ .and small rafts, ea^ h soldier ^ying 
to find some way of passing the riyer Vor himsolf. * 

Meanwhile^ the allies of the. MaVsoillais, who were the allies of, ^ 
the Romans, assembled on the opposite shore, and prepared to dispute 
the passage. HaiAiibal saw figns of intelligence pass from the one 
• 

• (1 Testis Arar, Bhodonusq]^ celer, magnusque Oammna.”— Tibvl. lib. i. 
i rapitar prteceps RhodanuB genitoi«d Lemrjio.*’— Ausonivb. 

' % **l]upigerqueJ^^M)dahus.*’— F^ou. lib. iii. cap. 2. 
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shore to the other, and perceived tliat he ^could not remain without 
a multitude accumulating both in front and in the rear, by which he 
would at last be surrounded as with a band of iron. The beginning 
of the third night he called Hanno, the son of Bomilcar, and giving 
him for guides some Gauls on whom he could rely, ordered him to 
^cend the river with the Numidian cavalry, till he found a passage 
whifti was easier for this chief than for himse,lf, on account of the 
heavy cavaliy and the elephants. JIanno did net look long. Kcaeh- 
ing a place where an island, by separating the llhone into two 
bratfShes, dimiuished its width, he threw himself into'^hc stream, and 
these children of the desert, accustomed to cross the stony torrents 
of Atlas and the seas of sand in Mauritania, ifollowx'd him on their 
unbridled horses, reached the isfaJid, and crossing it, took to the 
water again, and arriving on the opposite shore, po&icssed tlicmselves 
without impediment, of an advalitagcous post, and remained hidden 
there all day, according to the orders Hannibal had given. 

The next morning, at daybreak, Hannibal had arranged every 
thing for his passage. The heavy armed soldiers went in the largo 
boats, and the light infantry in the small. The largest took the lead, 
and the smaller ones followed, so that the*iirst, blinking the violence 
of the water by*their bulk, the latter would feel it less. Fearing the 
Numidians might fail him at the period of disembarkation, and wish- 
ing to have cavalry ready on liis •arrival on the other side, Hannibal 
ordered that three or four horses should b« made to swim behind each 
boat, an attendant holding their bridles, while their masters, who 
crossed in the some boat, encouraged them by their voices, and re- 
mained armed and ready to spring into their saddles, as soon as they 
reached land. The foremost vessels had already crossed a tliird part 
of the river, when the Qauls left^beir entrenchments, and hurried in 
confusion to oppose their landing. The Carthaginians hesitated in as- 
tonishment, but Hannibal gave orders to continue the passage, advising 
those who were in the large boats to bear up against the stream. 

At the same moment a column of smoke appeared in the east. 
Hannibal clapped his hands joyhiliy ; and just as theWo armies were 
within bow-shot of each other, Hanno appeareji with the cavalry. 
Bapid and destvuctive as the Simqon* te wa£> on the Gauls before 
they had ha^ time to percciv^ thfm, and passing among thenf like a 
.•whirlwind, set fire to their camp. The unexpected sight of these 
bronze-faced centaurs, the noise of the soldiers who had begun to 
^land, the cries of those who were still erossing th% river, the plaudits 
of the rear-guard, which had not quitted the other shore, even the 
disorder of the boat^ somg of which, brcV<^ing the line, went rapidly 
down the stream, spread alarm among«^e Gauls. They knew not 
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whether to fly to the succopr of their camp or to continue to obstruct 
the landing. During this moment of doubt, more.vesscls reached the 
shore, the infantry formed in ranks, the cavalry sprang upon their 
horses, and the Numidians turned and came ))ack. Enclosed in tlicir 
turn between two armies, tlie barbarians threw away their weapons, 
amd took to flight. To deprive them of any wish to return to tUe 
charge, Hannibal sentt Hanno after them with his intelligent hSrses, 
which, though having no bridles, §nd being only directed by the knee 
and the voice, fought like men, biting «!id trampling all they met ; 
wliile with the Van-guard, which was out of danger, be protectdtf the 
passage of the main army, which formed on the shore, so that none 
remained behind but tile rear-guard and the elephants. 

He had gi’cat difficulty in gettliig these animals across. As long 
as they wei’c on Cand these tewible auxiliaries of the Carthaginian 
army had passively obeyed their conductors ; but immediately on seeing 
the stream they became restless, raising their trunks in tlie air, and 
showing marks of fear, which made them terrible with rage. Han- 
nibal thought of a novel plan, lie fastened two rafts, each a hundred 
feet long, by cords and chains to the shore of the Rhone ; two still 
larger ones wore fastened tfl these rafts in such a manner, that they 
could be broken at a given signal. 'Chains \vove also attached to them, 
which cori'espondod with boats placed at fifty paces from the opposite 
shore. This floating bridge was covered wi^ turf, like that on the 
coast, so that the elephants^ did not jicrceive they were quitting the 
land, on which, instinct told them, they could tread without danger. 
When everything was ready, the female elephants vrorc placed in 
front, and the males followed without hesitation to the outside rafts. 
At a given signal, the cables which fastened these moveable ones to 
those which were fixed, were cut, and the boats immediately putting 
out all their oars, rowqd off, and carried the elephants with them. 
A moment of terrible anguish f<fllowod it, as the first movement of 
the boats separated this living mass from the turf covered part which 
had deceived them, llie elephants, finding the ground move under 
their feet, and becoming uneasy and alarmed, set up loud roars, and 
all rushing to the same side, almost overturned the raft, and five or 
six fell into the river.'' Bclievihg<all was lost, the entire army uttered 
a cry oV distress ; hut at tlic same infant the boat lightened of its 
weight, recovered its balance, and the submerged elephants reap^ 
peared, raising their trunks above the water, and swimming powor- 
fiilly towards the 4hore. Ten minutes afterwards, the rafts and 
elephants ieaehed the other bank amidst the applause of the whole 
«nny. , o 

And now let us leave Hqtmibal to advance towards the east, as if 
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lie meant to enter into tlie centre of Europe, and cross the Alps at 
Brian eonwith the same good fortune, or iftther with the same genius, 
whicli had enabled' him to pass the Bhoncat Koquemaure. We shall 
meet him again at Thrasymcnc and Capua. History is a great and 
terrible thing, for it is always more sul/Lime than imagination ; and its 
associations will fix poetry for ever in the realms of antiquity Nothing 
attrjJtets us in nations or countries which have no jiast ; for which 
reason Italy, Greece, Asia, and Egj^pt, ruined, decayed, weakened, 
exhausted as they are, please moto than the New World, crowned 
witfcMts virgin forests, immensd rivers, and mountains of gold and 
diamonds. 

After having visited the famous passage of Hannibal on the banks 
of the Hhone, we regained tl^e roed. to Avignon, our Polybius still in 
our hands, as we turned twenty times to look back, fpr we could hardly 
leave the shore on which we seemed every moment to behold Hanno 
and his Numidians, Hannibal and his elephants. But our return was 
hastened by the first gusts of wind so dreaded in the south, which 
Strabo calls the Black Boreas, and modems the Mistral. It was 
evident, by the way it began to hiss round us, making the trees bond 
like ears of com, that Ave were going to become acquainted Avith one" 
of the three old* scourges of ProA’cnce: the two others Avere the du- 
rance and the parhaincnt. 




ClIAPTlUl XV. 

THE GOOD-NATURED GENDARMES. 

0 

We camo out upon the road agaiii^at a little tillage called Chatcaiji 
Ncuf, and found our cabriolet waiting there for us. Our cxciu'sioii 
had occupied more than half the day, and hurncBsing the horse kept 
us some tiiiir longer ; so that we could not continue om* journey until 
three o’clock in the siftemoon, and wV had still six leagues* to go. 

Towards night the mistral began to blow with frightful violence. 

1 had no idea of a land tempest, and indeed did not think such a tiling 
could be. I had indeed read in Strabo that tlie mclamhorem (such is 
Hie name he gives this wind) blew stones almut like dust, carried the 
sheep out of the fields as easily as an eagle would do, and throwing 
the lloman soldiers from their horses, took awp-y their cloaks and hel- 
mets ; but I had aecouijtcd fof these things by the exaggerations of 
the anciftjnts, and the poetical style jf Komcr ojjd Herodotus, which 
we discover eveiy day to be more and 'more true. I was obliged to % 
, acknowledge that the master of these countries, for the name it bears 
is derived from maestt'Oy had Ioe^. n(^hing of its power by age. One 
strange thing about it is, that it docs not blow constantly from the 
^ same point of the compass,^ but changes its direction, doubtless to 
^follow the sinuosities of the fountains through which it winds, so 
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that wc had it sometimes behind onr carriage, 'which was then driven 
foi*\\’ard, as if by the arm of a giant ; soAietimes in front, when it 
stopped our progress, in spite of the efforts of om- horse; sometimes 
at the side, and then it threatened to overturn our equipage, as it 
would have done a boat. ' We were in a* state of astonishment border- 
ing on stupefaction, which was shared by our postillion, who, never 
havii^ been further than Arignon, had no idea of these tempests, 
which die away at Orange, and never reach Valence, where wo had 
taken him up. Our situation was ?he more disagreeable, as the icy 
brea/^j of the mistral has a sharp chilliness, unknown^to the inhabi- 
tants of the north of Fran(;c, and which, instead of penetrating 
tlu’ough the skin, seizes on tlie marrow of thq bones, and paralyzes 
one. After having proceeded som#^ime in the dark, wc thought of 
stopping at an inn by the road-side ; but being told that an hour^s 
patience would enable us to i-caeh Avignon, continued, our journey. 

In about an hour wo perceived, indeed, a dark compact mass, but 
on approaching it oui* postillion declared that it could not bo the town, 
and it was so dark that the road leading to it was not visible. He 
had not much trouble in converting us to his opinion, for, half frozen, 
by the cold, we were neither able nor willjng to argue the point with ^ 
liim ; he therefore continued liis ro|id in triumph, and the mistral in- 
tercepted for a moment by the black mass we had passed, began to 
rage again. Wc continued for another hour, with an increasing chill, 
'which, like the rheumatism, seized on our joints ; our knees particu- 
larly were so painful as almost to make us scream. An hour more 
phssed, the mistral continued, and "we saw nothing more of Avignon. 
Our guide began to think ho might have been mistaken, and owned 
the dark mass we had passed was most likely Avignon. At least, 
as it was dwidedly a to'wn of soife sort, we ordered him to return ; 
but then he said if it was Avignon we should not bo able to got in, 
as the time of closing the gates n^st be long passed. This was dis- 
agreeable news, for at the rate at which our numbness was progi'ess- 
ing, we should most likely never awake the next day, if we passed 
the remainder of the night in the open air. We had continued to 
proceed during the discussion, when suddenly the motion of our 
cabriolet ceased, and at the same time /invoice commanded us to stop. 
AVe thoughttfor a moment i1bmust*be robbers, but^adin andpmysclf 
^erc so helpless that we had ii8t even strength £} take our guns, 
which were bcliind us. 

^ “ What is the matter ?” said the conduotor. ' 

“ Where ore you going ?” said {he voice. 

“ To A'vignon.” 

“ You mean to Marseilles.” 
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No,-Sl|deed|” said I, “ we are certainly goings to Avignon.” 

You are leaving it behind, and to reach it would tike you two 
' hours.” 

I was seized with a violent wish to thi‘ash the postillion, when I 
heard not only that wo might have been two hours in our bed, but 
that it would be two hours more before wre could get there. 

** Now, who are you ?” continued another voice. 

“ And who are yob younselves?” said Jadin. 

“ We are gendarmes of the brigade of Avignon.” 

“ And we travellers who, as you See, have mistaken oui* j^y.” 

** Have you your passports ?” 

f* Of course.” 

‘‘Show them.” 

Jadin was feeling in liis pocket, but I stopped his hand. 

“ Do not do anything of th5 sort,” said I in a whisper. 

“ Why so ?” answered he, in the same tone. 

“Because tho gendarmes will leave us and our passports on the 
road, and we may knock all night at the gates of the town, they will 
not open them ; whilst without passports we shall be stopped, taken 
to Avignon, make our triumphal entry with the gendarmerie, and 
once in the town wc can show our papers, and thank these gentle- 
men for their kindness,” 

“ A capital plan,” said Jadin. 

“ Come, these passports,” continued tho gendarme, w^ho hearing us 
whisper, thought we were consulting on a plan to baffle liis watch- 
fulness. 

“ What would be the use of giving them,” resumed I, “ unless you 
have cat's eyes to read them with?” 

The gendarmes consulted in tl^eir turn; it appeared that they 
agreed about it, for the some voice continued — 

“ You are right, sir , but with joui’ permission we will take you 
to a place where it will be light enough.” 

“ And where is that ?” 

“ Avignon.” p 

“ The gates ore shut at this time.” 

“ Against travellers, but nqjt against prisoners.” 

“ tom round, my man,” said to the postillion ; “ and set 
off again quickly, for it is not too 'i^arm here,” &nd taking our horse 
by tho bit, he made him turn round ; he and his companion posted 
themselves one on cji^ch side of our carriage, and we retraced our way 
on the roa4 we ha4 so uselessly travelled. 

“ But,” cried I, fearing vj(p might be released, “ you are abusing 
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“ You arc at liberty to do so.” 

“And when shall we reach Avignon ?” * 

“ In Jin hour, I hope.” 

“ Come, postillion, gallop off, or I shall urge your horse on with 
the point of my sabre, ^tart!” contin&cd the gendarme, following 
11]^ his threat, and our carriage whirled through the air. 

IStcellcnt gendarme ! I should have asked jjermission to embrace 
him, had I been sure he would have refused it. * 

Ilis words were as true ^s the gospel ; in about an hour we saw 
the dark mass again, which w’e had been two hourg^getting away 
from. Our escort passed through an avenue of trees, the branches 
of which so shaded the road, that we had gonoby w'ithout seeing it, 
and some minutes afterwards, as nfidniglit was striking, ^ye ’knocked 
at the gates of Avignon. The gate-keeper rose, grnjnbling, and ask- 
ing who knocked at that time?* The gendai*mcs made ihcmselvos 
known, and immediately the hinges tm*ncd to give access to the iiolicc 
and the vagabonds they brought with them ; then we heard the gate- 
keeper close the portals behind us, turn the key, and push forward 
the bolts. We breathed freely, for once in the towm they were 
almost certain not to put us out again. • 

“Now, gcntlbmen,” said the excellent gendarme, dismounting 
and approaching the carnage ; “ I hope you will make no fresh diffi- 
cult}’ about showing me your passports.” 

“ Of course not,” answered I, offering ipy own and that of Jadin. 
“ You will see that they are quite con ect.” 

The gendarme took them, w'cnt into the porter’s lodge, and seeing 
there was no fault to he found, returned thqm. 

“ Here they are, gentlemen,” said he, “ and a thousand pardons 
for having brought you back in this way.” 

“A thousand pardons! — A thousand thanks, my good fellow; 
without you w’c should have slept iiathe fieldB,*and now w’e shall sleep 
at the l^ahiis Royal, if you wdll only have the kindness to show it to us.” 

“ We arc going that way, gentlemen, and if you would like us to 
escort you further, we will set you down at M. MouliiJ’s own door.” 

“Willingly, provided you will accept ten francs to drink our 
healths.” , ^ ^ 

“ We arc foYbiddci^ to takc^n^thing beyond the govcrnmcift pay, 
sa if you have anything to give, let it be to this honest fellow we 
have isturbed.” 

I was astonished at their disinterestedness, and Jadin, who is of 
the sceptical school, pointed out that the porter was at the same time 
a wine merchant, w^ich nuidc him thinll that the ten francs would 
not change their object by changing ban|^ 1 warn my readers, once 
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for all, that Jadin is an infidel, who believes in nothing, not even the 
virtue of gendarmes. 

However that may be, onrs faithfully performed their promises, 
and left us at the gate of the hotel of the Palais Royal. It was thus 
we made our entrance into Avignon ; “ a town,” says Francis Nougier, 
“noble from its antiquity, agi’ceable from its site, superb from its 
walls, pleasing from ^ the fertility of its soil, charming from the gen- 
tleness of its inhabitants, magnificent from its palace, beautiful from 
its wide streets, marvellous from the structure of its bridge, rich from 
its commerce,and known to the whole world.” 




CUAPTKK XVI. 

KOOM NUMBEll THREE. 

Notwithstanding the late hour at whicli we arrived, thanks to the 
activity of oui* host, we soon had a splendid tire, and a comfortable 
supper. When we had been warmed by the one, and refreshed by 
the other, he called a wmter to prepare tto bedrooms, and ordered 
number on^ for me. t 

‘‘■Will it be the same to you,” said I, “if I have number three ? ” 
The 0110 I intend for you is Jictter, anft looks into the street,” 
replied he. 

“ Never mind, it is number throe I want.” 

“We seldom use that, unless the others arc occupied ! ” 

“ But when you arc arc asked for it? ” 

“It is never asked for without a,itasoD,|ind unless you have 

one ” • t * • 

, “ I am the godson of Marshflf Brune.” 

“Then I can understand you,” said the host; “show the gentleman 
•to number three.” ^ ^ § 

I had long promised myself the funeral pilgrimage which I had 
now accomplished. Marshal Brune wa# one of the few friends who 
had remained faithfill to my father, wh|tf after having taken the side 
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of Klebcr, he fell into disgrace with Napoleon in Egypt ; and after 
the death of the exile, ho was the only one who had ventured, very 
uselessly, however, to ask the Emperor for my admission into a mili- 
tary college, and up to 1814 J.iad given my ipotlier and myself barren 
but touching proofs of his regard. In the confusion of the double 
restoration we had lost sight of him, ajid did not know where he was, 
when suddenly a cry resounded tlirough France, that Marshal Bnmc 
had been assassinated ! 

Child as I was, being but eleven 3 "ears old, the news made a deep 
impression online. 1 had so often heard ray mother say, that my 
only hoj)c for the future was in the marshal, and that it was like 
losing jTi}' father a sedond time. The more the seal of misfoi’tune is 
impressed on ay'oung heart, th^ deeper is the impression it makes. 
From this evsent dates the liatied which moix*, from instinct than con- 
viction, I felt for the restoration, and the first seed -of opini(ms, which 
perhaps have been modified as my mind beean;ie enlarged, but 
wdiich will probably always form the basis of my politiesal faith. It 
wdll therefore be understood with what emotion T opened the door of 
this room, in which he who had sw'orii before God to be iny second 
father, and who, as far ds it was in his power, had kept his word, 
breathed his last. * 

I fancied that this room would have preserved something of the 
fatal blood-stains. 1 looked quickly round, and was astonished to 
see it as neat and pleasing* as any o^cr room : a good fii*e w’as burn- 
ing in the cliimney opposite the door, while curtains shaded the 
windows, through which the assassins passed, and a blue paper dis- 
played ics gay colours; two beds exactly alike seemed to invite sleep; 
in fact, it was like any other room, but between the chin^ney and the 
bed, about tlircc feet and a half up the wall, was a round hole an 
inch deej), it had hecn^made by a bullet, and was the only trace that 
remained of the murder. ^ 

I know tliat this hole existed, and directed by the situation of the 
door, went straight to it, and found it in a moment. It would be im- 
possible to express the effect produced upon me by tliis vestige of 
death. It was there that the warm a'hd recking bullet exhausted 
itself, after passing through the bospm to which I recollected the 
conqueh>r of Alkmacrt, Burgen, andc^tralsund having so often clasped 
me. This recollection was so present to my mind, and so real, that 
seemed still to feel the arms of the marshal pressing mo to him. 
Hardly breathing. Thy eyes fixed upon this hole, and the entire world 
forgotten in a single idea, I passed one of those moments of sadness 
which human language canhot descrihe ; then I sank into a chair, 
surpdsed at finding myself at last in this room, whidi I had so often 
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wisliccl to soe, and examining- with vague anxiety each piece of the 
furniture which had witnessed so terrible a catastrophe. 

l^art of the night*passed this way, and in spite of my fatigue, it was 
near three before I could attempt to sleep ; but hardly was my light 
extihguished than I refldbted I was peAaps stretched upon the bed 
ujion which they hjid laid the corpse. This idea made my hair stand 
on cnii, and the persj)iration rolled down my^ forehead, my heart 
palpitated so violeuitly that 1 could hear its beating ; I closed my 
cyc’s, but could not sleep. All the details of the bloody scene passed 
before me. 'I'hc^ room apijearcd full of x^haiitoms an^ noises. I do 
not know hov/ long I remained in this state, but at length all these 
funereal images became confused, and ceased Jo have distinct forms, 
the noise and the groans died ai^y, and I fell into a dcath-Ukc 
sleep. 

AVhen I awoke it was broad day. I was exliausted and batlied 
ill jierspiration. It was some time before I knew where I was, re- 
mcmbciriiig my dreadful dreams, but nothing more. I looked round 
the room, trying to collect my ideas, which ■were still confused by 
slcc}), and my eye met the bullet-hole which had struck me so for- 
cibly the night before ; it was like dra>ying a curtain before my ' 
eyes, and recollcfition returned in 9. moment. I sprang out of bed, 
di’essed hastily, and went down stairs, for I longed to brcatlic another 
atmosphere, 

M. Nogent had given me several letters to Avignon. One of 

them was addressed to IM. K , professor of history. It Avas one 

of*tho8e heartj" recommendations Avhich are required on a journey of 
this sort, and I therefore did not wish to delay giving it ; and after 
being directed to tlic sti’eet he lived in, set off for a walk through 
the town. ' • 

Avignon is sheltered from both wind and sun ; its streets are narrow 
and crooked, and go upwards and downwards, not only by inclined 
plains, but in complete staircases. Hardly had I taken fifty steps 
in the labyrinth, before I lost my way ; but instead of asking, I went 
on at hazard. In towns wliich are strange to me, •but in which I 
know there are curious monuments, I like to leave the order in wliich 
1 see tliem to chance, so that the surprise is complete, and the first 
impression pure, no chattcrinf eicertme having weakened tl^^ effect 
q£ the monument or ruin which* Attracts me, by preparing mo for it, 
flo that no suggestions having been made to increase or dimmish the 
•interest attached to it, it exercises its ^11 power ^ver me. 

I was going straight on without any exact object, when suddenly, 
at the comer of a small steep street, m^eyes fell on a colossal stone 
arch thrown across fJie entrance. I loq^^ up and saw that I was at < 
the foot of the papal chateau. * 
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This chateau has the middle ages written as plainly on its stone 
walls and towers as the hiotory of Ramcscs is upon tlie granite of the 
pyramids; it is indeed the fourteenth century, with its religious 
wars, its arguments of the sword, and its church militant. You 
'would think it rather the citadel of Ali Pacha than the dwelling- 
place of John XXII. Art, pleasure, luxury, everything is sacrificed 
to the means of def 9 ncc, and it is the only complete model which 
remains of the military arc hitecture of that age. In front, nothing is 
to be seen but the walls,, and the city lies hid behind it. 

Enter the (f ourtyard, and you will find tlie interior of the palace 
as strongly fortified as the exterior. Everj'^ thing is ready in the 
event of the gates leaving been talten by surprise ; on each side 
towters command the enclosure, and death threatens ; the assailants 
who have fancied themselves ^conquerors, find here that they must 
begin the siege again, and, supposing the second assault to have been 
as successful us the first, there is still a sombre, isolated, and gigan- 
tic tower, into which the besieged and pursued pope can make a 
last retreat. Should this town be forced like the others, the staircase 
which leads to the pontificial apartments is suddenly lost in the wall ; 
'and while the last dcfentlcrs of the fortress crush the besiegers 
beneath a false ceiling, the sov'^reign pontiff reaches a vault, the 
iron gates of which open before and close after him ; this vault leads 
to a secret door, which opens to the Khone, where a boat, which has 
been waiting for the fugitiv^, bears him off with the speed of an arrow. 

Notwithstanding the strange incongndty presented by the modern 
garrison and the ancient citadel, it is impossible not to feel impressed 
by the historical and poetical associations of such a place. You can- 
not wander an hour in these passages, through these courts, among 
prisons and chambers of torture, ani see everything so w'ell prepared 
for vengeance and impunity, without being carried back to those 
instinctive passions whiOii modern civilization has not perhaps destroyed, 
but certainly repressed within our bosoms. Here you understand 
perfectly why at a period when there was no hope for punishment 
of the strong, o^ protection of the weak, everything w'^as of iron, from 
the sceptre to the sword, from the swprd to the dagger. 

In the midst of a^ theses melancholy ideas, we find some sparks 
of art«shining like gold ornaments ^on dark^ armour ; these are 
pdhtings which belong to the hard*scylc which marks the transition 
from Cimabue to Raphael. They are thought to bo by Giotto, or 



was probably the ordinary ^bode of the pope, and a chapel, which 
was used as a tribunal of the>}nqui8ition. 
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Coming out of the pope’s palace, I inquired for tlie house of M. 

11 , and ho was pointed out to me crojsing the street. I went to 

liim and gave my letter, lie held out liis hand, and I felt I might 
dispose of his time and knowledge as freely as if we had known 
ea(!h other ten years. •Artistic organizations i^ossess an electricity 
■vliich is communicated in a moment, by word, look, or touch. 

ASTc passed the day together, and visited the churches, markets, 
and port, and saw the inhabitants praying, tra^ng, and quarrelling, 
•with their Arab complexions and Spanish blood, men like human 
squibs, wiio cxjilodo at the* approach of pohtical agitation. I saw 
that towns, like individuals, ai’e not all constituted alike, but have 
different organizations ; that as it was imposi^ble to impose German 
or Kussian laws on the Aiiicans,i 3 p cities must, be judged according 
to their latitudes, and allowance made for a dark and a burning 
sky, for frost and for sunshine. • 

'When I returned to my room at night and saw at the foot of the 
bed the bullet-hole which had given me such frightful dreams the 
night before, the marshal’s death appeared to mo no Ics^ terrible 
than then; but it now seemed as easily accounted for as that of 
a man who had unfortunately fallen iijto a den of tigers. Lotf 
me try to explain myself to my i: 5 padei*s. 

The date of the religious dissensions which were the origin of 
political hatred, goes back in Avignon to the second century. 
I'ierrc Valdo, a citizen of Lyons, declared himself chief of a sect of 
reformers, who wished to restore Christianity to its evangelical pu- 
Aty. This ancestor of Calvin, Luther, and Wickliffc, found numerous 
parties among the Lyonnais, who were always inclined to mysticism, 
and who in our age of infidelity, or at least of doubt, have given us 
Edgar QuTnet, Saint Martin, BaManche, and wc almost say Lamartine, 
whoso religion may be disputed, but not his religious feeling. 

However, the Bishop Lords o^ Lyons, wtio possessed not only the 
spiritual but also the temporal power, forced the followers of Valdo, 
who were called Valdcnscs, to leave the town ; they did so, conducted 
by their chief, and followed by their wives, cliildfcn, and servants. 
The fugitives stopped for a short time in Dauphine, l&ut there meeting 
fresh persecution, the modern Moses tesum^d the direction of the 
flight of these modern Hebrews, crossed the Durance bctwecHiEmbmn 
,»and Sisteron, and sought an*asylum in the county of Venaisson, 
which was a fief of the empire under the sovereignty of the Counts 
of Toulouse. The inhabitants of^Ve^aisson soo% shored the reHgious' 
doctrines of their guests, part of whom settled in the valley of Sault, 
behind Mount Ventoux, .^d the remainder spread through Languedoc^ ^ 
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where they were called Vaudois, a corruption of their first name of 
Valdenscs, and finally Alhigenses, when, their numbers having in- 
creased, they formed the greater part of the inhalutants of the town 
of Albi, and the county of which it is the capital. 

Soon their original simplidty was lost in the poetical and volup- 
tuous Languedoc ; they adopted the satirical language of their ancear- 
tors, the Trubadours, and ridiculed, in rhyming pamphletsir’ the 
Catholic priests an^ ceremonies. Nobles, princes, even kings, 
whose faith was 'wavering, abandoned the bosom of the Chm'ch to 
embrace this lujresy, winch threatened to extend from the Pyrenees 
to the Garonne, when one man resolved singly to stop it. This man 
was Dominique, sub-ppdor of Orme, and elector of the church of 
Saint Jean de Latraii at Pome ; Iww preached a crusade. His words 
not only awoke religious hatred, but national antipathy. The inhab- 
itants of tlie north had always detested those of the south ; they 
could not pardon them for the riches, happiness, and municipal 
liberty they held from the Homans ; nor for the arts, taonumeiits, and 
civilization, which they had received from the Arabs. They remem- 
bered that Clovis, Charles Martel, and Charlemagne had but passed 
Uver this sunny and fertile land, without being able to fix themselves 
there. The voice of Dominique ic-echoed further iSian he himself 
had hoped ; and, notwithstanding the heroic struggle of the Vicomte 
do Beziers and King Peter of Arragon, Simon do Montfort carried, 
one after the other, all the strongholds defended by the Albigenses, 
and liaymond of Toulouse, whom wo shall sec when we reach St. 
Gillcs doing penance on the-steps of the church, gave tliem a final 
blow by abjuring the heresy. 

Public as was the abjuration, it could not disarm the conquei'ors 
of the Count of Toulouse ; they seqncfltrated and gave to the pope, who 
had authorised the crusade, the Contat Venaissin and seven strongholds 
which Raymond possessed in Langvedc^ or Provence. But A'^dgnon, 
which was at this period a powerful republic, governed by podestas 
freely elected, sided with Raymond, and refused to submit ; and in 
1228, Lotiis yill.7prcsented himself at the gates, at the head of an 
army, demanding a passage through the town that he might cross 
/ the Rhone by the bridye of Bt. Benezet, some arches of which still 
remain. sTke Avignozuds were not deceived by this stratagem ; they 
sa^ that to open gates to the kiifg of France was to open them*, 
at the same time to slavery. They, ^erefore, proposed to make a 
canseitrayi which shqnld communicate by means of a platfcmn with 
the bridge, so that the Frendi army might traverse the Rhone with- 
^ pmbg through the town.o But that was not ^hat Louis wished ; 
u^'lrepeated his summons, dem^ding to pass, with lancc in rest, hcl- 
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met on head, banners displayed, and trumpets sounding. The in- 
dignant citizens oiFered peaceable entrance as their last concession, 
with heads uncovered, lances raised, and only the royal banner flying. 
Louis commenced tlie blockade, thus proving tliat in demanding a • 
passage he demanded tlic town. The siege lasted three mouths, 
dRi’ing which, says a clironiclcr, the citizens of Avignon gave the 
Frendi soldiers dart for dart, wound for w^und, and death for 
death. , 

At last the town capitulated. •The cardinal legale, llomain de 
Saint- Ange, ordered the A\dgnonais to demolish theiij; ramparts, fill 
up their ditches, pull down their hundred towers which were in the 
town, and deliver up their vessels, tlieir engines^and waidike machines. 

He imposed on them a high taa>*forccd them solemnly to abjure 
Waldo’s heresy, made them swear to^ maintain thirty men-at-arms, 
fully armed and equii)pcd, at Palcctine, to co-operate in the deliverance 
of the tomb of Chiist ; and to watch over the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions, the bulk of wliicli still exist among the archives of the 
town, Ibundcd the association of Grey Hermits, which, after* having 
existed more than eight hundred years, remains in our own time. 
From that day religious hatred became algo political. • 

IjCss than a dcntury afterwards, ^hat is, in 1309, Bertrand de Sotte, 
who had become pope under the name of Clement, giving as a pretext 
the troubles of Italy, and to be near the Contat Veuaissin, which had 
been a papal territory since the sequestration of Simon de Montfort, 
came to ask hospitality from Avignon ; and schism took' root in the 
land of heresy. 

Great and profound was the policy of Philip the Fair when he 
formed the plan of transporting tlic papal throne into France, so as 
to hold tlic*temporal and spiritual powers at the same time in his iron 
grasp. The pontificate, insulted by Nogorct and Collona in the person 
of Boniface VHI., abdicated the empire of tlft world in the person of 
Clement V., who was consecrated by the king in the forest of An- 
delys ; and who, from an ambitions desire of being elected, bound 
himself by oath to those terrible promises, one of whicii only is known, 
the destruction of the order of the Templars. This is sufficient, how- 
ever, to give us an idea of what the oth^s were-^^ 

The love (tf domiipon, dontant for a momen^revived in tl»c chiefs 
of the Church. Clement VI. prd^fted by the crimes and misfortunes of 
Jeanne de Naples, then a prisoner with t^ Provencal barons, to purchase 
for 80,000 gold florins, the lordship^f t|^ town an^ states of Avignon, * 
which he held from the Marquis to Foralquier and Provence, from 
whom she was descc^ided. It was withithis sum that, after having ^ 
pleaded her cause in Latin, in the pi^cipal chapel of the palace, • 
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opposite the picture of the Last Judgment by Giottini,* and having 
been acquitted by the cardinals of the charge of the assassination of 
Andre, her husband, she fitted out a fleet, and recovered her kingdom. 

Hardly did the popes feel they were upon their own ground when 
they laid the foundations of tlie fortress of which we have endeavoured 
to give a description, but of which an engraving alone can enable oitr 
readers to form an ideya. It was the capitol of the pontificate®, and 
from iis ramparts llviy hoped to reconquer the empire of the world. 
Towards the end of the .fourtcen£h century, they had succeeded so 
W'cll as to havp become objects of suspicion to the s^amc royal house 
which had intended to give Clement V. and his successors guards, a 
prison, and an asylumT— not a court, a palace, and a kingdom. 

It was indeed a court, a palace', *^nd a kingdom. 

Avignon had ^become the q|ieen of luxui'3% indolence, and dissipa- 
tion. It had a new girdle of towers and walls, with which it w^as 
encircled, by Hernandy dc Heredia, grand-master of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. It had dissolute priests, who administered the holy 
sacrament with hands fevered by the previous night’s debauchery ; 
beautiful courtezans, who stripped the tiara of its diamonds, to form 

"them into bracelets and necklaces; and the echoes of Vaucluse soothed 
it to slumber with the soft and voluptuous songs of Petrarch. 

Charles V. who w^as a religious, good, and powerful king, could 
not endure such scandal to the Church ; and sent Marshal Boucicaut 
to drive the anti-pope, Benpit XIII,, from Avignon. The city opened 
its gates ; but Pierre dc Luna shut liimsclf up in his castle, and de- 
fended it for some months, and from its walls directed his instru- 
ments of war against it with his own hands, and laid in ruins more 
than one hundred houses, and killed four thousand Avignonais. At 
last the fortress was stormed, and tlfe inner works carried ; but Pierre 
de Luna took refuge in the tower, and at the moment when the 
French troops broke thi'ough its gates, and precipitated themselves 
on the false staircase of which we have spoken, Benoit XIII. escaped 
through the vault, left the tower by the secret door, reached Spain, 
where the king®of Spain offered him an asylum ; and there, every 
morning, from the top of a tower, assisted by two priests, who formed 
his secret college, blqpsed the world, and excommunicated his ene- 
mies. UnaBy, at the time of his death, bearing that the" schism would 
expire with him, he made his two Vicars cardinals, on the under- 
standing that one should become pope. Pierre de Luna having ceased 
to breathe, the twoecardinals met jn conclave, and one proclaimed the 
other. The new pope pursued the schism for some time, supported 
by his cardinal, who formed ia his own person the whole Papal Court* 

* * .^maso Di Stefano. 
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At last Home opened a conference with them, and both returned into 
the pale of the Church, one with the title*of Archbishoi) of Seville, 
and the other as Archbishop of Toledo. Thus finished the immediate 
control of the French po^cs in the Cmiat Venamm, which, after their 
return to Rome, was governed by legatds and vicc-legatcs, till 1791, 
"svtien the coniat was reunited to France. 

Bjf a strange coincidence, Avignon, where seycn pox)es reigned for 
seven tens of years, had seven hospitals, seven brotli^rhoodsof penitence, 
seven monasteries, seven convents, se^^en parishes, and seven cemeteries. 

Among tlicsejbrothcrhoods, that of the Grey Pcnitcjjts, established 
as we have shown by Louis VIII., and Romaine do St. Ange, was the 
oldest. Next, the Black Penitents, founded oij the model of those of 
Raymond of Toulouse ; then, the White Penitents, whose order was 
a rival of tlic last. ^ 

Of these three associations, vfhich still exist in the town, the first 
kept neuter, taking no part in politics; but the two others, wliich, as 
we have said, owed their existence to opposite parties, always pre- 
served their party spirit. The Black Penitents, founded on the plan 
laid down by Raymond of Toulouse, were alwa 3 "s inclined to resist 
the spiritual and temporal powers ; the WJ^itc Penitents, on the con- • 
trary, true to tlib principles which# had led to their institution, were 
alwaj's attached to the Church and throne. The hatred w’’as so con- 
stant and inveterate, that each time the two associations were unfor- 
tunate enough to meet at anj’ public solejonity, a combat took place, 
in which they fought with crosses and flag-stafis, and which did not 
finish till one of the two beat a retreat, and left the field to the enemy, 
who, then recovering their monastic gravity, continued their road in 
triumph, mingling songs of victorj' “with their religious hymns. By 
degrees tlic town separated into two camps, and ranged itself under 
the banner of one or other of the associations. There ore districts 
entirely White Penitent, such as |hose of Fflsteries, Limas, and the 
neighbourhood of the gate of Loulle ; there ore others which aro 
Black Penitent, which surround the gate of Ligne. The result was, 
that when the reformation of Calvin began to spread in the south, 
where it found the old leaven of Vaudois heresy, the new religion, 
protected by Marguerite d’ Alengon, sisftjr of ^rancis I., was adopted 
by all those y?ho belonged to ffie op^sition party — that is to «iy» who 
were Black Penitents ; while thd nTute Penitents, on the contrary, be- 
came more attached to the Roman and apostolic religion. The revo- 
lution of *89 awoke old religious hc^^^ and convyted it into political * 
aversion. The two parties met again, still faithful to their banners; 
the Black Penitcnts^chismatics, and republicans, and the White Peni- 
tents, papists and royalists. • 
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Blood flowed through tlic streets of Arignon as if in a circus. 
The Black Penitents trimttphed with the Montagu ards; the White 
Penitents took their revenge with the Thermidoriens. All the old 
hatred of the ancestors descended to the sons, strengthened hy fresh 
causes of aversion, till the iroli hand of Napoleon subjected all, black 
and white penitents, royalists and reijublieans. During his ten yearft’ 
reign, smoke, flame, apd lava smouldered in the volcano; but w'K-n, in 
1814, the giant was^ obliged to open his hand, and drop all that it 
contained, even his sword, the political Vesuvius instantly blazed up, 
and royalist hs^e burst forth afresh, destroying all befpre it. Stopped 
for an instant by the hundred days, Waterloo restored it to full 
strength by promising, it impunity. 

But the commerce of the emptK), which liad flourished internally 
from the difficulty of exportaJ;ion, had created a new and floating 
population of about 500 porters. IKiese people, at the time of the 
restoration, adopted the opinions of the different districts to which the 
natui’e of their employment called them ; those who worked on the 
Upper lihone, from the Gate dc la Ligne to the middle of the fort, 
became Black Penitents ; those who worked on the Lower lUione, from 
•4he middle of the port to the wooden bridge, joined the White Peni- 
tents. Each party ruled in its tuim, according to whether democratic 
or monarchical ideas were in the ascendancy. 

Tho reaction of 1815 at last decided the victory in favour of the 
Boyalists; and the aristocratic party, who had old and deadly injuries 
to revenge, saw in the porters, who, like them, belonged to the party 
of White Penitents, instruments, the more deadly because they could 
be blindly led ; and possessing themselves secretly of their services, 
worked in concealment the golden springs of the machine whose 
effects were as visible as they were<uwful. 

All the south was on Arc in a moment ; the flames spread as if a 
train of powder had bden laid fr^m town to town. Marseilles set 
the example; Avignon, Nimes, Uzes, and Toulouse followed it, and 
each of these towns obtained a terrible celebrity. 

Of all these^murderers it must be allowed Pointu, the Avignon 
xunrderer, was tke most remarkable. Sprung from the people, he was 
an assaasm ^ but gifte^ as he^as, hod he been born in another sphere, 
he wodul have been a great man^ • ^ 

Pointu was a perfect model of a'liian bom in the south of France^ 
of olive complexion, eagle eye, hooked nose, and teeth of ivmy. Al- 
thoii;|^.he was butjittlc abovq thp middle size, and with shoulders 
bent' from the practice of cai*rying heavy weights, with his legs 
liDWsd from the enormous loads he was in the habit of carrying daily, 
he yet preserved extraordinary strength and skill, fie would throw 
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over the gate of Loulle a forty-eight i)oinKl cannon hall ; ho could 
throw a stone across the Khonc, that is tB say more than two hun- 
dred paces ; while running he could throw his knife with such ex- 
actitude, that this now Parthian an*ow could nail at a distance of 
fifteen paces a piece of five francs to a tree. Add to this, he was 
cfiually expert witli the gun, pistol, or sw'ord, he possessed great 
natui'lil wit, a deep hatred that he had sworn against tlie republicans, 
at the foot of the scaffold on which perished hi* father and mother; 
and you may form some idea of the temble leader of the murderers 
of Avignon, who had under his oi*dcrs as liis principal ©Ificer, Farges, 
the wtTiver, Roquefort, the porter, Nadaiit, the ftikcr, and Main on, 
the broker. • 

At the epoch when this fcarfut^rama was passing, Avignon was 
entirely given up to these men, who tlijp civil and military authorities 
W’ould not, could not, or dared nftt restrain, it %vas reported that Mar- 
shal Brune was at Luc with six thousand men to render tho 
government an account of his conduct. , 
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MARSHAL BRUNE. 

•i 

The marshal, ^nowing the state of the 'south and being aware of the 
dangers which thupatencd him, had requested pcrihission to return 
by sea, which was fpiinally denied him. The Duke de Riviere, 
governor of Marseilles, promisetJJgiim a safe conduct. The assassins, 
delighted, heard that a republican of ^89, a marshal of the empire, 
■was to pass tlirough Avignon. Sinister rumours were afloat; an 
infamous calumny was abroad, already proved false a hundred times, 
that Bruno, who only arrived in Paris on the 5th September, 1792, 
had on*' the second of the same month carried on the end of a lanec 
the head of the Princess Lamballe. Soon the new's spread that the 
•marshal had been nearly murdered at Aix ; the marshal owed his 
safety to the speed of his horseg. Pointu, Fargca, and Roquefort 
swore he should not be equally fortunate at Avignon. 

In following the route he had taken, the marshal had but two 
means of arriving at Lyons ; he must eithei: pass through Avignon, 
or avoid it by a cross counlry road, which leaves the high road about 
two leagues distant at Pointet. The assassins had foreseen tills 
chance, and on the 2nd of August, the day on* which the marshal 
was expected, Pointu, Magnon, and Nadot, accompanied by four 
other men, started at six o’clock in the morning by the Porte du 
Rhone to lie in ambush on the road to Pointet. Arrived at the junc- 
tion of the two roads, <the marsh|d, informed of the hostile feeling 
manifested towards him at Avignon, wdshed to take the cross road 
where Pointu and his men lay hid ; but the postillion absolutely 
refused, saying .his master lived at Avignon, not at Pointet. One of 
the aides-de-camp wished, with a pistol at his head, to oblige him ; 
but the marshal would not allow any violence to be offered to the 
man, agd quietly gav6 the orders to coy tinue to Avignon. 

At nine o’clock in the morning <the marshal arrived there, and 
stopped at the hotel of the Palais Royal, which was then called the 
Hotel de la Poste. ^ While tliey changed horses and vised the pass- 
ports, the marshal alighted to take a basin of soup. 

He had not been in the^ hotel above five minutes, before a con- 
siderable party assembled at the door. M.‘ Moulbs, the master of tlie 
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hotel, alarmed at the numbers, went immediately to the marshal and 
advised him not to wait for his papers, l^it to depart immediately, 
promising to send his passport and tliat of his aide-de-camp after 
him. The marshal arose ; the horses being ready, he seated himself 
in his carriage amidst file murmurs ot* the populace, many of whom 
began already to shout zaon, an exciting cry, which always contains 
a meatace and an excitement to murder in a single monosyllable. 

The marshal started at a gallop, cleared without any impediment 
the gate of Loullc, followed and menaced, but not injured, by the 
shouts of the populace. • 

lie imagined himself out of the reach of his enemies; but arriving 
at the Porte du llhone, he perceived a party d men armed with guns 
and headed by Farges and Jloqufjfcrt. This group, threatening the 
postillion with certain death, made hyn return. JJorced to obey, at 
the distance of about fifty pacc5 lie found himself in the presence of 
those who had foUow’cd him from the Palais Royalc. The postillion 
stopped, and in an instant the traces 'were cut; the marshal 
immediately opened the door and leaped out, followed by his valct-de- 
chambre, and entering by the Porte Loullc, followed by the second 
carriage containing his aide-de-camp, again entered the Palais 
Iloyalc. It opt*hcd to receive him and his suite, and immediately 
closed its doors. The marshal asked for a chamber he was shown to 
one on the first fioor. In less than ten minutes, tlireo thousand 
persons had gatliercd round the hotel. At this moment the carriage, 
which the marshal had quitted, arrived, guided by the postillion, who 
had contrived to tie up the traces; they opened the gates of the 
coach-house to allow the carriage to entey ; in so doing the crowd 
attempted to pass, but the porters, Vernet and Montemoulin, tw^o 
men of colossal strength, contrived to drive back the multitude and 
close them. The aides-de-camp, who to this time had remained in 
their carriage, were desirous of alighting ai?d joining the marshal ; 
but M. Moulin ordered the porter Vernet to hide them in the coach- 
house. Vemet, taking one in each hand, dragged them in against 
their inclination, pushed them behind some cmptyibarrels, covei’cd 
them witli some pieces of carpet, and telling them with a voice that 
sounded like the words of a prophet,'* If ygu move, you are dead 
men.’* The aides-dq-camp rdtnaincd silent and motionless. * 

, M. do St. Chamans, prefect * 0 ! Avignon, who had hardly been an 
hour in the town, arrived at this juncture. The crowd were brealdng 
• the windows and the private doo^; tiie street vias* quite full, and a 
thousand death-cries were heard, among which was the terrible 
zaou, M. Moulin lyiw that all was loSf unless they could keep the 
door until the troops of ^lajor Lombot came up. He told Vernet to 
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take charge of those -who were attacking the door, while he drove 
back those who had got Ja through the windows- And tliose two 
men undertook to dispute singly witli the furious populnco the blood 
for w'hich they thii’stod. One sprang into the passage, the other into 
the dining-room. Door and' window wx'rc both broken in, several 
men had entered. At the sight of Vcrnct, whose strength wasi well 
known, they drew back. Vernet took advantage of it and* again 
closed the door. Mran while, M. Moulin seized his double-harrollcd 
gun, which w'as hanging over the inantel-pieco, aimed at tix o men who 
were in the dviing-room, and tlireatenccl to fire on them unless they 
instant]}" withdrew ; four obeyed. M. Moulin, seeing that c.ily one 
man remained, laid down his gun, took his adversary in his ari»iS as if 
he had been a child, and threw hrc out of the window ; tlie man died 
three weeks afterwards, not m the fall, but from the efie +s of mo 
grasp. M. Moulin, after no I thfbwn him out, shut the wdiiL^w. 
As he was closing the sAuitort felt some one take hold of his head 
and turn it violently over his left shoulder, and at the same moment 
a pane of glass flew into atoms, and the steel of a hatchet grazed his 
shoulder. M. dc St. Chamans had seen * m Aveapon descending, and 
”had turned away, not the weapon, but the object against wli cl' .i was 
aimed. M. Moulin caught hold ot the ht. idle of thtfhatchel, wrested 
it from the hands of the man who struck tlu ’ av, xrom Avhich ho 
had so narrowly escaped, shut the window gaiii, narred the inner 
sliutters, and hastened agoiiu to the marshal. ^ 

He found him walking rapidly up and doAvn the room. His fine 
and noble countenance was' as calm as if he had not known it was 
his death that these men sought. M. Moulin conducted him from 
the room number one into the room number three, wdiieli, being a 
back room looking into the yardf offered more chances of safety. 
The marshal asked for writing-paper, pen, and inkj M. Moulin 
brought them to him;^^c mai'skal sat down at a little tabic and 
began to write. 

At this moment fresh cries were heard ; M. de St. Chamans had 
gone out, and ocfdered the multitude to Avitlidraw. A thousand voices 
asked inainediately who he was who gave them orders ; he told them 
his rank. “ We only knoAi^ the prefect by his imiform,” was the 
answer ‘‘firoai eveiy side. Unfortunatdly the baggage '"of M. dc St. 
Chasnanshadnot yet arriA^ed^ he wail dressed in a green coat, nankin 
pantaloonl, and sporting waistcoat — not a very imposing costume in 
such a rituation* cHe stood en ^ bench to address the mob, but a 
voice exfdaamed, Down with the green coat ! We have had enough of 
quacha,*’ He was obliged tl; descend. Vernet ^opened the door for 
themi some of the populace^ tried take advantage of it to get in 
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with him, hut Vcrnct's fist fell three times, and throe men rolled at 
his feet, like bulls stmek down by the axe of, the butcher ; the others 
witlidrew. Twelve defenders like Vernet would have saved the mar- 
' shal ; yet this man w^as a Royalist, he shoi'cd the opinions of those he 
wppos*ed, and, like them, regpardcd the marshal as a mortal enemy ; hut 
he iiad a noble heart, he wished liis trial, not his murder. 

Oiie,man had heard w’liat had been said to M. de St. Chamans 
about his uniform, and had gone to put on his own. This man was 
M. du Puy, a good and venerable old man, with white hair, a mild 
rountenanec, and conciliating voice. He returned in his mayor's 
dress, his scarf, £iid double cross of St. Louis, and tlie Legion of 
Hon on” ; but neither his ago nor rank were respected by these men ; 
I hey did not let him even reach tfcg door. He was thrown down, 
tre^ph'd under foot, his dress and scarf torn, and his white hairs 
COT en d w’ith dust and blood ; eJiasper^tion had reaShed its height. 
Mh garrison of Avignon, it appeared, was composed of four hundred 
volunteers, forming a battalion called the Royal Angouleme, and 
commanded by a man, w^ho called himself Lieutenant-General bf the 
liberating anny of Vancluso. The troop formed directly under the 
windows of +he hotel of the Palais Royal. It was almost entirely 
composed of Pro'^icLo nux, speaking, the same patois as the porters 
and lowest class. Tho people asked the soldiers what they came for; 
why did not they let them do justice peaceably, and if they wonted 
to pi*evcnt their doing so ? “ Qidtc the contrary,” replied one of the 
soldiers ; “ throw him out of the window, and we will catch him on 
oiii* bay onets.” This answer was received -with terrible cries of 
joy. A silence of some minutes succeeded; it was easy to sec 
that cvciy' one waited m expectation. Thd calm was only on the 
sui'facc ; sopft fresh vociferations wipre heard, but this time from the 
interior of the hotel. A party had sepai*ated from the mob, led 
by Purges and Roquefort ; they hc^ scaled the walls by means of 
ladders, and sliding along the roof, came into a balcony which ran 
under the windows of a room in which they saw the marshal writing 
at a table. 

Some broke through tlic windows without openiifg them, whilst 
others entered by the door. The marshal, surorised and suddenly 
surrounded, rose, and not wishing thb letter he was writing J[o the 
Austrian commander protection to fall into the hands of these 
wretches, tore it up. A man, who belonged to a more elevated class 
than tho others, and who still wears the cross yhich he doubtless 
-^received for his conduct on this Sccasion, advanced towards the 
marshal sword in hand, and told him, he had any preparations 
to make he must do ft qiribkly, for he had only ten minutes to live. 
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“Wliatdo'you say about ten minutes?” cried Farj^cs, holding the 
barrel of the pistol agai^)st tlie breast of the mai’shal. The inarslial 
moved it away with his hand as it went off, and the ball w as lost in 
the coimice. 

“ Awkward fool !” said the marshal, raising his shoulders, < ' tlint 
cannot kill a man with your pistol at his breast ! ” ^ 

“ True,” replied Roquefort, in paiois^ “ you shall see luj>y^' such 
things should be done.” At the same time he aimed at him wdth his 
carbine, fired, and* the marshal fell dead. The bullet had passed 
through his breast, and buried itself in the wall. 

The report of fire-arms had been heard in the streets, and the mob 
answered to each discharge by ferocious howds. A wrettli named 
Cadillan ran to the front balconjj and holding in each hand a pistol, 
w^hich he had dared to discharge even on the corpse, cut a cajicr. 
“ Here,” said hb, “ is he wild did tlie deed !” and the scoundrel lied, 
for he boasted of a crime committed by bolder assassins. 

Behind him came the general of the liberating army of Vaucliise. 
He bo.ved gracefully to the people. ** The marshal has done justice 
on himself,” said he : “ Long live the king !” 

Cries, in which hatred, revenge, and joy were mingled, rose from 
among the crowd; and thS state-prosecutor and thejnagistrate imme- 
diately set to work to draw up the official certificate of suicide. ' 

All being over, M. Moulin wished at least to save everything 
valuable in the carriage of the marshal. Ho |ound in his desk 40,000 
francs, in his pockets a sifuff-box enriched with diamonds, a pair of 
pistols and two sabres, one of which had tho hilt ornamentt d witli 
precious stones, and was a gift from the unfortunuto Sultan Selim. 
As M. Moulin was crossing the yard witli these things, the sabre 'was 
snatched from his hand by the cpmmander of the volunteers, who 
kept it five years os a trophy ; it w’as only in 1820 that he was forced 
to restore it to the wid^iw of the marshal. This officer held his rank 
during the restoration, and was ifot deprived of it till 1830. 

Those things being in safety, M. Moulin 'wrote to M. du Puy 
to have the corpse of Ihe marshal carried to tho chapel, so tliat the 
crowd dispersiiSg, tlie aides-de-camp might escape. The mayor sent a 
oommissioiier of police, andia litter covered with a pall, carried by 
four porters. As they were undressjpg the marshal to prove the 
death, Moulin perceived a beltivhich he '^orc round liis bodj)r. 
He took it off and put it away. It contained tour thousand francs. 
AU these things were faithfully transmitted to the "widow. 

Hie body of Marshal Bruiie "^as placed on the litter, and taken, 
out without opposition ; bu^ hardly had the porters advanced twenty 
stops into the street, than cries of ** To the Bhbne ! To the Rhone !” 
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wore licard on cvciy side. The commissioner of police, liavinj^ at- 
tempted to resist, wasi thrown down. The porters veceived orders to 
.chanp;o the road : they obeyed. The crowd hurried them towards the 
wood(^n hridgfc; and reachhig the fourth 'ai;eh, tore the litter from their 
l.ands, threw over the body, and with a cry of “ militaiy honours,” 
pruifti were discharged at th(' corpse, which received two fresh ballets. 

On ttic arch of the bndge w'as written, in red letters, “ The tomb 
of Marshal Brunc.” . * • 

The Bhone refused to bo thp accomplice of these men. It carried 
a, way the bod}’, which the aissassins believed to have suific ; and the 
next morning it w'as found near Tarascon. Already the nows of the 
murder had arrived. The corpse, which wa# recognised T)y its 
wounds, was again cast into the Itffdiic, and the stream carried it 
nearer to the sea. • • 

Thi’eo leagues lower dow’n it stopped a second time. 

A man of about forty years of age, and a young man of eighteen, 
]x*rccivcd, and also recognised it ; but instead of throwing it %gaiii 
into the llhonc, drew it on tlie shore, carried it to an estate belonging 
to one of them, and there buried it. The eldest of these two men was 
^r. do Chartrouzc, and the youngest AmMec*Pichot. 

The body -was disinterred by the ^orders of the wddow, taken to 
her scat, St. Just, in Champagne, embalmed and placed in an apart- 
ment near her sleeping room, where it remained covered with a veil till 
a solemn and public trial cleared his memory from the charge of sui- 
cide ; after which it was buried according to the sentence of the court of 
Jiioin. The assassins, who had escaped from human vengeance, did 
not escape from that of God : almost all died ^miserably. Roquefort 
and Farges ’v^erc attacked by unkno'wn illnesses, like those ancient 
scourges sent by God upon people he wished to punish. Farges suffered 
such violent anguish from a burning infiammatioji that his skin dried 
up, and he was buried in the earth ujPto the neck as the only means 
of diminishing his agony. Roquefort lost the use of his limbs, and 
■was obliged to crawl like a reptile. Both died in dreadful pain, 
regretting the scaffold which would have saved them frtm their hor- 
rible sufferings. ^ 

Pointu, condemned to death at the assizes of lia Drome for hav- 
ing assassinated Sve people, was ahja^doned by his party ; his uffirm 
and •deformed wife used to be seen going from house to house at 
Avignon, asking alms for the man who daring two mqjuths was the 
king of civil war and murder. At last«he»discontimild begging, and 
was seen with a black ribbon to her cap : Pointu had died nobody 
knew where; in some OBrner^t perhaps in the hollow of a rock, or the 
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l)ottom of a wood, liltc an old tiger whose teeth were extracted and 
claws cut off. * 

Nadaud and Magnan were condemned to the galleys for ten years. 
Nadaud died there, and Magnan, true to, his murderous vocation, 
after leaving it became a rat-catcher, and poisoner of dogs. 

There arc otliers still living who have rank, crosses, and cpauletfes, 
who rejoice in their imimnity, and think that they are safe aKo Iroiu 
the eye of the Almighty. 

Wait! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLU8E. 

When the traveller has seen the Papal Pali^e at Avignon, which we 
liavo endeavoured to describe ; the Church des Domni, wliich is a 
inix-turo of the Roman and Goth^ styles, wntli a porch of the tentli 
century, and which contains the tomb of John XXII., belonging to 
the ornamental Gothic i)eriod, and woilhy if admiration from the 
lightness and elegance of its workmanship; and has visited tlio 
museum, bequeatlied by M. Calvct to the town, with its gallery of 
paintings — some very ancient, among which is a portr^jit of Caracalla, 
representing him as vending little pies — and its various specimens of 
the middle ages, one of which is the toiiA of Jg,mes second Duke of 
Chabannes, which we^ad vaitfly sought in the postmaster’s yard of 
T^a Palisse, and spemt an houf in the room No. 3, in wdiich the 
dreadful event took place that we have related in the preceding 
'cliaptcr — he has seen everything in .^vignon ; andtl» turn his tlionghts 
Trom the massacres of La Glaciere, and the drownings in the Rhone, he 
should take a carriagp at Boyer’s, and a^ his son, a good-humom*ed, 
indefatigable, and intelligent young man, tp drive it, and set off on a fino 
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morning lo vi^it tlio fountain of Vaucliise, still interesting as a 
memorial of Potrar(;h aird Laura. 

We shall not enter into any discussion as to the oxisLenee or non- 
existence of tliis eelostiid vision, to which the poet gave a material 
form. Volumes have been iVritten for and against it ; it matters 'little, 
for to us Laura not only existed but exists still. Such is tlie po^'cr 
of genius : it bestows immortality on its works. Beatrice, ♦)])hclia, 
and Mai'guerite pi^bably neiw existed, save in the dreams of Dante, 
Shakspeare, and Goethe;- but w'nero^caii nature show us beings more 
perfect ? , * ’ 

The Iroad which leads from Avignon %o Vauclusc is very beautiful, 
and mucli resembles, the one that goes from Home to I'rascati; the 
landscape is the same, and the ejearness of the air colours with 
similar tints a similar horizejn. Avignon, like its queen, was a papal 
city; and if sho had no capitol, had at least her Vatican. 

Some time before reaching the mountains wo come to the little 
village of LTlc, picturesquely situated, os its name indicates, on a 
piece bf land surrounded witli water. This water is that of the fountain 
of Vaucliise ; which, deep, bubbling and rapid, half a league from its 
source divides into seven branches, all navigable to boats, and resigns 
its poetical name, wliioh it will not profane by wt)rkiiig mill-wheels 
and engines, to take that of La Sorgues. Travellers usually leave, 
their conveyance at this village, and take a j 'alb which soon conducts 
them into tlic mountain. 

A few steps from our point of destination we found an inn, kept by 
an old cook of the Duke of Otranto, who was full of tlio inqiorta’nce 
of bis functions. We asked liim if he could giv(3 us a dinner. “ No, 
gentlemen," replied he, ‘^1 cannot give you a dinner ; all I can do is 
to give you something to eat. WJ»en people wont to din6 at my house 
they must send word three days boforehaud.” 

As we had auothci«object in jriew than that of making a feast, wo 
reidied that we would content ourselves for that day with merely 
eating, and resumed our road, after telling him the time at which wo 
would go through that performance. 

The fountain of Vaucluse, which insinred Petrarch with some of 
his prettiest verses, forms a basin of about 00 -feet in circuit, of 
whii^the depth cannot be determined. At the time we saw it, it 
had increased in three days about 130 feet. When it lessens, wlrjch 
happens without any apparent cause, tlio w'ater disappears, and tho 
l)asin presents ^thp api»earanco of a vast tub, which can be easily de 
scended into by the help of the 'stones and masses of rock. Thon iii 
seen, in the pointed rock which overlooks tho fountain from a height 
of nearly 800 feet, the vault of the subterranean grotto through which 
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the water passes. It does not flow beyond but never dries snfficioiitly 
for the bottom to be seen. All arpund is^a chaos ; and one miglit 
tluTik that the ground had been shaken by an earthquake. On 
thoj'iglit hand, at the, top of a rock, arc crumbling away the ruins 
of wliat is called the house of Petrarch; but no evidence can be 
Ifl’ought in support of this name, whicli has simply been given to it 
by til?? ignorance of the guides. • 

We remained four hours near the fountain, Jadin making a sketch 
of it, I reading Petrarch’s verses; and wo left it with regret as tlui 
hour approachecL at which we were to dine. We retiuwd to our host, 
who, having leanit we were Parisians, liad suipassed himself ; and 
notwithstanding all our compliments, would #nly permit ns to con- 
sider the flve or six excellent d!Wies ho had prepared as a hasty 
collation. The amount of the bill, w% ought to sa^ was in harmony 
with the modesty of the artiste. * After liaving taken a last look, and 
said a last farewell to the poetically-named fountain, wo returned 
to Avignon, wliere tlic porter, Vernet, with whom wo wished to be 
acquainted, was waiting for us at M. Moulin’s. He was a fine-looking 
old man, still displaying much strength; he could not comprehend 
our praises and refused our money. Wo ordered some punch, but litf 
scarcely tasted it. While he was talking with me, Jadin, without his 
knowledge, sketched his likeno.s.s, which was a very good resemblance, 
and gave it to him. Poor Vemet could not overcome his suiq>rise, 
and at first thought we were laughing (^t liim ; at length, however, 
we convinced him our compliments were sincere, though we could 
not persuade him they were merited. 

Towards the close of the evening our^ worthy host, who, as we 
have seen^ behaved so honourably and bravely on the unfortunate 
UmX of August, joined us. I InM observed him regarding me with 
gieat attention several times dming the day. Surprised at this, T 
asked him the reason. % • 

“ Your name is M. Aloxaudre Dumas?” said he. 

“Yes.” 

“ Excuse my curiosity, but ai*e you the son of General Alexandre 
Dumas ?” 

“ J am.” 

“ 1 thought so bx the resftnblance. Well, I knew your father.” 

• “ Indeed !” • * 

“ TJiat is to say, as a soldier knows his general.” 

“ You served under him # * 

“ Through all the wars of Italy and the TjtoI. You were speaking 
^:>f strength just ; what a wrist youf father had ! ” ^ 

“ I hope, my dear M* ^loulin, he ne^ver gave you any proof of it.**» 
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“ You arc mistaken, tlien, for T had a very rough one." 

“ Jhih !” c. 

“ But I don’t mind it; it was for my own good." 

“ 'IVll me about it." 

“We were in ganison at Plaisanco. As the inhabitants of the 
town assassinated some of us every day, the general had issued %,n 
order, forbidding offi3er3 and soldiers to go out unarmed. J*K'as at 
that time young atid feared nothing ; 1 knew my own strength, and 
should have had no trouble in tlirashing three men. So 1 w'ciit out 
one day in •nlain clothes, my hands in my pockets, and without 
wcai)ons of any sort, to play the dandy in the market-place, when 
your father came up liorseback. I saw him a])proaching me, and 
said to myself, ‘ 1 am done for !#»• Ho .came straight lo me. ‘ Wljy 

have you no s^bre?' asked }ie. ‘General .’ ‘Rcoundrel! you 

wish to get yourself murdered, thdii ! IWll sec!’ Saying tliis, 
caugJit me by the collai*, set his horse off at full gallo}), nuido 
skim the ground like a swallow, and then, without stopping, threw 
me into the guard-room, saying, * Eour-and-twenty hours’ confine- 
ment for this coxcomb.’ That was soon over ; llie imprisonment waa 
’ not what humbled me niost, it was having been carried through 
Plaisance like a puppet. ‘ Well, brigadier,’ said he to m(5 at the next 
review. ‘ Well, general,’ answered 1, ‘ 1 used to fancy myself a strong 
man, but in your hands I am only a child.’ ‘ There is a louis — go 
and drink my health with your comrades ; another time don’t go out 
without your sabre.’ His second piece of advice was uniiecessai*y, 
and I took good care not to forget the first.” ' 

I stretched out my liand to tlio old soldier who had touched that of 
my father, and who liadf so well remembered his early jn-ofession 
when it was so necessary to defend* A/wt who, though not my father^ 
always called me his son. 
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. CHAITER XIX. 

THE BRIDGE OVER THE CARD, 

The next morning, at seven o’clock, we ^eve awakened by our clever 
cicerone ; he came tliat we might visit together Villeneuve-lez-Avig- 
non. We told Hover to wait for us on the road to l^ismes, and cross- 
ing the wooden bridge, the island of the Hhoue, and the bridge of 
boats, found ourselves at Villenouve. Seetiiig for a S]iot from which 
we could take a sketch of the to\fn, we perceived a young man who 
liad already chosen one. We approached, and recognised one of our 
best friends, Paul Huet, the poeti<|fd painter,* the artist of dull sandy 
shores, wild plains, and gi^and horizons. We felt the interest of a meet- 
ing like this, two hundred leagues from Paris, without any appoint 
nieut having been made; and after waiting till he had given the 
finishing touch to his drawing, which passed into our portfolio, we 
began examining Villeneuve. ^ * ^ 

The Gothic momjmeuts of Villeneuve are, first, a very fine Aower of 
tJie fourteenth century, with poftAed turrets, which is united to tho 
ruins of a forti^ss, and was probably destined to command the hi idge 
of St. Benozet, over against which^it stands, is a church of 

' about tlie same date, built in the style of architecture employed at the 
end of the thirteentl^ century. It contaifis a “ Descent from the Cross” ^ 
by an Italian master, pro\)ably Giottino, wlio may have executed this • 
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when he came to paint the chapel of tlio palace. The colourinj^ is 
maguificeiif ; but it is so badly jdqced that none but an artist would 
discover its merits. This is not the only remarkable painting buried 
ill this dungeon; the hospital possesses ^ fresco of the fifteenth 
century, inferior in nothing to those of the Gampo Santo of Pisa. It 
is an imitation of Orgagna and Simon Memml, Tcpreaenting the Lifst 
Judgment. The Trinity occupies the upper port of the pictuPb; tho 
Virgin is seated befew the Holy Ghost and between the Father and 
tho Son,. half hidden by the drapery of the two heavenly Beings ; 
round them ar^e angels with green and red wlngB, wjjieh remind us of 
the Byzfmtine style, and imder tlieir feet He the damned and the 
demons. Popular tradition attributes this picture to King Bend liiin- 
self ; and I could forgive him fordbeiug-so poor a king if he were so 
great a painter. , Among the«angel6 ai-e given the portraits of several 
lords of the Froven 9 aI court who relnained faithful to the king in his 
misfortunes, and among the damned those who, like Judas, betrayed 
their master. 

Jn a corner of lia Chartreuse, whicli was sold in lots at the time of 
tho 11 evolution, under a cow-shed belonging to a poor vine-diTSser, lio 
the magnificent ruins ofrthe tomb of Innocent VI., which is fully 
equal to tliat of John XXII. fbr tlie workmanship of its foliage 
and its miniature towers and columns. Ihifortunatoly, tlie figures 
wliich ornamented the lower base have been detached, and sold 
one after the other, and the statue of the Pope lias the hands and 
face mutilated. At the end of half a century Avignon discovered that 
it i^ossessed a chef-d’oeuvre of statuary in its suburbs, and wished to 
remove it to the museum. The inhabitants of Villeneuve, enlight- 
ened by tins step, took it into their heads to become amateurs, and 
opposed the removal of the tomh; and while they ore ‘disputing tho 
tomb remains exposed to the indies inflicted by destructive children, 
who so delight in aimi/ig at anything resembling the human figure. 
As we were deploring this barbarous conduct, we woro relieved by 
the assurance that measures had just been determined upon for re- 
moving tlie tonjb into one of the chapels of tho hospital. 

The time was now come for us to re-enter our cabriolet. We took 
leave of our new friqnd, 11-^ — , expressing our hopes that his ayoca- 
tions would soon conduct him to Paiis. As for 'Huet, having 
nothing better to do, he accompanied us as far as the Pont du Gard. 
After walking for about two hours we reached the Bemoulins, where 
we first saw the Qard, which li^es near Saint Germain de Golberti, 
and is crossed by an iron suspension-bridge attached to four HutedF'* ^ 
columns as delicate and aerial as the biidge j/self. Tho effect pro- 
duced by this model of lightness is so stnking that an amateur of 
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the Tcrpsicliorean art has written on one of the columns, Pont 
TtujVioni (Taglioni’s Bridge); and Jliis nan^ehas clung to it ever since. 

Unfortunately for this exquisite specimen of modern industry, it 
has a neighbour whichj like the magnetic mountain in the Arabian 
Nights, attracts the traveller so strongly that ho has hardly time hj 
iW,st more than a passing glauco at the bridge. We dismounted in 
ordei*to allow our horse, which Jia«l to take uo the same evening to 
Nismes, time to rest himself, and then entered, accompanied by a 
guide belonging to the neighbourhood, a cross path which shortens 
the dislaueo about a quarter of an hour’s walk. We hod been skirt- 
ing tlie base of a mountain for forty minutes, and, in our impatience, 
asking cvci-yone whether we had nearly roached our dfstination, 
wlien suddenly we beheld, towering above the sombre foliage of the 
oaks and olive-trees, and standing oi^t against the^blue sky, two or 
thre^i arcades of a warm ycllo\^sh tint ; they were the head of the 
llonian giant. Wo still continued to advance, and at the first turn- 
hig of llie mountain we perceived at one glance the entire structure 
about a hundred ])aces before us. 

It is impossible to form any idea of the effect of this chain of 
granite uniting two mountains, of tlie, stone rainbow filling tbcf 
whole boiizon, tf these three stories of porticoes magnificently gilt 
by tluj suns of eighteen centuries, i have seen some few of tlie 
wonders of the world : W estminster, proud of the tombs of its kings ; 
the Catliedral of liheims, with its stones ^s transparent as iace; that 
depot of palaces called Genoa ; Pisa and its Leaning Tower ; 
l^orence and its Dome; Terni and its Cascade; Venice and tlio 
Place of St. Mark ; Borne and the Colosseum ; Naples and its Bay ; 
Catania and its Volcano. I liave been carried, with the swiftness of 
an arrow, *down the Bliine, and^have seen Strasbourg and its mar- 
vellous spire, which looks as if it had been built by fairy bands, flit 
before my eyes ; I have witnessed^ the sun fise upon the Righi and 
set behind Mont Blanc; hut never have I beheld (with the exception 
of the Temi)lo of Segesta, which, like the structure I am speaking of, 
is also buried in a desert) anything that struck mo as so beautiful, so 
grand and so Virgilian as the magnifleent epic in granite that is 
called the Pont du Gord. 

I then reoolletfted the bridge of Ilemoulins, which was built to save 
tJie traveller tlie trouble of jias^ng over the Pont du Gai*d, and by 
whi(jh admirable contrivance a man who has travelled five Imndred 
leagues to see the Campo Santo the colu^nl of Trajan and 
^ Pompey, saves two leagues, and, witirout being aware of the fact, 
passes near a marvellous sti’ucture, thetliko of which he may search ^ 
for elsewhere in vain. ’ * « 
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These two bridges, however, may be fairly taken as emblems of 
the two states of society< whicU jsreated thorn, and offer a perfect 
contrjist of the genius of ancient and of modern times. The one, 
full of confidence in itself, reposing on its colossal base, and be- 
lieving in an existence of ages, built for eternity ; the other, scepti- 
cal, inconstant, frivolous, and alive to tlie progress that is every dfey 
made, erects tomporai’y structures for the passing generations 'J’ho 
one is called the Brjdgo of Agi-ippa, the other the Pont Soguin. 

It is said that it was the son-in-law of Augustus, the i'ltrator perpe- 
tuus aqwiruiiwvf\\o came and repeated in Gaul some p! the watorwoiks 
with which lie had already endowed Rome. Nismes, theriral of Arles, 
suffered from a scarci4r of water ; but at Uzes, which was seven miles 
distant, there was a copious, health YVind Ibnpid spring. Agi'ippa ordered 
his population soldiers to co;jduct this spriug to wheio his will called 
it ; and, under the hands of an army, there arose an aquediu*! which 
scaled hills, cut through rocks, skirted eminences, united moiuitaine, 
traversed morasses, passed under villages, and terminated at Nismos, 
wliither it conveyed the w'ator which, at the cost of so much labour, 
bad in ton passed through the clouds and ]»ierced through tin* 
bowels of the land in its course. Modern civilisation has certainly 
presented industiy and commerce' with many remarkable discoveries, 
l)nt had Agrippa been acquainted with Artesian wells we should, in 
all probability, never have bad the Pont du Gard. 

After having paused in^wonder before tlie whole, we proceeded to 
examine the whole in det;dl. The bridge is composed, as we have 
already seen, of three rows of arcades; the Gard flows at the foot of 
the first, the traveller passes along the side of the second, and above 
the third ran the water liom Uzes. The lower arcades are six in 
nnmbcr, the intermediary ones ele^'en, wliilst tlie liighest extend to 
thirty-five. 

From the airy summ'd. of the structure, which commands the wliole 
valley of the Gard, I saw Jodin and Huet sun-ouuded by a troop of 
gipsies, who had emerged from a cave which serves them as a place 
of re.sidence whenever they take a fancy to come down fi*om the 
Pyi'enccs. Tlie sight was too new for pie not to hasten and offer 
them my mite. They spoke no French, but we managed to under- 
stand one anotiier in Italian. They werff travelling in France for plea- 
sure, without any other object than the mere desire of living, without 
any other resource than public charity, and probably without any 
other trade ihanthiieving. Fortunately we were four in number, and 
Jadin and 1 had our fowling-pieces slung at our backs. 1 o^vn that if 
I had been alone and unanm^d, 1 should have reckoned the meeting 
less picturesque and more dangerous. 
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This Homan aqueduct was rendered unserviceable during the inva- 
sion of the barbarians ; it is even asserted that the Visigotlis, on their 
passage through Languedoc to Spain, endeavmu’ed to destroy it, but at 
tho„momcnt they "were about to comm^once the work of destruction 
they turned giddy at seeing the monument so grand and themselves 
so little, and, like the robbers of Ariosto, prostrated themselves befoi'c 
.the giant. 

In 1564, Charles IX. made a journey into the South of Franco, and 
visited the I’ont du Gard. Ho was received by the Duke de Crussol, 
who gave lum pji entertainment on the banks of the river, and the 
moment tho king passed the cave wliero we met the gipsies twelve 
young girls, dressed as nymphs, came out and^offered him pakiy and 
sweetmeats. 

The bridge remained just ar. it ha(bbeen left by the ancient work- 
men until the year 1747, when a road for foot-passengers and car- 
riages was built against it, I'he authorities of Nismes were so proud 
of this marvellous idea, which spoilt a chef-d’oeuvre, that they had a 
medal struck with this motto : “ AT/mc vtilins.'' It was reserved for 
the eighteenth century to dishonour that monument which the bar- 
barians of the fifth had not ventured to destroy. We were so fascinated’ 
at the bridge tfiat we could not feave it till nightfall, and it was 
another beautiful sight to see darkness descending on tho valley, and 
to watch tho light fading away from these sun-gilded stones. Unfor- 
tunately, there was no moon, or I think we should have remained to 
i^o it in the moonlight, as we had seen it in the sunshine. ^J’he con- 
sequence of this exclusive admiration was, tliat wo could see nothing 
of the country from Romoulins to Nismejs. After having seen the 
Pout du Qrw’fit you should close your eyes and not open them again 
till you ore in front of the Arena'or tho Maison Carreo. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

HEBOTJL. 

There was one thing at Nismes I was even more anxious to son tliaii 
its monuments, this was its .poet. I had a letter from Baron Taylor 
to him, with this singular address: “N. Reboul, Poet and Baker.*' 
Some of his verses which I hod read appeared to me vciy gpod. On 
awaking in the chief town of the GaS[‘d, my first visit was to Rehoul. 
A young man whom I mot as 1 left the liotel, and of whom 1 inquired 
the way, not only pointed it out, >-ut, jdeased at ,tlie curiosity of a 
stranger, offered to show me the house. 

Before reaching our joinncy’s end we passed the Arena. I tiirned 
my liead the other way so that the Roman colossus, which was to have 
its turn, should not attract either my eyes or my thoughts. 

We ore passing thp Arcnfe,” said my guide. 

“ ThfiKik you, I do not see it,** replied S., 

Fifty steps further he stopped at tfi(? corner of a little street. 

“ That is where Reboul lives.’* 

“ A thousand tfiapks. Do ypu know if I am likely to find him at 
home at this time ?’* 

^ My guide inclined his hea® so as to get ^a sido look through tlie 
kalf*open door. 
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“ IIo is ill the shop,” replied he, and went away. 

I remained a moment tliinhing, with my>letter in my hand. In my 
reception by this man, wliicla would be most clearly shown? — his natural 
disposition or his social position ? Would' he talk to me of poetry or 
the academy or agriculture, publisftiug or the harvest? I know 
tlw-t 1 should find him a great man, but would his manner be un- 
alfocted ? J entered. 

“ Is it M. Ileboul 1 liavo the honour of addiess^ing ?” 

“ Himself.” 

“ A letter from Taylor.” 

“ What is he ftoiiig?” 

“ He pursues the artistic mission he has undertaken. Yoli know 
he is one of those who, devoted to ft .search for the beautiful, pass their 
lives in acquiring greater glory lop thqir country and their friends, 
witliout thinking that tUoy wear ©ut their health an^l fortune in the 
service of others.” 

“ You are quite right.” And he began to read the letter I had pre- 
sented tf) liim. * 

I examined him dming this time; he was a man of from Hiirty-threo 
to thirty-live years of age, above the mitjdle size, witli on almost • 
Arabian compleicion, glossy, thick hair, and teeth of ivoiy. 

On coming to my iiamQ he looked from the letter to me, and I then 
perceived ho had magnificent eyes, as powerful and soft as those of an 
J ndian, made to express love and passion. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I am under very gi*eat obligations to Baron Taylor, 
anil do not know how I shall be able to thank him sufficiently.” 1 
bowed ill my turn. “ But,” continued be, will you permit me to bo 
candid with you ?” 

“I liop^yoii will be so.” 

“ You come to see the poet and not the baker, I suppose? I am a 
baker from five in tlie morning till^four in tlie afternoon ; from four 
till midnight I am a poet. Do you want any rolls? 1 can give you 
some veiy good ones. Do you want verses? Como back at five and 
I will give you some very bad ones.” 

“ I will come back at five !” 

“ Mary !” (As he spoke two or three customers came in.) “You see,” 
said ho, “ we should not have cn instant.” He served them, ^nd at 
thj same time the door of the bakehouse opened, and a man came in. 

** The oven is heated !” 

“ Send Mary into the shop; I have called her, b^t ^i6 did not hear 
I shall see to the baking myselfl” *A middle-aged woman came 
to take his place at the counter. “I sha^ see yon at five,” said he 
tome. ** •• 
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I shall not fail!” And he went to hake his bread. 

I left meditating on this inixtm*e of simplicity and poetiy. "Was 
this mannerism or nature? Did this man play a part, or did he 
simply follow the twofold nature of bis organisation? This I was 
about to learn. * ' 

I walked about during the three honrs which elapsed between tlr.> 
first and second interviews. I do not well know what 1 saw. I 
mused on tlie present state of society. The people, from whom eveiy- 
thing has proceeded for the last fifty years, after having given France 
soldiers, tribi^es and mamhals, was now to furnish it with poets. 
The eye of the Omnipotent had 2 >onetrat 6 d into the depths of France; 
the people had their l^imartine. 

1 came bock at the time appointed. Beboulwas waiting for me at 
a little side door.^ His shop, T^iich was still open, was left to the care 
of the woman who had taken his pldce in the tnoming, and ho came 
fonvard to meet me. He had changed liis dress ; the one he wore was 
extremely simple but very neat, something between that of the people 
and the* middle class. 

We ascended a little winding staircase, and came to tlie entrance 
'of a loft, on the floor of which were piled up in separate heaps differ- 
ent sorts of cheese. We turned down one of the little valleys which 
these mountains of food left between them,. and ten stops brought us 
to the door of the room. 

Here,” said Beboul, closing it behind us, we are separate from 
the world of realities; now for the world of illusions. This is tlio 
sanctuary; prayer, inspiration, and poetry alone have the right 'to 
enter it. In this room, plain as you see it, 1 have passed the most 
pleasant homs of my life*, those in whicii I write and reflect.” 

The room had an almost monaeftic simplicity ; the curt'ains of the 
bed and windows were white, while some rush-bottomed chairs and a 
walnut-wood bureau composed ^e whole of tlie furniture. The 
library consisted of two volumes, the Bible and Corneille. I begin, 
said I, “ to understand your two lives, which till now appeared in- 
comprehensible.” 

“ Tliere is nothing more simple,” replied Beboul, ** and the one 
assists the other ; wl^le the* arms work the head is at rest, and while 
tlie head works the arms ore at rest.” 

** Excuse what 1 am going to as'ic*.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Are you of a good family ?” ^ 

1 am the son of a workman.” 

“ At least, you have receifed some education^?” 
i* “ None I" 
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“ Wliat made you a poet 
“ Misfortune 1” 

I looked around me ; eveiything seemed so calm, so quiet, so 
happv in this little room, that the word, misfortune seemed to have 
no echo there. 

You ore trying to findsome explanation of what I have just said, 
are yoifnot?’* continued Eeboul. 

“ And I acknowledge I can find none.** 

“ Have you never passed qyer a tomb without knowing it ?’* 

“Yes, indeed! ^But the grass was greener and the fldWers sweeter 
there.*' 

“ It was so witli me. I married a woman tlflat I loved ; my wife 
is dead.’* •• 

1 sti'otched out my hand. He continued : “ I was in great grief, 
for which I vainly sought some alleviation. I had mixed hitherto 
only with men of my own class; gentle and compassionate, but 
vulgar-minded. Instead of saying to me, * Weep, and we will weep 
witli you,’ they tried to console me; the tears which I longed to 
shed flowed back to my heart and deluged it. I sought solitude, and 
finding no one who could understand me, pmired forth my grief to the 
Almighty. My lonely and religious famentations took a poetical and 
elevated character, which I had never remarked in my words. My 
thoughts were expressed in an idiom new even to myself ; aud as they 
tiumed to heaven, finding no sympathy on»the earth, the Lord gave 
theyi wings and they ascended towards him.** 

“ Yes ; it is so,” said I, as if ho had been explaining tlie simplest 
thing in the world, “ and 1 understand it no^. It is thus that true 
poets becomi^ so. How many men of talent only want a great mis- 
fortune to become men of genius^. You have told me in one word 
the secret of your whole lifia ; I know it now os well as you do.” 

“ To my private sorrows publictgrief was added. Think of the 
poet who secs falling around liim, like October leaves, all religious 
faith, all poiltioal conviction ; and who is left like a tree stripped of its 
foliage to wait for a spring which may perhaps never come. You arc 
npt a Royalist, I know; therffore 1 will^not speak to you of your 
old monarchy, turned off like a discharged senrant. But you are 
religious. LnS-gine, then, what it^must be to see the holy ilbages 
belfere which, as a child, your im)ther led you to pray, cast down, 
trampled under tlie hoofs of horses, drawn thro\jgh the mud 
imagine what it must be to see such things in Nismts, in this old city, 
'“full of civil discord ; where eveiything speaks of hatred.; where blood 
flows so quickly and sodong^ jOh 1 had I n A hod poetry to complain in, 
and religion to console mo, my God’! whatyould have become of me?* 

M 
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“ Believe )ne, we Imve all seen similar things ; and in consequence* 
at the liour of need e^iy poo*^ will be the friend of order. The 
donniin of i^octry has been increased by the field of politics ; revolu- 
tions have ploughed it with the sword — our fathers have fertilised it 
with blood ; let us sow the seed, and faith will grow ngidii.” 

“ You have an entire kingdom in the stage ; for mo, I have but a 
garden. But iievei* mind, I will cultivate flowers and wreathe them 
into a crown whiefh shall bo thrown to you.” 

“ You did not como'here to make me compliments, hut to give m<i 
some verses.-” 

“Do you really wisli it? or do 30U only ask from curiosity and 
politeness ?” ^ 

“ I thought we knew cacli ofllier too well for such questions to be 
necessary to eklier.” 

You are right ! I am ready. When I tne you, you liavc only to 
bid me stop.” 

He commenced. I remai’ked in his voice, from the very first, tho 
intonation which belongs peculiarly to tho modern school — ^the same 
style which so often struck me in Do \ igny» in Lamartine and in 
Hugo ; and yet, at this period, Beboul knew none of them. Tliis 
proved to me a thing I had long suspected, that in modem versi» 
there is a melody which is quite absent from the poetry of the old 
school. W^hile he was speaking I watched him ; his countenance had 
assumed a new expression, that of faith. ‘ An earnest internal con- 
viction was displayed on tho exterior as ho read on, and according to 
what lie read. 

We passed four houj's in this way ; he pouring out a flood of poetry, 
and I constantly asking for more. I did not spare a single drawer of 
his bureau ; everything was brought out, manuscripts, papers, loose 
leaves, and at last 1 pointed to a rough copy of something. 

“ That,” said he, you shalBread yourself, to-morrow,” 

“ Why BO?” 

“ Because it is some vei'ses addressed to yon. I scrawled them 
whilst I was waiting for you. Now let us go and see tho Ar*ena ; in 
doing so we shall but change the styl§ of poetry, only I reserved the 
best to the last.” « 

Bebours house was, as I ha^e smd, near the Arena, and the first 
street we took brought us opposite to it. It was the first gr^at Bomau * 
monument 1 jiad seen since the Arch of Triumph and the theatre at 
Orange. We wrsat round it tX the oi-dinary pace of men who con- 
verse while they walk, and this took us nearly a quarter of an hou?r 
at the end of wliich timd' we were again at the entrance. Beboul 
made himself known to the porter, and though tho hour for visiting 
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it was past, Roboul, as a townsman and ncipliliour, obtained adinis" 
sion. Five fi’ancs, which I slipped into the hand of this modern Janitoi*, 
placed me so high in his opinion that he easily granted my retpiest to 
rcDfiaiu even after Reboul i( whom I could #iot decently ask to pass the 
night in the open air) should bo gone. However, he insisted on accom- 
poBying me in my iirst visit to the interior ; so we began inside and 
under tile lower gallery tho same circular promenoJe we had just made- 
outside, then wo went to tlio u}>per gallery, and from thSnce into the circus. 

It is impossible to form lyi idea of the effect produced by the 
gigantic ruin when^seen by moonlight. Certainly, Italy Ti as grander 
remains, and the proportions of the Circus of Titus are still more 
colossal than in that of Antoninus, hut you coiftc to them by grada- 
tions which jnepore you for the specJRclo yoii are about to behold ; to 
reach them you have to j^ass by the Thefctre of Agripfa, tho ruins of 
the Cajiitol, and the Arch of Titus. Besides, it is Rome, tlie city of 
great men and great things ; but at Nismes, in the centre of our mo- 
dern Franco, where no indication prepares us for the sight of^these 
wonderful remains of a forgotten civilisation, the giant’s skeleton 
surpasses all the powers of the mind, all the limits of imagination, all 
the proportions of thought. • 

Reboul easily perceived tho effect produced on mo hy tliis sight. 
“ You want nobody now,” said he ; “ all I could say to you would 3iot 
be worth these ruins. I leave you witli tlic spectre of a world — inter- 
rogate it.” • 

I gave him my hand, and motioned him to withdraw. He went 
away, and 1 heard his steps resounding some time in the depths of 
tho amphitheatre, then become fainter, then^die away, and 1 stood 
alone in the solitude. 

The night was line, though rathef cloudy ; the moon, which was at 
its full, pierced through the transparent atmosphere of the south, which 
its cold, pale rays sufficed to lighteA up. It was like a northern 
twilight. From time to time the wind blew in gusts, swelled through 
the galleries, sounded like the flapping of an eagle’s wings, and 
escaped through the openings which the hand of man er the foot oi‘ 
Time have mode in the venerable edifle^e. There was something 
indistinct in the sound which froze the soul and made the body 
tremble ; at one-time* ygu mighlfha^e imagined it tlieTnoiing of the 
'wild beasts, at another the groanf of the gladiators. Sometimes a 
large cloud passed between the moon and the earth, ^d a shadow 
was cast over the Arena like a pallovor a coffin# for a' time the 
utjCkils were lost in obscurity, then by degrees, as if the hand of God 
raised the shroud, thetoorpgg began agaiS to appear, stretched out 
and mutilated. • 

M 2 
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I remained two houi|i thus re-constructing in my mind the ruined 
monument, and the company wliich filled it. All the places which 
had been occupied by the great Roman nation were still visible and 
could be re-peopled. The four first row’s beginning from the ground 
were reserved for the principal persons of the colony, the seats were 
separated, and eac|i noble family had its own marked with its name. 
At the northern door still stood the consular estrade, an A at the 
southern that of* the priestesses. Above them two black arches 
marked the recesses into which in case of rain, those retired who 
held their privileges from religion or Cassar. The.ten following rows, 
separated from the four first by a rraU, were reserved for the knights, 
who had ogress anA ingress by^forty-fomr passages; ten other rows 
were reserved for the citizens, who reached them through thirty 
entrances ; and the populate and .slaves crowning this huge reversed 
pyramid, stood in crowds against the upper wall, in wdiich wore fixed 
the posts which supported the Velarium. 

On holidays, that is to say, when blood was to flow, 30,000 
spectators filled the seats, stopped up the entrances, and even clung 
to the beams ; but it sometimes happened that as the man and the 
beast wein beginning to ‘fight a^ passing storm would burst in rain and 
lightning over the amphitheatre. Then the gladiator was sent back 
to his prison and the lion to his den ; the 80,000 spectators rose 
spontaneously ) and went into the galleries^ The rain had then but 
the stones to pelt, and thS building might have been deemed empty but 
for the buzzing of the people under the arcades, like that of bees in 
their hives. Meanwhile the animal licked his wounds, and the man 
staunched his blood ; but as soon as a ray of sunshine appeared to 
dry the seats, which were arranged in a slanting manner to allow 
the water to nui off, and the sand had drunk in the rain, the consul 
re-appeared at his place, and the 30,000 spectators re-entered by a 
hundred openings, spread themiblves again round tlie circle, resumed 
the seats they hod quitted for a short time, and the iron bars of the 
Arena again opened to admit the lion and the gladiator. 

The place'in which I was sitting happened to be one of the best 
preserved in the amphitheatre. At^my feet twelve or fifteen steps 
eoncfjicted, in unbi^ken succession, tp the ground. I went down this 
gigantic staircase, the upper stepr pf which are fifteen hundred feet in , 
oircum^drence, and reach^ the Arena itself; on either side, facingbach 
other, are stiM seen the two doors through which the combatants 
entered. ^ 

At the time of the ^arhario invasions, the Visigoths found the 
twnphitheatre, which was then only threo centaries old, in perfect pre- 
servation; they converted it into a citadel, and in consequence of its 
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new .destination flanked the eastern gate with two towers, which re- 
mained standing till 1800. The Sar|icens, after being beat by Charles 
Martel, took refuge in their turn withui its walls ; the conqueror pursued 
them, and all the outer si^e of the colossijs still bears the mark of the 
flamed which were Ughted by the besiegers. The barbarians being 
a garrison was loft in the ancient fortress, and gave rise to 
the Assticiation of the Arena, composed of knightsVho were bound by 
an oatli to defend it till death. These knights wore, in their turn, 
driven out by a movement of the commons, and the people, wlm 
succeed to everything, founded a colony within the walls ci? the amphi- 
theatre which was^in existence in 1810, comj)osed of three hundred 
liouses inhabited by two thousand people. • 

1 do not know when 1 should hate quitted tliese magnifleent ruins 
if I had not heard three in the morning ytrike ; whe^ J thought it was 
time to leave them. 1 then awokb the gate-keeper, and, with some 
trouble, got back to my hotel. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


AIGUESMORTES. 

HTI^E wc were at breakfast the next 
morning, our host came up to us. 

‘‘ Doubtless,” said ho, “ you come 
**to Nismos for the ^Ferrade? ” 

“ What is that ? ” asked T. 

“ Oil, sir, 'tis a very great fete ! 'Tis 
marking the bulls of La Caiiiarguc.” 

“ \Vhcre is it done ? ” •• 

“ In the Circus.” 

“men?” 

“ Next Sunday.” c 
Jadin and 1 looked nt each other ; 
wo were both anxioj^s to see the Fen*ade, but, unfortunately, our 
‘ time was engaged : it was onl/ Wednesday, and we could not well 
remain at Nisines till Sunday. We mentioned this to our host. 

“ But,” said he, “ had you any idea of making an excursion in tlic 
environs of Nismes ? ” 

“ We thought of goings to Aiguesmbrtes and St. Gilles." 

“ That will Buit^atoirablyi You^can leave Jhero^ to-day, sleep at 
Aiguesmortes, stop there to-mone^' and tlie next day, and return by 
St. Gilles.” 

“ What dcayou say to it, Jadin?” 

“ 1 say that <9kT landlord is ti capital tactician.” 

“ Tlien let us have ho^s and be off.” 

1 immediately went to Beboul, who was con&g to do us the honoiu*s 
of Xismes. 1 informed him of our new arrangement, which he ap- 
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livovjDil, regretting lie could not accompany us. Aigiiesmortes was 
liis favourite city ; Aiguesmortes was the u^ell from which ho drew 
jioetry when his own spring was Sry; Aiguesmortes inspired him 
with sojno of his linest verses ; he loved this town as a man loves a 
sweetheart who is dying of decline before his eyes. Indeed, if I had 
licit long desired to see the city of St. Louis, Iteboul’s enthusiasm for 
tlie h' resell Damietta would liave given me u.wisl?to make a pilgi*iin- 
age to it. ^ 

Half ail hour afterwards we were rapidly travelling towards Mont- 
pellier. * , 

Our cabriolet cduld only take us as far as Limel, from wliich there 
is a cross road to the poor deca3’ed city, which i%visitcd only by poets, 
historians and painters. As we admneed, the increasing flatness of 
the ground showed that we were drawling near tlie^sea. AVe soon 
found ourselves in an immense marsh, interspersed with large pools 
of water, in the centre of which were islands covered with wxeds and 
shrubs. Ill the horizon wo iiei'ceived, on the left, a fine forest of 
Ittilian pine, tlie king of the soutliom trees ; at its foot, and oj^posito 
to us, a liue of azure showed us where the sea was, and on oiu* right a 
clumjj of trees overhung a farm, behind wlych the town was hidden 
tliat we were proceeding to. The mere we advanced the more dull 
and silent became the countiy round ; no living being, except some 
heron we had frightened, and which rose with a shrill cry, gr a white 
seagull fluttering carelessly above the wat^r, animated this solitude. 
We at last found ourselves on a causeway wliich passed between two 
ponds, each as large as a lake ; in the middle of the causeWay stood 
a tower,'!' a conteinporaiy of St. Louis, open to all who passed, without 
guards to defend it, and coloured by a tinl like that of tlie fallen 
leaf, which *the southern sun given to monuments it shines upon. 
As we approached we saw a sort of custom house officer rise, tho 
feverish sentinel of this marshy entrance; bftt perceiving by our 
costume and luggage that we were not smugglers, he sat doivn 
again, trembling all over, on a chair placed in the sim against 
the wall. A dog lying near him a^ipeared to sufler like himself 
from the mephitic influence of this dull place. They formed 
on extremely melancholy gi-oup, in^ siAgulor^ harmony with tho 
landscape. * * * • • 

•We approached this man, and,<(f enter into conversation, asked him 
if it were far to Aiguesmortes ; he replied we should see the town in 
ten minutes, and should he there in quarters^of^ an hour. We 

iJtbn asked if he had been living there long ; he told us, about four 
years. He was robust |Qd in^food health when he came — ^ibur summers 
* La tour Charbonniere. 
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had sufficed to reduce hun to the state in which he then was ; ho was 
dying at the expense of Government, and did not cost them much, as 

they only gave him a ljundred crowns a-year for it. We expressed 
our surprise that, knowing the effects of such a locality, ho should 
have accepted this post. “What would you do?” said he; '‘one 
must live.” ‘ 

We continued OUT way, admiiing the height to which humati resig- 
nation can be earned, and, as the dying man had said, in ten minutes 
we saw Aiguesmortes, or rather^ its walls ; for no house rises above 
its ramparts* and the Gothic city looks like a jewel carefully inclosed 
in a casket of stone. ' 

However great ma^ he the wish of the inhabitants of Aiguesmortes 
to prove tliat their city was foumded by Marius, who, according to 
Claudius I’tolexpy;. liavingfffxedihis camp on the Ehone, profited by^ 
the leisure wliioh the Teutons^lefl him to make a canal from the 
navigable part of the stream to the'sea, for the convenience of tlie 
boatmen who supplied [his [army witli provisions— the earliest age 
of which we find any real traces is the eighth century, during which 
the town of Mataffire was built, which the general history of Languedoc 
says stood on tlio site of the present town. About the same time a 
Benedictine abb^y was built half a league from Aiguesmortes, near 
the road leading to Nismes; it was called Fsalmodi, on account of the 
perpetual chanting heard from the monks, whicli, says Gregory of 
Touro, who calls it PMl^rum perpetuvm^ ^as then the custom of 
some convents. This abbey, [which was destroyed in 725 by tlie 
Saracens', was rebuilt in 788 by Charlemagne, who added to it 'tlie 
tower of Matofere. After,, tliis the peasants of the neighbourhood, 
finding at the same place spiritual and temporal protection, built 
their houses round the fortress, which was not long before it changed 
its name for that of the stagnant water surrounding it. 

In the twelfth oenthiy tire tonsa of Aiguesmortes, under the protec- 
tion of the monastery of Fsalmodi and the Lords of Toulouse, had be- 
come a maritime city. Bemardl de Trevise, canon of Maguelonne, 
author of the ijomance of “Fierre de Provence, ’* who lived about 
1160, says, Aat in its harbour were vessels from Genoa, Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria. AWuc, indeed, in his “Notes on the His- 
toiy of Iianguedoc,” thinks that thi# passage \^as interpolated by 
Petrarch* This is possible; but Aiguesmortes must then have been 
of some importance, as St. I^ouis selected it in the middle of the 
tlurteenth centSx^^as] the [ploce^ in which tlie fleet he was about to 
command was to assemble. ^ 

At this point Fi^ce^waS far from bein^ the ^ize it now is. It con- 
sisted of only Orleanais, the Isle of Fran^ and Picardy, tlie original 
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domains of the crown ; Berry, bought by Philip !•; Normandy and 
Touroine, confiscated from King Jphn by Philip Augustus; and it was 
not till five and twenty years after that Philip the Bold inherited 
Languedoc, so that it possessed no poi% on the Mediterranean. 

Louis IX. began by securing that of Marseilles, which was offered 
to him by his sister-in-law, Beatrice, Countess of Provence. But as 
this x^as not enough for him, as Montpellier and'its dependencies were 
held from the King of Arragon, as the old port 9f Agde and the new 
port of St. Gilles belonged tg the Coimt of Toulouse, a troublesome 
and heretic vassal, he jproposed that the Abbot of Pselmodi should 
give him the por{ of Aiguesmortes in exchange for a vast extent of 
territory which ho possessed near Sommiere*, on the borders of the 
Vidourlc. The offer was acceptedi*and the act of cession executed in 
August, 1246 ; it was then that, to encomrage new settlers to come to tho 
town he had just obtained, Louis IX., by letters patent given in 1246, 
enfranchised the inhabitants of Aiguesmortes from all contributions 
and imposts, from all voluntary or forced loans, and from any j^ll upon 
their productions throughout the royal domains ; exempted them from 
military service beyond the dioceses of Nismes, Uzes, and Mague- 
lonne ; gave them" the free use of Bie fisheries and pasturage rounff 
the town, as well as tho privilege of*8hooting over their own territory ; 
and finally recogitised their right of electing annually from among 
themselves four consuls, who were invested with the mimicipal autho- 
rity, the king only reserving the right of nominating the judge, whom 
hg engaged not to select from among the inhabitants of the town, and 
appointing the Gapitaine Yiguier Gh&telain. These privileges, which 
were immense at that age, had the result L6i]p3lX. expected from them ; 
inhabitants flocked to the friee town. The port, restored entirely at tlie 
expense of the monuments of the ifrighbourhood, and even, if we are to 
believe Gariel, of the old tombs pf the church of Maguelonne, received . 
about the middle of the year 1248^ numero& fleet, which was joined 
in the month of August by Louis IX. himsdf, preceded by the Ori- 
flamme, and wearing the scrip and shovel-hat which were the insignia 
of pilgrimage* On the 26th of August, 1000 of the king’s vessels came 
with 36,000 soldim, 1^ the roads, and set sail for the island of Cy- 
prus, where they were to he joined bgr the rest pf the fleet which had 
set out from MarseiUps. On^ne of the eight hundred vessels which 
went from the harbour of th^ last-named city, was, as he himself 
tells us, the Sire de Joinville, the simple and poeti^historian of this 
emsade; • • 0 

^ Everyone knows how the enterprise frdled, although they took 
Bamietta; how sojourn th%y made in this city, while • 

waiting for Bie frill of the waters of the ^ile, and the saccours which • 
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tbe Count de Poitiers was to bring from Prance — the soldiers of tbe 
Lord comiptcd themselves to sucji a degree/’ says Joiuville, “ that 
debaucheiy and excesses were carried on by the royal servants close 
to the king’s pavilion;” and hpw after the victoiy of Mansourah, iu 
which the Count of Artois was killed, famine, illness and wildfire 
made such^ ravages in the Cln*istian amy that, not being able* 
to advance against Cairo, Louis IX. was obliged to retire.*’ It 
was during tliis rett’eat that the king was suiTounded and made 
prisoner at Minieh ; he was ' afterwards ^aken to Mansourah, where 
the Sultan ofihrod to restore him to liberty for 8000 bezants. “ A 
king of France,” replied Louis, “ does not ransom himself for money, 
he must be exchanged Air an emperor or a town. Take Damietta for 
my ransom, and tlie 8000 gold bez^ts for that of my army.” Not- 
withstanding thecdeatli of th^ Sultan, wliich happened during the 
negotiations, the treaty was concluded on the same conditions 
l)etween tlie Mamelukes and the haughtiest Christian ever seen in 
the East^ Tbe king embarked directly for Alexandria, but instead of 
returning to France set sail for the Holy Land, where he remained 
tlu^e months, constantly expecting supplies of men and money from 
Europe ; but they never came. It was there that, in 1252, lie hcai'd 
of the death of his mother ; this hitelligence made h*lm determine to 
return to France. He embarked at St. Jean d’ Afire, and landed at 
the Islands of Hicres, July 17, 1254. 

Louis IX., who, hoping for a second crusadfi, continued to wear a 
cross upon his dress, succeeded in restoring peace to the kingdoni ; 
but ti’anquillity was hardly established in France when he convoked 
the Parliament of Paris, ^presented himself before it, bearing in his 
hands the crown of thorns of our Saviour, and ordered second 
crusade. It was then that he fornfed the design of surrounding tho 
. town of Aiguesmortes with ramparts ; and as the Sovereign Pontiff 
had been born at St. Gt^es, and l)efore attaining the papal throne 
had been successively a soldier, advocate to the Parliament of Paris, 
and secretaxy to the king, he spoke to him of his plans. 

It was while tho king held his court at St. Gilles, while waiting 
for the Genoese vessel, and it was among the fetes given to the 
ambassf^ors of Michal Paleologue, that the line where the fortifica- 
tions wdre to was marked out roufid Aigu^sxnorteS. The king 
wished them to be of the appearance, size, and height of those of 
Damietta, that tjj^ey might servo as a memorial of the victory which 
had ushered in his ^rst crusade. • But just as the first stones were 
about to be laid, tlie vessels they were expecting arrived, commandec^ 
i by Count Alfonso, and decidid the departq^e of ^e^king. 

On the 1st of July, 1270^ St. Louis quitted the ‘shores of France, 
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and on tlio ii5th of the following August expired on a bed of ashes at 
the very spot where the messengen of Ronle found Marius sitting oa 
the ruins of Cartilage. 

“ And,” says JoiuviUo, “ as God died for his people, so also did the 
holy King Louis put liis body iii danger, and risk death for the people 
Sf liis kingdom.*’ 

A^faitliful heir, as he had been a pious son and a bravo soldier, 
Philip the Jioldwas no sooner on the throne thail he remembered his 
fatlier’s w'ishes with regard tp Aiguesmortes. By his orders the circle 
of i-amparts which still suiTounds it was built according to the plan 
decided on, so that we may even now, on seeing its walls, over whicli 
eight centuries have passed, rebuild the EasteAi city which We should 
vainly seek at the mouth of the Nile. 

You can easily form an idea of t’Ae curiosity M>ith which we ap- 
proached these historical ramparts, wliich, in addition to their won- 
derful associations, are the most perfect model of fortifications left by 
the religious and military cixilisation of the thhteenth /jentury. 
Aiguesmortes is associated with more recent events than those we 
have given a short account of ; the ta*cason of Louis de Malaque, who 
for a short period delivered these holy walte up to the Bfjrgundians ; a 
political interview between Charlcs^V. and Francis I. ; a forest burnt 
by Barbarossa ; the poisoning of the Calvinists in the Tower of Con- 
stance ; and a canal constructed by the orders of Louis XV. But 
what were all these little anecdotes to us^ after the magnificent pages 
'v^iitten by Louis IX. and Philip the Bold on the stone l]ook which 
lay open before us ? 

We entered Aiguesmortes by the castle gate, and it was then that 
the trutli pf lleboul's description struck me 

“ £t puis Dous irons voir, car decadence et deuil 
Vicaueiit toujours aprds la nuissance et Tjirgaeil, 

Nous irons voir aupres de l^au stationnain? 

Aigues-Morte anx vingfc tours, la cit6 {untrinaire, 

Qtti menrt comme un hibou dans le creux de son nid, 

Comme dans son armure un chevalier jauni ; 

Comme un soleil d’ete qu’il croit fttre propioe 
Un mendiant fievreox dans la ^urU’uu Ims^ice.’* 

Aiguesmortes, which containqjd within its walls ten thoust&d inha- 
bitants, is reduced to a population of two thousand six hundred; and 
as its stone inclosuro cannot diminish as the town clicays, one quarter 

the houses axe closed, the second i#m niins, 4 ithe tliird portion is 
again employed for the purposes of g^ricixlture, having been laid 
out in gardens and ploiighed fields, while the fourth contains Bie • 
remainder of these unhappy people, yho, decimated by fever, are* 
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dying away in houses whicli are obliged to be plastered up every year» 
so damp and penetrating it the atmosphere. As to the inhabitants, 
their ancient privileges, the situation of their town in a marsh, and 
tlie mephitic air they breatlie have had as great and as visible an 
effect on their dispositions as on their appearance. Do not seetc in 
the Aiguesmortians the ardent vivacity of the Southerns, the spirif 
and life which are in** the words and gestures of the Langueddoians 
and Provencals. N« ; they will tell you with the sad, slow accent of 
the North, they cannot waste their energies, not having more 
strength tlian^s requisite for life.” 

We had great trouble to find an inn, for Aiguosmortes having 
neither manufactures aor commerce, and fishing and hunting like 
savage tribes only for its own necessities, is visited perhaps once in 
the year by some* artist or p&et who comes reverently with pen or 
pencil in his hand to seek the traces of the royal pilgrim whose 
memory still lives in this dead city. Happily, we remembered a 
letter il^boul had given us for the mayor of Aiguesmortes, M. Jean 
Yigne ; and we stopped the preparations for dinner till we had taken 
it to its address. A hundred bles^ngs on our great poet ! for never was 
a letter of introduction better received. M. Vigne had hardly taken 
time to read it than he declared we should have no 'other host than 
lumself, and put his table and house at our disposal. 

If our readers have ever travelled tliey know what it is to aiTive 
fatigued and dying with hunger in a strange town, where often 
neither bed, dinner, nor cicerone aro foipid. Then you have to wander 
dissatisfied and ill>tompered, passing without knowing it by most 
interesting places, like tb^ose restless spirits in whose hands money 
has not been placed to pay tlieir passage over the Acheron ; then 
after a day of weariness you leave’‘the town, not carrying from it a 
. single association, except, indeed, that of the disagreeable hours you 
have spent there. If, oi the contmry, however harassed or annoyed 
you may have been on the road, you meet with a good table, a good 
bed, a ^deasant host with an intelligent countenance and a rich and 
well-stored memory, everything around seems to smile and to find a 
voice; traditions multiply on your road*; your time is too short for all 
th^ places you have to visit,'* alU the tales you have to hear. Days 
pails rapidly and pleasantly in the centre of this new family that 
hospitality has created, and you leave the town that has received 
you as you wo^jld leave a second native city which has been un- 
known to you; andtwhere yd» have found forgotten friends carrying 
with you for Hie the memory of the friendship of a few hours, 
c This was what happened Ho us at Aigupsmoi^ and we must say 
^during most of the towns we visited duning oui* journey. It is only 
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ilk Paris that hospitality is an unknown virtue ; for in Paris we must 
own no one has more time, rqom» or ^oney than he wants for 
himself. . 

Our host had all these at our service. We only accepted, it is true, 
his*time, apartments, and his dinners, but we used these freely, and 
Vithout any ceremony. He was going to sit down to dinner when we 
arrivld ; two more covers were brought, and ^e took immediate pos- 
session of our privileges as travellers with good^ntroductions. 

Wo saw with pleasure th^t our host, though mayor of Aiguesmortes, 
did not appear to feel the influence of the air whi^h affected his 
offlcers. We sincerely congratulated him upon it, and he explained 
to us that these much-dreaded fevers only ^ected tliohe unhappy 
beings who after long and painful labour did not find at home the 
wliolesomo food and warm shelter whifch in all countries are the first 
i*equisites for health ; all persons possessing any fortune, and being 
able to take the most common precautions, escaped, he assured us, as 
he had done, from the scourge. He had inhabited Aiguesmmiies forty 
years with impunity, and he hoped to inhabit it forty more without 
any Illness. We joined in the wish with our whole hearts, as we 
withdrew to tho rooms he had prepared for us, with the cunning fordT- 
sight of the molt cordial hospitality*'. 

We wore sleeping soundly in the best beds that we had had since 
our departure from Paris, when our host entered the room at eight 
o’clock the next morning. • 

^ “ We must acknowledge that you are in luck,” said he. ^ 

“ Wc have seen that already,” I replied, extending my hand, though 
still half asleep. ' , 

“I w|is not alluding to that; do you know what I have just 
been told?” * 

“ No, indeed !” 

“ That, moving some earth from behind the Chaussee du Vidoiirle, 
they have just discovered the hull of a galley belonging to St. Louis.” 

“ What is that you are saying f’ 

“ They have come this instant to inform me of it. Should you 
like to see the man who brings the intelligence ?” 

“ Certainly ! Make haste, Jadiu, you idle fellow !” 

** I hear,* answeised Jadi^; “ but I am dressing !” • 

• “ Frangois !” * * 

A man came in. “ Well, friend,” continued ourjiost, “what have 
^ou come to tell us ?” • • 0 

“ I came to tell you that in turning up the earth we laid bare a 
largo boat, ten tim<^ as ,^png as this rSom ; and M. Rene de Bernis, • 
our master, said to me, * Go and tell th^ mayor of Aiguesmortes thatf 
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we found near the old canal a boat of St. Louis so I cainc, and 
that is all !" * « 

“ Is it far from here to where tliis galley is to he found ?” 

“ Not more than a quarter of an lioiir s walk, at tlie most.** 

“ We had better go there, then,” said I, jumping out of bed. ' 

“ You have time for your breakfast first, or tlie devil is in it !” 

** Yes, provided brhakfast is not in the same style os tlie dinner 
yesterday !” # 

“ Don’t be uneasy. Y-ou will only liave a chop, a glass of wine, 
and a cup of coffee. It will be ready by the time you come down.” 

“ For though I only arrived yesterday, 1 know yoiir table as well as 
if I made out yoiu* bill of fare myself.” 

“ And you are not pleased with«it ?” 

“ On the contfaiy, I am to# well pleased with it.” 

“ Well, don’t be uneasy ; to-day you shall have a sailor’s dinner.*’ 

“Indeed! Where?” 

“ At the Grau du Hoi.” 

“ On my honour, you ai*e a delightful man ! and if wo have break- 
fasted in half an hour, we will make you a wreatli of oak-leaves !” 

Everyone made haste, and when we went down all was ready ; 
ton minutes afterwai'ds we were (in our journey. "We wore in such 
haste to reach the wonderful galley that we deferred making a totir 
of the ramparts to another day. We went out by the door opposite 
that we entered by, and bad bardly passed^ through it before wo 
])erccived the Mediterranean witliin three-quarters of a league 
from us. 

“ TJiis,” said I to M. "Yigno, “ is the distance the sea has retired, 
then?” 

“ Oh cplied he, “ it seems you labour under the general error, and 
think that in tlie time of St. Louis the sea bathed our ramparts.” 

“Why. "Voltaire and Buffon ^y so. One in his Essai sur hs 
Mmirs et Vesprit des Nations ; the other, in his Tkeorie d-e la 
Terre” 

“ Well, both are mistaken. If you like,” continued oiu* conductor 
inteiTupting himself, “ we will get int(\ this boat ; our shortest way 
is to cross the pond of^La Mdrette.” 

“ Vesy well ! You say, tlien,.that BufR>n and "VToltaire were wrong ?” 

“ Certainly ! There was d time Wiien the Mediterranean covered 
the spot where we now are, and even extended at least a league 
beyond Aiguesmort^p— 'these pools, and marshes ai'e a proof of it ; but 
this was anterior to the time of St. Louis, or even Marius. On th^^ 
, contrary, eveiything proves that in the thirteently^centory the sea had 
•retired to within its present limits; and jiiguesmortes was, as now, 
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fiituatod about a league from the shore. One of tlie most in-efragable 
proofs of what I say, and I couligive you several, is, that there is 
])rc*servccl in our archives a report made under King John, in 1303, 
that is, ninety-tliree yeai's after the death of St. Louis, to establish 
the 'State of the port and the repaii*s that were necessary. In this it 
frras proved by the evidence of the old men, some of whom were 
coteniporaries of Philip the Bold, and whose fathers had witnessed 
the embarkation of the king, that they had secb the old canal which 
went from Aiguesmortes to the sea in such good condition that vessels 
and large boats could easily, and without danger, approach the city ; 
and that since it Had been blocked up, sailors would not come to its 
entrance, at the place called Bouranet, for fear of being r^^bbed there. 
The old canal,” continued M. Vigrie, “ is that which we shall enter 
on leaving the mere of La Marette, whfcre we are at present ; and it is 
so universally acknowledged by popular tradition to be the way taken 
by the galleys of the Crusaders, Brat from time immemorial its mouth 
lias borne the appellation of Gran Louis.” 

** But,” said I, interrupting liim, “ what is tire meaning of thoso 
iron rings which we saw as we passed by, attached to the walls of the 
town ? Of what use were they unless ships were fastened to them ? ” 

“ That is a fact which has given rise to the generally-receivcil 
eiTor,” returned our learned cicerone. “ Aiguesmortes had cjertainly 
a port under its walls, but, if 1 may be allowed the expression, it was 
an internal port, namely, the sheet of water belonging to the town, 
from which, even at the present day, it is only a few pac^s distant, 
and which, thanks to the works executed by the king, was deep 
enough to receive men-of-war. These vessel^ entered tlie old canal by 
the Grau'!: Louis, and following the canal as far as its junction with 
tlie Grancf Roubine, flowed, by afl opening which I will point out to 
you, into the above-mentioned sheet of water.” 

“ This certainly explains everything.” • 

“ At present I will make a few concluding remarks on the manner, 
not in which the sea has retreated from the land, but in wdiich the 
land has driven back the sea; a fact of which you may easily satisfy 
yourself by on insjiection of the place. One of the arms of the Rhone, 
which, as you are aware, branchesi out into JLwo streams at Arles, 
changing the*Gainarguo into^an island, afteiwai'ds flows into^the sea 
near Aiguesmortes. Well, the Lftfle Rhone, as it is called, carries down 
in its waters a mass of land, gravel, and other maSfer, which being 
thrown back upon the bank by the snstern ci^^ent, keeps adding 
fo the shore and forms sandbanks, the interstices between which 
aie at first under wgjer, Jjut eventually*dry up and form the moving 
* From “gradui," a passage. 
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sands or downs which we shall see on our return. At present, how- 
ever, we have something else to oqcupy us, for we have reached our 
destination.” 

This was true ; for, landing on the right bank of the old canal, we 
walked along it for some distance, and then, crossing a noiTOw swkmp, 
arrived at the banks of the Vidourle, where, a foot above the limpid 
waves of the river, we beheld the forepart of a ship or rathei** large 
bark, the stem of which was still hidden beneath the sand which had 
not been cleared away. The portion of the vessel which we could sec 
was sixty-thrdb feet in length, while its greatest breadth was nine feet, 
and its height &om the bottom of the keel to tlie to^ of the sides tliree 
feet. The portion of the vessel that was concealed could not, judging 
from the narrowing of the bottom, *liave been more than seven or eight 
feet at the mosf^, which wotdd make altogether a total lengtli of 
seventy-two or seventy-four feet. I feit convinced, from my first hasty 
examination of the vessel, that it was merely a bark and not a ship of 
any sizQ ; the ships of this pehod, as we know by the drawings of them 
in the manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, being 
much mine ciirved and substantial, and being provided also with a 
raised forecastle and poop.* 

The question now suggests itielf, What is this b&rk? Is it merely 
a vessel constructed to convoy troops from Aiguesmortes to the Grau 
Louis? This would be probable if its elongated form did not assign 
it to a period when the art«of ship-building whs yet in its infancy, and 
if it did npt bear a resemblance to the long canoes of the Southern 
hemisphere. But at the time of which we are treating, Genoa, which 
was the place whence St. .Louis procured his transports, was so far 
advanced in matters relating to navigation, that the primitive forms 
must have undergone considerable Imodifications. The most probable 
supposition therefore is, that the bark was merely one that had been 
construeted by the fishermen of tliSs coast, whose industry and skill the 
pilgrim king endeavoured, no doubt, to turn to account. Wliatover 
it may have been, however, it is, at any rate, a curious relic of the 
commercial civilisation of our forefathers. 

We remained for two or ^ree hours occupied in takingthe length, 
breadth; and depth oi the vessel, and then set off towards the mouth 
of the Ad canal, at present blocked u^ with sand.^ Sdbn afterwards, 
we anived at the place called the tdmbs, where the earth sounded 
hollow beneath^pur feet. It was here, if popular tradition may be 
believed^ that thos^Orusaderc who died during the occasions that the 
king stopped at Aiguesmortes were buried. Passing on, in ten minutAi 
more we reached the shores V the Medite^janeon. 

Although 1 was familiar , with the mare externum, as it was called, 
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by jflie ancients, having traversed all the northern and western coast 
of Franco, from Le Ila.vre to the Bay of Biseay, this was the first time 
tliat 1 had ever beheld the Mediterranean. T recognised the azure 
daughter of Oceaniis and Doris, the bloyde Amphitrite, that fantastic 
goddess, whose angCr is as rapid and unexpected as tlio wliim of a 
coquet wliile it as terrible as the vengeance of a queen. 

Th» tombs over which we hod just trodden, fi,ud the name of the 
king given to the old canal, which at present is lost among the sands, 
are the only two monuments which remain, the one for the eyes, the 
other for the mind, of the poetic passage of the pilgfim king, tlie 
walls of Aiguesm^>rtes, as we have already mentioned, leaving been 
built by Philip the Bold. t 

A bark was in waiting for us, having been 2 )olitely sent by our liost 
to spare us a useless walk. We oil thfee went on, board, and the 
sailors having hoisted theii>trian^ular sail, and coasting along at a 
distance of about five-hundred paces from the land, doubled the light- 
house and entered triumphantly the Grau Louis. ^ 

It was Louis XV. who gave orders for the commencement of this new 
canal, which now runs from Aiguesmortes to the sea, and wliich has 
become the real port of the town. The unfortunate place, which coulcf 
boast of nothing but the reoollection*of its king, had been comidetely 
lost sight of by the Government during the reigns of Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. It is true that Henry IV. had issued directions for 
certain works, as soon as the Edict of Nantes, promulgated in 1 598, 
had restored some degree of tranquillity to the country ; but Uie States 
of Languedoc had conceived, about the same time, the project of a 
I>ort at the Capo of Cette. This ^^roject being backed by the influence 
of the Provost-General of Provence, proved more than a match for the 
king’s gooePintentions; and AiguesJInortes, beaten in the contest by her 
young rival, was again doomed to remain a victim to the deadly exha- 
lations from all the surrounding sviamps anePmorshes, whoso waters 
could no longer And their way to the sea for want of proper outlets. 
The consequence was that all the inhabitants who were in easy cir- 
cumstances deserted their town, while their poorer brethren, discou- 
raged and eaten up by misery and disease, remained behind, to die 
before the time allotted as the limit of human life. 

At last the GovAmjnent, wlfich had not made itself at all ufleasy at 
this fearful depopulation, perceifsS that its own interest w^s oflected. 
Hands were wanting to work the salt-mines of Poegais ; so that the 
king’s officers, who, indeed, no longy 'Ventured approach Aigues- 
nlbrtes, were obliged to fill their storehouses elsewhere. The State 
oared nothing for the Resorted and dyin^ town, but it oared for that 
branch of the revenue whict its agonies were destroying. 


N 
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A decree of Louis XV., dated the 14th of August, 1725, ordered4he 
construction of a canal, Hiio expense of which was to be paid by an 
increase in the tax ui)on salt of five sous for every three bushels. The 
work was begun immodiatelys and finished twenty years afterwards. 
Two stone piers, at about two fathoms distance from eacli other; and 
extending in 'a parallel direction a hundred and fifty yards into tlie 
sea, protecttlic stream of water to which the Vistre and VidourleJ which 
empty themselves Mfcre, give a course which not only carries it into 
the sea, but also drives back the heap? of sand which, without this 
repelling po^fer, would necessarily form at its mouth. 

We left the boat near the lighthouse just as a custom-house officer, 
who was fishing with % line, was in the height of a struggle with an 
enormous sea-wolf, which had notibitten the bait, but had swallowed it. 
The poor man dftred not i)uir'the animal out of tlie water on account 
of the rod at the end of which he was struggling ; he therefore paid 
every imaginable attention to the prisoner, who threatened to break 
liis cha^n. He gave out more lino, took it hack again, gave it out 
again, brought him to the surface of the water, then peraiittcd him to 
.return into its deptlis. Tlie perspiration stood in large drops on the 
fisherman. We took advantage of this to make a bargain with him ; 
we offered a crown for the fish, caught or not caught, taking the risk 
upon ourselves. The bargain was struck ; he took his three francs 
in one hand, and with the other gave us the rod. We continued the 
same play, drawing him, the custom-house officer had done, gently 
towards the surface of the water. Just as ho appeared, Jadin, Y^ho 
was waiting for him with my carbine, sent a bullet through liis body, 
which terminated the contest. Ho struggled for a moment longer, 
but these were merely convulsions^of death, and shortly olterwards he 
made his appearance floating with his belly upwards upon the water. 
As, however, the tackle to which he was attached could not be 
trusted to convey him the distanBe of ten or twelve feet between the 
summit of the road and the level of the canal, we launched a boat to 
pick up the deceased, who weighed seven or eight pounds, and was 
instantaneously destined to form the principal feature in a bouille- 
abaisse. c 

Bouille-abaisse is to the inlmbitants of Languedoc and Provence 
what tfie polenta is to the Milanese^, an^ maccavoni to tbe Neapolitans ; 
with this difference, however, that while the polenta and maccafoni 
possess all the^characteristics of primitive and antediluvian simpli- 
city, bouiUe-abaisae is the^' result of the most advanced state^of 
culinary civilisation, comprising in itself a whole epic of unexpected 
episodes and extraordinary incidents. 'O^ere ie, perhaps no person in 
the metropolis, except Mery, who pan inform you how many different 
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kiiifls of fish, polypi, and other denizens of the briny main are requi- 
site to produce this dish ; and at what precise moment the saucepan 
containing it must be taken from the fire, in order that it may con- 
scientiously lay claim to its title of bouille-abaisse. 

^ Our host would not allow anyone but his sailors to have share in 
the prqj)aration of this national dish, of whicli iie was desirous that 
our reminiscences should be worthy of its reputation, and even then 
he reserved for himself the superintendence of the whole. The con- 
sequence was, that Jadin and*! wore left to ourselves foj a couple of 
hours ; Jadin went^oft' to tlie midst of the mountains of moving sands 
which skirt the sea on one side, and the few houses of the Grau du 
Roi on the other, to select a suitably point for making a skotcii of the 
town ; wliile I ascended to the liighes^ point of the lighthouse, in 
order to enjoy at one glance the piinorama of the whSle coast. 

On reaching the storey above the beacon-lantom, I commanded the 
whole flat country around. At my feet wore the ton or twelve houses 
which constitute the little poit of the Grau du Roi, and, •a little 
further on, the mountains of sand, in the midst of which 1 perceived 
Jadin seated at liis work ; while, on all sides of him, herds of the. 
black bulls of tl\p Camargue galloped by, raising cJouds of dust 
beneath their hoofs ; and followed by their drovers, armed with lances, 
and mounted on small white horses that are said to be of Arabian 
descent, and left by the Saracons diring their sojourn in the South. 
Still furtlier on were the ponds of the Reposet, the Commune du Roi, 
tlie» town, and the Marotto ; their motionless and deep blv* waters, 
interspersed with tongues of land and jdanted with rushes and tama- 
risks, appeared to possess the solidity of a ^ilate of burnished steel. 
Reyond those rose the walls of tV town, hiding the houses beyond 
them — ^the houses, as we have abeady said, having only oue storey 
besides tlie ground-floor. The eye ^ guided t(yvards the walls by the 
large canal which connects the town with the sea. It was covered 
with empty vessels made fast to its banks, and floating on tlie surface 
like so many immense dead fish. Lastly, on the horizon rose the 
Ventoux, with its siunmit covered with snow, like some hoary ad- 
vanced sentinel of the great chain of the Alps. 

I remained ^t the top of the Jighthduse, contemplating this jitrange 
landscape, of whose sdlitude and«sadnoss notliiug can ever convey an 
adequate idea, until the signal for dinner— a musket-shot — given 
by our punctual Amphytrion. I saw Jadin, sensiti#ly alive to the 
appeal, pack up his baggage and set* orf to the piRce of rendezvous ; 
as for myself, E had merely to go down st^s, as the table was laid in 
the lighthouse itself. ^ •• 

The bouille-abaisse was Homeric. • 

N 2 • 
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Immediately after dinner we once again went up to our Belvedere, 
in order to enjoy the spectacle of the setting sun. The atmosphere 
was so marvellously clear that, to the west, we could distinguish the 
whole extent of coast from Montpelier to Perpignan, and beyond the 
coast, like a cloud — a shadow, a mere vapour — ^the Pyrenees ; to the 
east, the whole dcltai of the Camargue; to the south, the immensity 
of the ocean, that ^glistened as if on firo ; and to the north, the 
eastern town brilliantly lighted up by the last rays of the sun. 

For nearly half an hour did the whole horizon preserve its golden 
tint, and the sea its liue of firo. But shortly aftcr^ that time the sun 
set in the west, and the shades of night seemed to rise up from the 
earth. Gradually the sea resumed its bluish colour, and the town 
its veil of grey ; the upper portions of Vontoux alone remained illu- 
minated, until at last only its entremo summit glistened like a 
volcano, and then even this last flame — a type of human life — was 
extinguished in its turn; and over the whole landscape, already 
invaded* by the gloom, niglit at last reigned supreme. 

Wo reached the town by the banks of the canal. When we had 
•arrived at the extremity of the pond of the lleposet, Monsieur Vigno 
took us a few paces to the right and pointed out thg remains of an old 
wall which most probably dates from the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
These ruins, called “La Peyrado,” are another proof that in the time of 
the Crusades the sea did not extend as far as^Aiguesinortes. 

There are very few rooSs as melancholy as that from the Gran du 
Eoi to tttte town ; and, on Jhis occasion, the twilight rendered it more 
so than usual. We did not meet a single person for the whole three 
quarters of a league, although, from time to time, wo saw on our right 
hand a few miserable huts with tVsir mouldering bases bathed in the 
stagnant waters of the ponds, and also, from time to time, we beheld on 
our left a flash of fire followed bv the report of fire-arms, and proceed- 
ing from some sportsman on the look-out for the ducks and black- 
divers, which proceed capriciously in troops of two or three hundred 
from one pond to the other, and in passing over the tamarisk-covered 
islands deliver themselves up to the fowling-pieces of the peasants ; for 
all the inhabitants of Aiguesmortes, wlio were emancipated by Saint 
Louis,t/hav6 preserved tlie riglit of sbooting and fisjiing, and have 
their n^ and gun in their house cr, cabin. * 

It was hardly eight o’clock when we reached Aiguesmortes, yet every 
window was cl^d and every door sh\it; not a single light was there 
to tell of life in tMft vast corpse! We passed through several streets 
as deserted as those of Herrulaneum and Pompeii, and at last arrived 
at the house of our entertainer ; and nr&thin^ but the merry lights 
that were awaiting our retTvrn, and* the fi-iendly looks of our host's 
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brother, who had come to pass the evening]; with iis, could have re- 
moved the weight of melancholy which we were oppressed. 

Wo devoted the following morning to making a tour of the walls 
and the inspection of the town. The lirst occupied us about forty 
!siinutes, and the second two hours. The walls, as we have before re- 
marked, are in a wonderful state of preservatiiJn ; as for tlie town, 
there is not a single object worthy of notice in it, and its churches of 
the Ptuiitonts Gris and the Penitents Blancs merit ncitiier the name 
of public buildings nor the trouble of paying them a vi^jt. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon wo bade adieu to our cicerone, 
who, however, hospitable to the last, would npt leave us before wc 
were ensconced in the coach that goes to Beaucaire, and which was to 
set us down, by the way, at 8aiut Gillos> ^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

BRANDING THE BULLS. 

The canal of Pcaucairc nins parallel with the Iossct Phone, and 
consequently borders La Camorgue. Unfortunately, as it is inclosed 
by two causeways, both of which are twelve or fifteen feet high, it is 
impossible to see any thing but the two, horses which draw the passage- 
boat and the man w'ho drivbs them. "When we had exhausted all the 
attempts suggested to us by our imagitiation to see the country round, 
and were convinced that it was decidedly impossible, we dotermiped 
what to do. J adin and I took our seats at separate tables ; he employed 
himself with his sketch of A’gupsniortes, and I arranged the notes I 
had made during me two days we had just spent there. Travelling 
in this way has one advantage, that the movement being almost im- 
perceptible, you can write or draw as Jbu proceed. Certainly the 
society you meet with therd is but^ little disposed to meditation, but 
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on,*this occasion we were almost alone ; so that, what withwritiDg and 
drawing, we reached St. Gilles soqjier than'we expected. 

St. Gilles was formerly named Rhode, and Rhode was one of the 
two towns built by the Rhodians, whoj» our readers may remember, 
tricd'to follow out the Phoenician civilisation in Gaul. One of its 
bishops, who bore the Latin name of Egidius, which we have changed 
into Gilles, was the godfatlier of the Christian town, in which no 
ancient monuments are to be found, if‘ we except some inscriptions, 
the remains of some column^, and two or three ca[)itals of porphyry. 
However, tlio church of St. Gilles is the most complete ^nonument of 
Byzantine art preserved not only in France, but perhaps ih Europe. 

Besides the attraction of art, the church of*St. Gilles has also that 
of hist orical associations. 1 1 was iif this porch that Rayn, oiid VI., sur- 
named the Old, nephew of Kinij Loui^, surnamed* the Young, and 
brother-in-law to Uicliard Cceur de Lion, abjured the Waldensian 
heresy, ajid did penance lor the death of Pierre de Castelnau, legate 
of Po})e Innocent li., who h»ul been assassinated, if not by tha Count’s 
order at least without his oiiposition, and without his endeavouring to 
punish the murderers. 

Under the basilisk is a subterraneous •church, no less interesting 
tlian the upper ohe. It contains two sanguinary memorials of religious 
Imtred: oire the tomb of Pierre de Castelnau, assassinated by the 
Vaudois, the otlier the well into which the Protestants threw the 
choristers of the church, who exclaimed iu falling, “ Hosanna! 
Christc, fili Dei, miserere nobis 1” « 

We spent the whole of the Saturday •morning in examining the 
cl lurch, and we were not able to set off foy Nismes till nearly two 
o’clock. As the village of St. Gilles had neitlier horses nor carnage 
to offer us, we started on foot. ^ 

Fortunately, a walk of twelve miles was not calculated to alai'ra us ; 
on the contrary, we embraced with ^reat pleasure this opportunity of 
seeing the country foot by foot ; and had it not been for the impossi- 
bility of carrying with us the luggage necessary for a year’s journey, 
I think we should never have adopted any otlier mode of travolling. 
Indeed, I ask all who have travelled witjj the poet’s album in their 
hand, or the artist’s portfolio on th«ir shoulder, what happiness is 
comparable to lliat of this wan^lerijig life, so free in itself, whicli tmms 
indifferently to any point of the horizon, stops where it finds a harvest, 
leaves at tlie slightest weariness, without regret lor yoi^terday, carrying 
sufficient for the wants of the day^an€ withoutifear for to-morrow ; 
certain that every morning will bring its dew, every noon its sun, and 
evoiy evening its twilight its refreshing coolness? I have never un- 
dersfood why those who might always travej ai’e those who travel the le^t. 
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As for mo, I confess that the most delif^htful recollections of Iny 
life are those of these ex*peditions; through Switzerland, Germany, 
France, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, and Calabria, either with a friend or alone 
with my thoughts. Those objects which, when seen, ai)pear but 
commonplace, take when recalled to the mind a poetical tinge with 
which yon never would have thought memory could invest^ them. 
We should not roi'isit jdaces we have once seen if wo wisli to preserve 
our fii'ist impressions. It is the same with scenery as with men ; w'e 
must not examine the details if we wish*to admire the whole. 

'I’Ikj walk from St. Gilles to Nismes presents nothing remarkable, 
and yet I remember it with delight; not that I can recall any advon- 
tm’es on the way, as I Relieve we ^id not meet w'ith one ; but what I 
do remember is a magnificent day of southern autumn, the sound of 
the bells coming through the clear aud balmy atmospluTc, the holiday- 
look of everything around, arising from the groups of })easaiits, wlio, in 
their Sunday clothes, were going on Saturday to Nismes, to be in 
readiness for the fete of the next day. 

On apju’oaching Nismes, as we returned from Aiguesmortes, vre 
^4aw a strange S2)cctacle ; the town seemed an immense hive, round the 
doors of which crowded millions pf bees, from whonj arose such cries, 
murmiim, and buzzing hum, as are hoaidin popular tumults. Above 
all tbo noise we distinguished the roll of the drum and the report of 
rockets. Wo hastened our pace in order not to lose any of the pre- 
parations, and on passing through the gate found ourselves at once 
in the middle of the procession. It was composed of drums and 
hautboys, hehiiid which came a boy of twelve or fifteen, without any 
shoes, wearing a shirt and cotton trousers kei>t up by one braco, carry- 
ing a sort of pole with a plank naile/l ci’oss ways near the toj', on which 
was written, in large letters, ” Great Bull Branding.” Behind this 
standard-bearer came, vnn*in-arm. half the workmen and grisettes of 
the town ; the other half were at the windows. We foUowed the pro- 
cession till we reached our hotel. 

I found a letter from lieboul awaiting mo there ; ho apologised to 
us for not being able to do the honours of the fete, because he was 
obliged to keep a promise mode to a frieftd to spend the Sunday in the 
countrjj^with him, but placed hbnself our orders for all Monday. 

The branding was to take place%af three o’clock the next day ; our 
host promised to send one of the hoys about the jdace to secure \ib 
two seats, and went quietlv to bed. 

About one in t(iO morning 1 was awoke by a tremendous noj^e 
which came from witliout. J ran to the window, and perceived at the 
end of the street a shapeless mass movi»g rapidly on amidst a, con- 
fused din, in which could be distinguished men's voices, the neighing 
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of*horsos, and frightful bellowing. It was the wild bulls of La Cam- 
argue which were to form the next day’s spectacle entering Nismes, 
followed by their drivers, on horseback, who, to prevent them from 
sepafating, lan backwards and forwards like shepherd’s dogs round 
'‘i^he flock. I called Jadin directly, that he miglit see this strange sight; 
but v^fiile ho was getting up the troop of men and animals, to which 
darkness had given so fanciful an appearance, liad passed like a weird 
vision, carrying with it the clamour and dust ; so that when he came 
ho found notliing but the sitent and empty street, savc^that, at a dis- 
tance, were a shaejow and sounds like those of a squadrou of cavalry 
]>assing by. When I awoke the next day, 1 thought i! must have 
been a dream, and S 2 )oke to our l^ost of the nocturnal apparition, as 
of a thing I could hardly say I liad see^i. 

He explained to me that 4he bulls were brought in at night, 
because in the day they would tram 2 )le underfoot everything that 
came in their way. They were driven straight to the circus, where 
they were confined under the arch of the amphitheatre, vriiich had 
formerly been api)ropriated to the combatants. While he was telling 
me this, we hoard the drum again, and the procession passed accom 
panied by a still^greater midtitude tjian tlie evening before. 

As the spectacle was not to begin till three o’clock, and we had all 
our morning to ourselves, we employed it in visiting the Hague 
Tower, which we had seen the day before as we came bAck from St. 
Gilles. The original puri)ose of this monument is quite unknown ; 
but it is now used for the telegraph. It is, p its name indicates, a large 
tower, about one hundred feet high ; and about the end of the twelfth 
century was used as a fortress by the Counts of Toulouse. About the 
beginning of the seventeenth ce’ituiy the idea that it was an ancient 
Homan a3rarium* was prevalent, and became so decided that a 
citizen of Nismes, named Franqjis Traucat^ asked and obtained of 
Henry IV. permission to search the interior of the edifice. This 
permission was granted on the 22nd of May, 1601, “ On condition 
that the said Traucat should pay all expenses incuiTed for this 
purpose; and that of the said treasure which may be found, 
whether gold, silver, metal or other tilings, one-third should belong 
to the same T^raucrfit ; we res^-ving the other two-thirds to epploy in 
our urgent affairs.— Given at, Fontainebleau, the 22nd of May, in 
the year of grace 1601, and the twelfth of our reign.’* 

lleseai'ches were made at the expense of this Traucat, in which 
tbe citizen of Nismes lost his time &id^is monef . 

We had just finished our in8pecti<p when we again heard the 
driipis and hautboyf of*4he procession, which was crossing the* 
* Public treasuiy. 
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Place de la Fontaine and going to the arena. It -was then* a 
quarter to three, and the* taverns »and coiFee-liouses emptied them- 
selves in the streets. The boulevard which goes from the theatre 
to the Porte St. Antoine, and that which leads from the barracks 
to the esplanade, were crowded. We w'ere inclined to think tha^ 
the Arena, vast as 4 was, would not be able to accommodate all 
the spectators; so wo hastened forwards and an-ived in time to 
get in •■after live or* six thousand i)eople. We were satisfied wlien 
we found wo were among .the first. As there were no tickets to 
be presented, hardly was the iron gate opened than the crowd spread 
through the building with incredible rapidity. Tb.aWs to our height, 
we were able to see oVer the heads of the others the yawning en- 
trance which engulfed the whole pojmlation, and driven I'orw'ards by 
10,000 persons wlio were crowding behind, wo lelt ourselves irresis- 
tibly drawn towards the Jaws of the monster, which swallowed us in 
our turn; but hardly had we been engulfed than, like iIouah,we found 
ourselvesj perfectly comfortable in the belly of the whale. The six 
thousand who had preceded us were dotted here and tlujre upon the 
seats, without producing more effect, or appearing more numerous, 
than the da^jueurs who al'e adnjitted into our theatres before the 
public. There was no need to trouble ourselves about tlie boy who 
had been sent to keep our places ; so leaving them for his use, we 
sat down in the gallery of the vestals. 

At tliis moment Mylord, who had lost us in the crowd, appeared 
in the arena, pursued by the keepers, who, like those of the Tuilerigs, 
have orders to allow no dogs to enter without their masters. We 
pitied die painful situation of our travelling comi>anion, who even 
while running along rolled his flying eyes all round the circus, 
looking for us among the six or eight tliousand spectators who were 
already seated, Jadin gjp-ve a peculiar whistle. Myloid stopped short, 
saw u8, and sprang from seat to sisat, leaping with all the vigour of 
his short, strong legs ; but at the tliird spring ho disappeared sud- 
denly, as if he had been swallowed up. A hole had been worn by 
time on the other side of the seat he was passing over, and he dis* 
appeared in the depths of the ampliitheajre, like Decius in the gulf. 

We ran immediately to the dther sijje and looked into the cavity 
of the building, but we saw nothing ^t the bottJom except the stones 
and rubbish, upon which we expected to find him lying crushed ; and 
os we were very A)nd of him, notwithstanding daily quarrels witlt 
Innkeepers and peanants on liis^acoount, tlirough his hatred to 
we went out the nearest way jnd hurried to assist him. But it was in 
vain that we sought for him in the place ^wbem he had fallen, and 
whicii we jfecognised by thot shape of the aperture; in vain did we 
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wlfistle for him in his favourite tones, and call him by his first name — 
Hope, and by his surname — Mylord. hih answer was giveu. Wo 
thought, therefore, that, satisfied with what ho had seen of the sight, 
he hjtid returned to the hotel, and wo* deter mined to return to the 
* gallery ; when, on re-entering the circus, we perceived oui friend 
Myloj^ defending our hats against two i)ersons who wished to take 
them from their places, in order to occupy them themselves. We 
wont to the assistance of our guardian, who greeted us by wugging 
his tail right merrily. We rttamined liim attentively ; there was no 
trace of his fall, |ind he appeared cpiite as easy as if nothing had 
befallen him. We signed to him to lie down at our feet, and he 
obeyed. ^ ** 

During this time the circus had gradually filled ; all the available 
seats were crowded, the ruins alone, were unoccupied, “feo that the specta- 
tors wl)o were nearest to the arena wore only 8Ci)arated irom it hy a wall 
about six foot high, which goes round it; and the most distant stood 
upon tluj top gallery of the Amphitlieatre. Some even wereimountod 
on large blue spikes fastened in the holes of the beams formerly the 
used to su})port the velarium^ but now, on great occasions, such as tlie 
birthjlay of tbe ]^ing or the auniveri?ary of the 27th, 28th and 20th of 
July, decorated with the tricolour-flag. 

At length, when the last stones had disai)peaiT‘d beneath this 
stream of people, like the remains of the earth beneath the Deluge, 
when there were no more waiting at the ^tes, and when it was quite 
certain that the wliole population of Aries was assembled^ tbe gates 
were closed. The trumpeter of tbe town, as herald of the festivity, 
advanced into the middle of the circus ahd*sounded a blast. As the 
notes died away two peasants, irpunted on Uie little white ponies of 
La Cam argue, entered, eacli holding in his hands a trident, and rode 
round the Amphitheatre, driving the idleys, who now hastened to 
get what scats they could, and left tbe circus to the combatants. 

1 wondered, on looking at the low wall which protected the specta- 
tors, liow the ancient seats had been guarded from the rage of tlie 
animals which tlie people came to see slaughtered in thousands. A 
rampart six feet in height would perhap* stop heavy animals, though 
I remember, tliB Spanish iull-figfits, the bulls, and especially the 
bulls of Navarre, w'fiich are tV® lightest, occasionally sprung over 
the first palisade, which is five feet high, and got into a passage 
the narrowness of which alone prevents their cle'^iing the second 
barrier, which is, however, fifteen or eighteen ii^hes higher. But in 
the ancient sports, in wliich the animals were tigers, panthers, and 
lionfl, to which Cses^ bilJught a serpent fifty cubits long, who hod • 
only to uncoil himself and stretch out diis head to reach the fourth 
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and fifth rows of seats, and Agrippa furnished twenty elephants, wht)se 
trunks could have touchecl the gallery of the emperor and vestals, 
what baniers protected the spectators, of which no traces remain ? 
And yet no cotemporary author mentions a single accident arising 
from these causes, and which, without a rampart or a grating, woul(l 
have been common, i 

I was communicating my reflections to Jadin, when we heai’ci a cry 
of joy f and on casting our eyes towards the arena we saw the first bull, 
whicli, frightened by this noise, endeavoured in vain to return back- 
wai’ds to the vault from which he had just issued. Accustomed to 
the vast solitudes of La Crau, to the sandy plains of Aigucsmort(^s or 
the fens of Camargue, fie appearet^ stupefied, and cast a dull and fero 
cious look round the circle of spectators in which lie was confined. 
Seeing no way of^escape, and feeling Jliimself sun*ounded by a circle of 
granite, he bent his head, bellowed long and loudly, and pawed the 
ground with his fore-feet. These hostile demonstrations were received 
with cries of joy by the spectators; but of all present Mylord was 
decidedly the most agitated. He had till then been lying down, but 
flow he sprang up convulsively, and remembering his former fights at 
the harriere du combat, he would jiave sprung into tjie arena had not 
his master held him back by his chain. 

Meanwhile one of the peasants had advanced some steps towards 
the bull, which, seeing now distinctly the enemy he had to combat, 
precipitated himself upon liim with such rapidity that all the Amphi- 
theatre e^fclaimed together, ** Take carel” but the light stallion of La 
Camargue gave one bound to the side so suddenly that you would 
have thought the two adveraaries had not met, if the bull, in shaking 
his head, had not stained tlie sand^of the arena with large drops of 
blood. The applause which greeted the man and the insult heaped 
on the animal excited them both; the one to follow up his success, 
the other to revenge the check he had sustained. Although the 
second horseman now advanced to provoke the bull in his turn, the 
animal paid no attention to him, but looked round for the one who 
had wounded him, and seeing him at the other end of the Amphi- 
theatre, he turned towards hkn, ready to spring upon him at the least 
aggression. The peasant then ^allopej his horsotrou^d the arena, 
like the grooms at Franconi's. Thi^^^ull looked after him, then, cal- 
culating with wonderful sagacity the spot where he should nail ttie 
horse and bis rid0r to the wall, he sprang forwards. But his enemies 
had foreseen this m Aioeuvre ; %he*horse, though at full gallop, stopped 
immediately, and the bull, •borne onwards by his own swiftness, 
^struck the wall with his head, like an asreienf battering-ram, a^iout 
three feet before him. Thet shock was so great that he fell imme 
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dintely, stunned and trembling, as if the butcher’s club had fallen on 
his head. 

The peasant spurred on his horse and made it spring lightly over 
the prostrate bull. At this moment p, man clothed in scarlet, and 
, somtfthiijg ill tlie style of the devils at the opera, came forward, 
Holding a red hot iron in bis hand, which he pressed to the leg of the 
animal. The bull no longer endeavoured to protect himself, but 
raised his head and bellowed plaintively ; and on a rope being ^lipped 
over him got up unresistingly and followed, amidst the applause of the 
assembly, the man in scai'let, wdio went out by the opposite door to 
which lie had cnlevod. Hardly hod the first animal disapjicai-ed 
behind this grating than the one facing it opennd, and the second bull 
advanciid into the arena. But, to the shame of the bull tribe of La 
Camargue bo it said, this om'. had ndlie of the warlike qualities of 
the first; so true is it that animals, like the men, of the same 
country, are not only unlike in their disjiosition, but entirely opposite. 
Indeed, the imjiression produced upon the new-comer, by bjs transi- 
tion from complete darkness to the light of day, by the comparison 
between the thirty thousand spectators and the solitary reeds and 
tamarisks of La Camargue, was evidently a feeling of terror. H!o 
tumed round itf order to return flirough the door by which ho had 
entered, but finding his retreat cut off, he wandered with uncertain 
steps about the arena. The two horsemen seeing the sort of animal 
they had to deal with, approached him on«oither side with -precaution, 
an4 catching his nostrils between the twd tridents, led him, thus into 
the middle of the arena. 'J’here a sort of butcher of Herculean frame 
awaited them ; and taking the bull by the Jioms, depressing one and 
raising the other, he threw him on his side. Immediately the same 
man in scarlet came again with* the iron, marked the animal in the 
same way and drove him into the vault, where ho would join his 
companion, who by his bravery h#d won as 'niuch applause as this 
one through his cowardice had gained insult and abuse. Hardly had 
the second left the arena than all tlio spectators cried simultaneously, 

“ Another ! another !” They were at once obeyed ; and tlio new adver- 
sary presented himself so quickly that he was in the middle of the 
circus before they were aware of his 4)re8ence. The peasant who had 
not yet foughf now loade His preparations were not lengthy ; 

they consisted in poising his tndent in something like the manner 
in which knights of former days rested their lanc^^. Then, having 
cleverly backed his horse, and Bins gained all th^ space that the size 
of the circus allowed him, ho rushed on the bull. The animal, which 
till then had been iggotiqgless, seeing Him come, raised his head so # 
quifldy that his antagonist missed his jaim, and instead of piercing* 
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the nostrils as he had intended, the trident entered tljo breast tfie 
. whole length of the threl points.. The man, afraid of killing the 
animal, let go the lance, the handle of which fell to the ground, 
while the iron still remained Iwu-icd in tlie bull. 

This proceeding did not please the multitude ; they shouted and 
howled as though th^y had received the blow. As for tlie hull, by a 
feeling natural to animals, ho pressed himself against the \^apon 
which S'omainod in Ins wound ; walking as it were against his wound 
and his pain. Eut after two or three stops the handle of tlie trident 
stuck in the ground, and prevented the bull from going on ; he made, 
however, a temblo edbrt, which would have buried the trident several 
feet in his body had it hot been stopped by the transverse bar which 
formed the base of the |)oints. Tlie handle of the wenpou bent like 
a bow, then broMj suddenly ; *and the animal fell on his knees with 
the iron still in his breast. 

At this moment the man who had wounded him, taking his com- 
panion’s indent, returned to the bull, to repair, by a more'lionourablo 
attack, the fault he had just committed ; and before the bull bad risen 
f|;om his knees he buried the points of the lance in his nostrils. This 
roused the animal, and a veritable combat ensued. The bull n)ared 
and throw himself on the man, wfio sprang aside wounded him 
again. The animal now endeavoured to attack the horse, which, accus- 
tomed to such manoeuvres, sprang so adroitly aside as always to 
present the trident of tlie hbrseman to his enemy. ..The whole Amphi- 
theatre was enchanted, and the apjdause was loud ; but suddenly jill 
was again (juiet. The bull, finding he could not succeed, had marked 
another victim, and his wjiolc fury was now directed towards the first 
peasant, who had been fthjirudenJ enough to remain in^the arena 
without arms. A cry warned him of his danger, and he was enabled 
to avoid the first attac^; but the bull, (juite giving up the armed 
horseman, pursued the other. W9 were able to judge of the superior 
swiftness of the bull ; for hardly had the horse gone thirty steps than 
be was wounded in the side by his enemy, and horse and horseman 
fell to the ground. The bull hesitated a moment between the two, 
and then prepared to throw Jiimself on the man ; but before he liad 
taken four steps he met with a ‘fresh adversary. This was Mylord, 
who had made one leap from the gallery to tlie circus* and a second 
from thence to the mouth of the bull. Tlie astonished animal rai^d 
his head, and shewed to the spectators the terrible bull-dog suspended 
to him by his iron teeth. Mdan^hile the peasant had taken refim 
beneath the arch where the man in scarlet was safely lodged. As 
^ for the horse, he vainly endeavoured U> follow his master; the 
horn had entered its whole* length into the side of the poor animal. 
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The second horseman, not knowing how to attack the bull, remained 
quiet. ^ 

The result of the combat was sodn known. The bull, harassed and 
worn out, endeavoured to crush Mylord, but Mylord was quite a 
inatcWor him. Tlie bull shook his liead, but Mylord loosened not 
hold. This lasted some minutes ; till the bull, after running madly 
about, finally stood still, trembling, on his four* logs. The butcher 
then came forward ; the bull gathered fresh strength, and llew to meet 
him ; but this new adversary seized him by the horns, and, executing 
the manoeuvre which had formerly been so 8ucce8sfi4, threw him 
down. Mylord, sensing his enemy vanquished, loosed his hold and 
returned, modest and ha])py, to our feet, little JLliinking that he was 
the admiration of thirty thousand people. 

As for us, as we feared the enthusia^im of the peqjilo should go so 
far as to decree us an ovation, w^took advantage of the opportunity 
allbi ded by the attention of the people being fast(3ncd on the branding 
to make our escape by a door immediately behind us. Our triumph- 
ant retreat was eflected without hindrance ; and Mylord follSwed us, 
receiving, as the only reward of his victory, the compliment of the 
porter, who, on opening the gate for us, respectfully shook his headf 
saying, “ Well, sins, you may flatter yourselves you have a noble dog.” 

I returned to the hotel, my head full of the excitement I had wit- 
nessed, and which shows what a people so temble in thoir joy might 
he in tlieir anger. During the week, howgver, Nismes is-silent and 
solitary ; you may look from your window and not see above three or 
foift persons the whole lengtli of the street^ TJiis proceeds* from the 
whole working population, composed almost entirely of weavers of silk 
and cotton, living in their workshops or Cellars, and only coming 
forth fromlheir dungeons on occHfeions of festivity or tumult. Frona 
this it probably arises that the language ism es is both mclanchol} 

and poetic. A month before ourlariival some meetings had been held, 
the workmen demanded higher wages, and the manufacturers refused 
to grant them. One of the workmen, in the greatest despair, was 
heard to exclaim, ** O my GoA my God ! shower down powder foi 
one day, and fire for one hom^hat all may be over ! ” 

In giving an account of tnefmossacrCs of Avignon, T have related 
those of Nismes. •The same causes produced the same effects. The 
same hatred sharpened the sam^ poniards, and the same gold paid 
the blood. But at Nismes, as at Avignon, we must not make the 
town responsible for the crimes of of its inhaft tan ts. The me 
nftry of Trestaillon is as much execrated by the Iloyalists themselveg 
as that of Farges, Roquefort or Pointu. The house which belonged 
to this wretch is deseriied %id uninhabited, like a cursed spot; and i 
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is shown to the traveller falling to ruins in the middle of his unculti- 
vated and barren garden. 

Since the evolution of'Julythcuc feelings are much softened down 
We are told that the Government nearly imperilled all in ordering 
the destruction of the croasel But the Protestants, who by tl|o new 
political movement had then tlio upper hand, instead of joining in th,^ 
work stayed at hoine,aand left to the gendarmes all the responsibility of 
the sacrilege. The crosses were knockeef&own, and some old women 
were ^irampled beneath their horses. Tn a few days there were tears 
and blood in the streets .of Nismes, but* the bright sun of the South 
soon dried them up ; and now, in speaking of the almost forgotten 
events of 1815 and the inhabitants only say, “It was God's 
will !” There are fifteen thousand Piptestants and thirty thousand 
Catholics in Nismes. 

Through all our operations we h-ad not yet had time to visit the 
Maison-Carree, which is generally c*6nsidered the masterpiece of 
ancient architecture at Nismes. Ca^inal Alberoni said it ought to 
be inch/sed in a golden case ; and Loih.. XTV. and Napoleon thought 
seriously of trans])orting this wonder jof art of the second centuiy to 
Paris, but it was found to be imposisible. Louis XTV. forgot this 
project in dancing at the opera, and Mjapoleon in gaining the battle 
of Eylau. Although greatly desirous^of seeing an object which had 
been coveted by a king and an ompefor — both surnamed Great — our 
visit thither was put off on account of the day being too advanced. 

Keboiil, according to hi^s promisejXame to us the next morning at 
eight o’clock. Giving ordei*s to ourf^^’ st and to our servant to have 
our breakfast and carriage in readimSs on our return, wo set off to 
sec the Tioman wonder. •! was much disappointed at tlie first aspect 
of lliis monument, which did not c^dk up to the idea I had formed of 
it. 1 found it small compaj^ed to t^ Arena, and 1 quite understood 
Napoleon’s imagining Ve could h^vJlt removed. 

The Maison Carree, as I was infigbed by Koboul, had undergone 
many degradations. It was built duKig the reign of Antoninus ; in 
the eleventh century it was used a|^ Hotel-de-Ville ; two or three 
centuries later it was given up to named Peter Boys, in pay- 

ment of a debt incun’ed bysthe to\<lp ,No sooner was it in his pos- 
session Jthon he built a house An tlffi^southern side, and defaced the 
wall by hollowing it out to receive % wood-wofk and beams destined 
to support the roof of the new building. From the hands of Peter Boys 
the Maison Carrte passed into tiiose of the Seigneur of St. Chaptes, 
who converted it Ihto a stable, and, to make it more convenieidt, 
buOt a brick wall across, and divided the interior into mangers and 
stalls. In 1670 his heirs sold it to the AligiiSdne monks, who Jbuilt 
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;t u^ve, a chapol, and tribiineH. Finally, in 1789, the Maison Can'oo, 
which was tlion considered as Church proi^rty, was taken IVoni tluj 
monks, and became the central Hotel de rAdministration of the De- 
pjirtinent. Since this period great care Jias been taken of it, and it 
not only been restored in some places, but much embellished. 

Beboul returned with us to breakfast, and it was during the few 
liours Tie were together thajij|ir6 faurly wonied him into allowing his 
poems to be 2 >ublished; to which, after much opposition, con- 
sented. On iny return to Paris, Lamartine and I undertook the nego- 
tiation; tlie result was the pv^blication of a volume of poeti’y whowj 
success sui 7 )assed oar most sanguine expectations. 
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' CHAPTEE XXIII. 

LA TARASQUE. 

‘ f* 

We were nearly three hoilrs in performing the journey from Nismcs 
to Beaucaire. As this town is only separated from Tarascon, where 
we intended to sleep, by the Rh^ne, we got out at th^ foot of the 
chateau, and sent our cabriolet on to announce our arrival at the 
hotel. ^ 

Beaucaire, like those giganti<f serpents of South America which eat 
for an entire day and are six months in completing their digestion, 
lives all the year round on the strength of its fair, the reputation of 
which is European. The miyority of the houses are shops, which 
are closed during tliree Impdred and ^fty-eight days of the year, and 
only oj^n at the approach of*the 22nd of July, when the deserted 
(]uays of the awakened ,town ar^ changed into bazaars. Then the 
roads of Paris, Nismes, and Orgon are blocked up with coadhes, 
jthe canals of Tbulouse and the ports of Cette and Aiguesmortes 01*6 
covered with boats and bkrgds, and the Rhone, that great ai^ry 
of the South, appears to flow in waves of life. £n fact, all the 
commerce of Europe is assembled at this ii?dustrial festival. Mul 
hausen sends its prints^. and white calicos; Rouen, its {issues 
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Ni.siues, its linens and alcohols ; Perpignan, its anchovies and sar- 
dines; St. Etienne, its guns and ribbons Grasse, its orangc-flower- 
water and oils; Avignon, its leather; Marseilles, its logwood and 
colonial produce ; Tarare, its muslins and embroidery ; St. Quentin, 
its btasins and percales ; Lyons, its hats and silks ; Sauve, its stock- 
’^gs and cotton night-caps ; Montpellier, its drugs ; Salins, its glass ; 
Verviias, its hemp; St. Claude, its snuff-boxdk; Chatellerault, its 
cutlery; Vienne, its cloth; Amiens, its velvets; Paris, its hardware, 
jewellery, and shawls ; Genes, its confectionery ; Catalonia, its *corks ; 
and Prussia, its horses. Thfs fair, which begins, as wejuive said, on 
the 22nd of July, ^nishes on ^the 2Bth of the same month. During 
these days business is ti-ansacted to the amoui^ of several millions of 
francs ; that which has arrived in merchandise goe'? back in gold, 
tliat which has arrived in gold goes baejc in merchandise. This heart, 
which beats but for a moment, g<ves life for an entme year not only 
to one but to forty towns ; so great is the quantity of blood which it 
receives and afterwards sends forth to its furthest extremities. The 
fair is over on the 28th, and on the 29th the visitors dispA*se with 
their goods, the shops are again deserted, and the houses closed. 
Some gitanoSj who have come from Spain to live on the remains of 
the festival, wander about the quay,peating what they have picked up 
in the streets; but at last, when the last scraps of the feast have dis- 
appeared, these also take their departure, and Beaucaire is restored 
for another year to its sleep, its silence and its solitude. 

The old castle which overhangs Beaucaire, and* which made so 
mifeh noise in the twelfth century with ite^engines of war, Aid in the 
' fourteenth with its cannon, is built on a Roman foundation. Its 
various fortifications belong to the eleventh, ^thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. * From the top of its«ramparts a beautiful landscape is 
seen ; in the foreground lie Tarascon and Beaucaire, separated by the 
Rhone^ and connected by a bridge; while in4he background is the 
Roman town — ^Arles, the Herculaneum of France, swallowed up and 
overwhelmed by the lava of barbarism. 

We left the old castle, in which there is nothing perfect except a 
charming mantel-piece of the time of Louis XIII., crossed the bridge, 
which is about fifteen hundred feet lon^, passed by the foot of the 
fortress built •by King Renai and entered the church, which was 
erected in the twelfth centuiy and^restored in the fourteenth. 

This church is under the protection of St. Martha, who enter- 
tained the Saviour, and concerning jrhqp the follovtng tradition has 
btifen preserved. ® 

The Jews, in order to punish Martha, Mary Magdalene, Maximi* 
nius^nd Marcellus foT le&aining faithful to Christ, forced them to « 
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cuter a bark, and launched it into the sea during a violent, sto^TU 
'i’lie bark was without sail^. rudder or oar, but Faith was its pilot ; so 
that hardly had tlio crew commenced to sing hymns of grace to the 
Saviour when the temj)esf abated, the sky cleared up, and a atreatn oi 
light sun-ounded the bark as if with a ball. Wlnlst one part ofrthose 
wiio beheld this miracle hlaspherncd the God who had caused it, tlu^ 
otlu^rs fell on their kitees to worship him ; and in the meanwlalo the 
bark, urged as if by a divine hand, reached the shores of Marseilles, and 
God’s labourers, the preachers of his word, the apostles of his religion, 
dispersed thojnselves about in order to distribute to those who bun 
gerod for it the holy nourishment which tlmy hadjbroiiglit with tliem 
from Judea. « 

Whilst Martha was at Aix, with Maiy Magdalene and Maxirrd' 
nius, who was t]j|e first bishs;»p of that town, deputies came to Imr 
from a neighbouring place, having Ibeen attracted by the reports of 
her miracles. These men begged her to deliver them from a monster 
that was ravaging their conntiy, and accordingly Martha took leave 
of Maximinius and Mary Magdahme and •followed these men. 

On arriving at the gates of the town she found all the inhabitants 
assembled to meet her. At her approach they knelt down, saying 
that they had hope only in her, to w'hich she replied by asking whonr 
the monster was. A wood close to the town was pointed out to her ; 
:ind towards it, alone and without any means of defence, she made 
lier way. , 

She had hardly entered^it when a long-continued bellowing was 
heard, at which all the people trembled, thinking that the poor 
woman v»ho had undertaken a thing which no one had dared to 
attempt, and who had gone without arms where no armed man 
would have dared to go, had been destroyed. But soon ihe bellow* 
ing ceased, and Martha re-appeared holding a little wooden cross in 
one hand, and in the olSicr this mtnster, w’^ho was fastened to the end 
of a riband which was tied round her wqist. 

She advanced thus into the middle of the town, glorifying the 
name of the Saviour, and presented the people, by way of a play- 
thing, with the dragon which was still Jbloody from the prey which 
he had la&t devoured. 

Such is the legend upon which the ^cneraticgi ]iaid by the inhabit- 
ants of Taraacon to St. Martha founded. An annual festival 
commemorates tjje victory of the Saint over the “ Tarasqne,'* as the 
monster, who takea^his namei^fram the scene of his depredations, is 
called. On the eve of this holiday the mayor proclaims by sound 
of trumpet that no one will be responsible/or ^ny accident that jtnay 
' happen on the following day, and that those who may get wouhded 
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aiu warned beforehand that they must not complain, and iliat wlio- 
<*ver receives an injury must makp the best of it. Thanks to lliis 
formidable caution, which to keep every one at homo, from 

tJie dawn of day the whole town is in ^e streets ; as for the “ Ta- 
^j^rasqifc,” it is ready in its den. 

Jt is an unpleasant-looking animal, evidently intended lo remind 
one 01 * the original dragon which it represents. It may be twenty 
feet long, and has a large round head, an immgnse mouth, gwvdiicli 
opens and shuts at will, eyes wdiich arc filled with firework-powder, 
a neck which can be drawn in or extended, a gigantic bftdy, intended 
for the reception i5f those persons who are to put it in motion, and 
a tail as thick and as stiff as a beam, which* is screwed on to tlie 
spine in a manner well calculated for breaking the arms and legs of 
those it comes in contact with. ^ ^ • 

The second day of Pc ntccoat, at six o’clock in the morning, lliirty 
kniglits of tlie “ Tarasque,’* clothed in tunics and cloaks, and insti- 
tuted by Xing proceed to rouse tlie aiiimal in its ijdace of 

shelter. Twelv^e porters get inside it; a young girl dressed in iniita* 
tioii of St Martha fastens a blue ribbon round its neck, and the 
mouatcr walks out amid the great applause of the multitude. If a 
very curious person should approach too near its head, llie “ Ta- 
rasque” stretches out its neck and seizes him by the seat of his 
trousers, a portion of which generally remains in its mouth. Slmiild 
an imprudent person approach it too ^sely from behind, a blov; 
fr()m its tail suffices to knock liim down, Should the ** "Airasque” 
be Ijarassed on all sides, the fireworks are lighted, flames dart from 
its eyes, it rises up, turns itself round, and all within its reach, to 
the distaupe of seventy-five feej, get knocked about and scorched 
without mercy. If, on the other hand, some inhabitant of import- 
ance come in its way, it goes towards him, jjerforming a thousand 
graceful evolutions .as evidences its joy, and opening its mouth as 
a sign of hunger ; the important personage understands this, and 
feeds tlic animal with a purse, which it digests incontinently, to tlie 
great advantage of the porters it contains. 

In the year 1793, the Arlesicns and Tarasconnais being at war, 
the latter were conquered an^ Tara&on taken ; when the A|‘lesieu8, 
thinking nothing wotfld have jnore humiliating effect upon their 
enemies, burned the “ Tarasque*" in the public square. It was a 
monster of the greatest magnificence ; its mechaifism was as inge- 
nious as it was complicated, and itS manufactufe had cost twenty 
thousand francs. 

§ince that period ilie ^rasconnais have never been able to replace ^ 
their ancient ** Tarasque,’* w^hich is stiU the subject of the keenest 
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re<3frel8. One lias certainly been made, but it is said to be mean and 
contemptible compared With its alder brother ; when we saw it, it 
appeared, in spite of the lamentations of our guide, to be in a very 
comfortable condition. ' 

Now, as there is an historical side in all these traditions^ and^/ 
some points which can be explained in all these miracles, it is pro- 
bable that a crocodile had come from Egypt (like that one which 
was killed in the Khone, and of which the skin n as preserved, until 
the Eevolulion, in the town-hall of Lyons) and taken up its quarters 
in the environs of Tarascon ; and that Martha, who had learned the 
art of attacking the animal on the banks of thd‘Nile, managed to 
deliver the town whefe she is remembered with so much b(mour 
from the jaws of this monster. 

The church Ifo which we introduced onr readers at the com- 
mencement of the above legend offers nothing remarkable in the 
way of architecture, but it contains some very curious pictures. 
Seven of»them are from Vien, and represent the Visit of Clirist to Si . 
Martha ; the Raising of Lazarus ; the Embarkation of St. Martha ; 
]\j[ary Magdalen, Lazarus, and Maximinius; the Landing of St. 
Martha at Marseilles ; St. Marth^ Preaching the Gospel at Tarascon ; 
the Death of St. Martha ; and finally, the Burial o^ St. Martha, 

Besides these seven pictures, which are marked by all the 
defects and all the beauties of the masters of that time and school, u e 
have St. Cunegunda refusih^ to marry a Greet Prince, and devoting 
herself tor the service of God ; the Saviour ; the Annunciation ; the 
Wise Men Worshipping [ St. Catherine; St. Thomas Aquinas 
and a Virgin, by Parrocoi ; the Assumption of the Virgin, and St. 
Martha attending on our Saviou^ by Mignard ; and thf? death of 
St. Francis d’Assises, by Vanloo. The church of St. Martha pos- 
sessed a great many mqre paintin|^s of value ; but at the time of the 
Revolution, when they had been removed to a loft in the Asylum for 
the Indigent, the paupers washed out the colours of the greater 
part of them in order to make trousers with the canvass. 

But the greatest loss experienced at this period was that of a 
bust of St^ Martha, in solid igold, which* had been given to the tow n 
by X^ut^i'^I. This bust, around whicl^the entire Jife pf St. Martha 
W2W in enamel, contalY^ed twenty-two thousand ducats 

of gdid, without counting the statue of the King, who was repre- 
sented on his knbes praying before her. During a time of dearth 
jl^was sent to GMea and exchanged for wheat ; the republic of 
OSnes taking it at its full value, that is, at one hundred thousand 

^^francs. 

f Another not less precioas relic. was itn Iran de vermeil, con- 
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taining one St. MartLa's bones, on the fingers of wliicli were 
ninety rings, some of which were^ worth ns much as ten thousand 
francs. At the period when the bust was taken to Gdoes, the arm 
was removed in some other direction ; but its destination is unknown. 

A Very curious thing in this church is the tomb of St. Martha, 
which is less remarkable for any merit of execution than for the 
venerAion which it inspirc's. For the rest, the figure of the saint , 
which is of white marble, recumbent on a be4 of black, ia very 
beautiful; and when seen by the trembling rays of the lamp which 
lights the subterranean chapel, has a most holy aifd impressive 
appearance. • 

As Tarascon offered us no other object of Interest, we persuaded 
our friend Boyer to put the horse back into the cabriolet, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, apd proceeded towifrdj Arles, where 
we arrived at nine. 
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• Allies. 

Aeles is the Mecca of Prcncli arfcha?olof(i8ts; it is their ancient cit y 
par excellence. The ground is covered i/iith Homan monuments, 
and around them, at their feet, beneath their shade, within their 
very crevices, thanks to the religious civilisation of St. I^ouis, a 
second and Gothic town haa^sprnng up, which, in its turn, has given 
birth to the houses of which, wdl or ill, the modern town is formed. 
At first sight the two latter styles |trike the eye, but )f the founda- 
tions are examined, the narrow streets searched, and the various 
ruins put together, the llomau city re-appeara, with its theatre, its 
circus, its prastoriaa resideube, ^tt baths, its forum, its imperj/il 
. palace, its altar to the Goddess of Fortune, and its temple of 
\^upiter Olympus. The skeleton of Ihe^gian'- has not been com- 
4 ^^tely buried, and its bon^s protynde through the earth on all 
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b'k^cs. In fact, Arles, if Ausonius is to be believed, was tliu 
Queen of Gaul. ” The situation in wbiefc it is built,” wrote Horio- 
rius and Theodosius to Agrieola,*tLe prefect of Gaul, “was so ha]>- 
pily chosen, so large a number of traders and travellers flocked to 
its harbour, that all the produce of every other part of the world 
‘found its way thither ; so much so, that being indeed the entrepot 
of th^f whole world, it might be imagined, from the quantity of 
things displayed in its markets, that its foreign riches wgre the 
produce of its ow n soil. Iq fact, all that the rich East, odoriferous 
Arabia, fertile Africa, soft Assyria, beautiful SpfuA and fruitful 
Gaul contained was found there in plenty, according to the want, 
desire, or caprice of the most reflned Sybarite. Everything that 
could be produced was brought there by land, by sea or by river, 
in boats, ships and cliariots”* ^ • 

Arles was accordingly a favourite tow'n of Constantine. TIis 
thoughts were equally divided betw cen it and B3^zautiiini, for lie had 
once lived Iherc, he had been happ}^ there, and it was there that Iris 
wufe, Eausta, had given birth to his eldest son, who w as named afLcr 
liitnself. What w-as the cause w'hich prcvenlod Arles from b(‘coming 
llie second capital of the W'orld it is impossible to say. Did t’onstafi- 
tine tire of it, aj>^a lover does of anflstress, and w as he unfaithful to it 
on seeing tlie blue waves of the Euxinc and the flowery show s of tlie 
Ilospliorus ? Did his distaste for it arise from the danger which he 
ran in his palace on the Khono, that night when, forew arned by his 
w^fe, ho concealed himself behind some tapestry, and saw^ Jiis father- 
in-law, Maximinian Hercules, advance •towards the imperial bed, 
sw ord in hand, and stab a eunuch whom he had placed in bed instead 
of himself? Or did the terrible mistral, the scourge of those parts, 
appear too obstinate an enemy ,*too violent an adversary, For a man 
who had breathed the soft air of Ostia and the perfumed breeze of 
Naples? • 

Jt was from Arles that Constantine started to fight Maxentius ; 
it was during his journey from Gaul to Eomc that a cross of light 
appeared to him bearing the inscription “ In hoc signo vinces 
and it was in double recollection of Ids favourite tow n and of bis 
miraculous victory that he caused medals of gold, silver, and bronze 
to be struck, 'bearing on one* side a hand extended from a cRiid hold- 
ing a cross, and on the othe!* side a legend composed of the two 
following words : “ Arelas civitas/' • 

^ Maxentius having been dro\fne€ in the* Tiber, and all the 
prisoners having been set free, the Emperor was solemnly baptised 
by Pope Silvester, rq^urned to Arles, where, in the year 314, hci^ 
* * Vita Imp. Honor, et Tlie^d., lib. II., f 3. * 
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assembled a council, in 316 caused the celebration of, tbe dec^.ii- 
nial games, and in 324 g%ve the name of Cmsar to three persons, 
viz., Crispus, his son by Minervina his first wife; Constantine, 
w'ho, as we have already said, was born to him at Arles, by 
Fausta, the daughter of Maximinius Hercules ; and Lin i us*, his 
nephew. Afterwards, by way of consoling the town for his leaving 
it, he behaved like a man who, on leaving his wife, gives her a Kberal 
pension ; he prcsei^ted it with an obelisk of granite w^hich was 
brought from the banks of .the Nile, enrjched its palace with magni- 
ficent statues^and splendid colonnades, constructed at a great ex- 
pense an aqueduct, by means of which the waters from the neigh- 
bouring mountains were conducted to its public reservoirs, and, 
finally, made it the residence of the Prajtor of Gaul, thus rendering 
it almost equally j^eat and imfbrtant with Constantinople and Home. 

It was also to Arles that St. Aignan, the Bishop of Orleans, came 
in his turn, being besieged by Attila, to seek assistance from .dlltius, 
the prefect, who, with the aid of Mere-wig, conquered the Xing of 
the Huns near Chalons. 

The Homan sway terminated at Arles with Julius Valerius Majo- 
rfan. He crossed the Alps in 458, took possession of Lyons, and 
perceiving, like Constantine, that* Arles was admirifiily situated, re- 
solved to establish his imperial court there. 

It was during his residence in this town, and in the palace of Con- 
stantine, that he invited Sidonius Apollinarius'io sit at his table, and 
to this circumstance we o^e the letter of the poet to his friend 
Moritius, in which he gives*the details of the grand feast at hich 
seven grer4.t lords assisted^ and describes the palace, adorned, as he 
tells us, with magnificent statues placed between columns of marble. 

Majoriau, who was assassinated Vt Tortona, lost w'ith liis life the 
empire of the West, and the city of Arles, the only Homan colony 
remaining, passed under the yoke^of the Goths in 465 ; it w'as sub- 
ject to them till 637, at which period Vittogis surrendered to ChiJdo- 
bert, King of the Franks, the city of Aries, with all his possessions 
in Gaul. 

The new master of Aries ^visited it, aud had games and combats 
celebrated therO) in imitation of those of the Homans. Hunting one 
day in th% neighbourhood of the town, 8e met ^tli soifio hermits on 
a small mountain in the centre oi^ & forest, and, touched by their 
piety, founded tlig monastery of Montmajour. 

In 732 the Saraqims of Spliinrafter having been beaten between 
Tours and Poitiers by Charles Martel, overran the southern pro- 
Viuces, and rendered furious by. their d^feat^ pillaged the city of 
^rles, destroyed its inojiuments, and buried under their ruins *tho 
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treasures of art collected during firo centuries of civilisation. Ex- 
pelled by Charles Martel in 736, Ijjiey returned to Provence in 797, 
where Charlemagne vanquished them near the mountain of La 
Corde, two years later, killing twenty thousand men. 

* It* was in honour of this victory, says M. de Noble de la Hau- 
zi^re, in his “ History of Arles,'” that Charlem^ne built at the foot 
of the mountain Montmajour a small chapel, dedicated to the Holy 
Cross. A Latin inscription, now almost illegible. •states the c;^use of 
its erection.* Unfortunately for the authenticity of the dedication, 
modern historical research recognises neither the inscrijption nor the 
victory it commCtnorates ; it therefore seems probable that the 
monks of Holy Cross, unwilling to pray fof Charles Martel, who 
obliged the religious communities he had come to assist to pay 
heavy ransoms, attributed the^honoirf to his grandson. Besides, 
the true date of the preservation of the church of Holy Cross, 
proved by a charter, is later than the age of Charlemagne by two 
hundred and twenty years. It was erected by the Abb^ !fj[.ambert, 
superior of the Abbey of Montmajour, and consecrated in 1019 by 
Pons de Marignan, Archbishop of Arles. 

The empire of Charlemagne was dismembered ; Provence, Bur- 
gundy, and the Empire fell to Lod Her. In 855, disgusted ith 
the world, he took the cowl, leaving his son, Louis II., Emperor ; 
his son Lod Her II., King of Lorraine ; and his son Karl, King of 
Arles and Provence. • 

.The Emperor Charles the Bald, wfib some time later made a 
fresh division of the States, raised Arlcffe into a kingdom, and gave 
it for its king, Bozon, already Ooverndr, of Provence and Italy. 
The new .kingdom, of which A^j^les was the capital, consisted of 
Provence, Dauphine, the Com tat Venaissin, the Principality of 

* “ Know all men, that the mighty prinie Charles the Great, King of France, having 
laid siege to this town, which was iu the power of the Infidels, and having rendered 
liiinself master of it by tJie force of bis arms; the Saracens who were left in the.se 
countries having come in great immbers to take possession of this town and fortify it ; 
the Prince advanced with his army to me^ them, and gained a complete victory over 
them. On which account wishing to give a proo^of his gratitude to God, lie dedicated 
this temple to the honour of the Holy Cross ; he also made it his care to rebuild the 
present inouastefy of*MqptmHjour,*dedieated to St. Peter. This ediliuf bad been 
destroyed by the Infidels, and rendered* fninhabilable ; be restored it to its ancient 
splendour, placed in it monks to perform divine service, endowed it in perpetuity, and , 
made it magnificent presents.” ^ ^ * 

^Tlie following epitaph is still to be seen there * 

“ Many of the Franks who perished in this combat repose iu the chapel of this 
monastery. w 

“ Bbothiers, pray ro|t them !” 
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Orange, part of ibc Lyonnais, Bourgogne, Tranclio Comte, Pied- 
mont, and Savoy as far Geneva. 

The kingdom of Arles lasted tUSS years, and was governed l>y 
eleven kings,* and, subscqijicntly, by consuls ; ninety-nine years 
])assed in constant alternations from royalty to republicanism*, and 
iinally, in 1220, the podestat was established. 

Jt was diii’ing this period, and in the midst of civil broil'A, that 
the splendid basili^sk of St. Trophimus was built and the founda- 
iion of the cloisters laid; Arles being already in possession of 
M<)ntmajour4i It was then from the eleventh to the twelfth century 
that religious civilisation bore fruit, and Christiadi art took root on 
J*agan soil. e 

Luring the following ]44yeai'8 the city, Hoinetimes a republic, 
sometimes a co^j,imonnealtlTV and sometimes a kingdom, passed 
i‘i om llie bands of the pedestals into those of the religious commu- 
nities ; from them to consuls, from consuls to seneschals, and from 
^’.encschals to the Emperor Charles IV., who abdicated in favour oi‘ 
C'harles V. The abdication took place at Villeneuve-les- Avignon ; 
and from tliis period the title of Xing of Arles ceased to belong to 
the emperors, and the city became again subject to the Counts of 
i*rovence, wlio were Kings of NAjiles, Sicily, and Jierusalem ; which 
line was borne in 1180 by tlie good King Hone, the crowned artist, 
who console d Iduiself with his pencil and his viol for the loss of his 
sceptre and his three kin^^dorns. Tw^o years later, Louis XI., as 
heir to Cjiarles 111., assumdd the title of Count of Provence, which 
was borne by Lis successocs, and Arles was re-united to Prance. 

We fisk pardon of our readers for this long archaBological-historical 
dissertation, but it will not be regretted by the traveller who, like 
us, arrives at Arles in the evening,*' and wishes to form some idea of 
the tow n he is to inspect on the following day. 

We remained three days at A#ses, for less time w'ould not sufliee 
to see and examine everything. Our first visit was to the Place do.s 
Bonhommes. In a circuit of about fifty paces, it shows you the re- 
mains of three civilisations separAed from each other by a thousand 
vicars. The first is the obelisk of Egyptian granite ; the only one 
which had been met wdth in !Praace, and which, as we have said, was 
a gift £rdat Constantine to the town &e was leaving; part of the 
ia^ade of a large monument, which it'is thought must have belonged 
to the capitol, and of which nothing is left but a part of the frieze 
and the two columi^t which support it ; and the basilisk of St. Tr^o- 

*** Boson I. ; Louis Boson II. ; Hugnes I. ; Conrad I. ; liodolplie III., cnllod tUo 
Slothful; Gerardus, called the Usurper; Conrad IX^ catied^tlie Salic; llonryhlll., 
^lled the Bhick, Henry IV,; ilenr^f V.; an^ Conrad III, 
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]ijiynu3, an admirable companion to that of Sfc. Gillea ; these two 
basilisks are tlie more curious from theiri being, as we think, tw^o 
perf(*ct monuments of Byzantine art in France. 

One other remarkable thing is, that in the ornamental part of 
the ftA'ade of St. Trophimus w^e recognise the effect produced upon 
llio artist by the models of ancient architecture which presented 
themselves. He has surmounted the principal entrance with a tri- 
angular like that still to bo seen on the ruins of the capitol, 
and ornamented the cornice with twining palm-leaves, the illegiti- 
mate but acknowledged offspring of Homan architecture. 

iMear the churoji of St. Trophimus stands its cloister, half Roman 
and half Gothic, perhaps the most curious ini^Vance. By the profu- 
sion of ornaments on the drapeiy of the fignres executed on the 
capitals of tlie Roman pillars, we easily recognise tjie Oriental style 
of the twelfth century. Constantinople was endeavouring to recom- 
pense Arles for having deprived it of the empire of the world. 

The Amphitheatre is larger but in greater decay than that of 
Xismes. When the Saracens devastated the south, part of tlie popu- 
lation took refuge in the arena, and, walling up its arched entrances, 
made an impregnable fortress of the Roman monument. Towet^ 
w ere sot)n erected above the gates, houses were built with regularity, 
and an isolated but complete town rose in the .heart of the city, 
Imving its suburbs, its ramparts, its streets, market-place and church. 
Of this strange city but one Louse is leffc,dhe remainder having been 
demolished when the Government at Mist discovered thj\)b Nismes 
aiiA Arles possessed works of art which*might render even Rome 
jealous. Next in importance to the arena- is the theatre, the erection 
of which is of earlier date than the Roman conquest, and goes back 
as far as tfio time of the Greek Colonies, According to a poem of 
Festus Avienus, Arles received from its neighbours of Marseilles 
the surname of Tlieline, on account of the fruitfulness of the soil. 
The descendants of Euxene had already given it their gods, as is 
proved by the fragments discovered of the temple of Diana of 
Ephesus ; they wished to introduce their poets, so they gave Arles 
a theatre, which was not completed when the Romans succeeded 
theha. This explains the difference«of t!he workmanship of the tw’o 
(-olumns of iflarbPe, ^till sta&ding, which support a fra^ont of 
nrbhitQcture w ith a frieze abovsTil, and the opposite side, now called 
the tower of Roland, the style of which is barbarqiis. 

Next comes the Eliscamp prom^nslde, so ca^ed from two Latin 
words, duei campi. This was formerly a large cemetery, in which 
Pagans andChristian^diffigring in faith, but with the same hope, wero^ 
laid* side by side. Their tombs are intermingled, but those of the* 
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Paf(an8caD be recognised by theD.M. which recommends their spirits 
to their gods, and those <jf the Christians by the cross which places 
them under the protection of the*Saviour. Almost all these tombs 
have been opened, some of, them have been carried away by the 
inhabitants of La Crau to make troughs and paving-stones ; others, 
of which the tops only have been used, are open and empty. Of thd 
latter some still sho^^ the stone separation which prevented husband 
and wife, though reposing in the same grave, from ever intermingling 
tlieir ^ones ; and at short distances the sound of the earth under 
the foot thaUpresses it proves that at {he side of these desecrated 
tombs some still remain which neither curiosity jjpr avarice have yet 
profaned. , 

The museum of Arles, w hich that of Paris has deprived of its 
chief ornament, ^he Venus and her Mirror, has been enriched by the 
spoils of the other monuments. E&ch has furnished some share of 
its relics, but its greatest treasures have been brought from the 
field of the dead. 1 know no collection so rich ih tombs of the 
Empire, *the bas-reliefs of which might serve as a history of the de- 
cline of art. The oldest, 1 think, dates as far back as the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

Government gives 700, (KX) francs yearly for the excavations at 
Arles, but it would do better to send a pr^fet who understood art, 
and place at his disposal a battalion of pioneers. We have an army 
of 400,000 men, out of Tj^hom 350,000 are 4dle. Would there be 
any difficulty in sending &7e hundred to be employed in clearing 
this new Pompeii P , * 

It is interesting to Walk round Arles, the ramparts of which 
almost form a second museum ; at about every twenty yards you 
find, incrusted in the wall, the shaf^ of a pillar or the fragment of a 
capital. Wherever the Eomans had erected monuments, these 
monuments had been employed tQ. build cities, with their churches 
and ramparts; and yet you hardly perceive that any parts are 
missing of these gigantic edifices. 

One of the three days we passed at Arles was a holiday, or rather 
a market-day. There was a sheep-fair ; (rom 125,000 to 130,000 sheep 
were penhed at the foot of Che ramparts, on the south side, ^is 
event, tiifling enough in itself, had an agreeable effect upon me, as 
a stranger; it brought from the ^uses, in t&eir holiday dresses, 
the Arlesiennes, whom I had hitherto only seen fetching water or 
spinnuig at their doors. three or four in the afternoon, 

abandoning the outward boulevard to the dandies of the town, thby 
spread through the streets, waUdag together in small parties of six 
or eight, stopping at almost every door to'*cha£^ forming noisy laugh- 
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groups. , Tlieir reputation for beauty is well deserved ; and not 
only are they beautiful but graceful and ^elegant. Their features, 
wliich are extremely delicate, are'mostly in the Grecian style; they 
have generally brown hair and soft blsiek eyes, such as I have only 
seen nmong the Indians and Arabians. Among a group of lonians is 
frequently to be seen a young girl, evidently of Saracenic origin, by 
her Ic^g well-formed eye, olive complexion, Her flexible form, and 
child-like foot; or a tall woman of Gallic blood, with fair hair and 
blue eyes, with a quiet and composed bearing lilTe that of anlincient 
Druidess. Almost all are as fresh-looking and as much developed 
as the Dutch woiyon ; for the moisture of the climate, which will 
destroy their evanescent beauty before the;^ are thirty, gives them 
the delicate tints of the flowers which blossom in marshy grounds 
or near the banks of rivers. » ^ 

Unfortunately for the painter and poet who seeks the picturesque 
and the beautiful, these graceful daughters of Bellovesa, Euxhne, 
Constantine and Abderahmen, lost part of their charms when they 
renounced their national costume; which, uniting for thehi all the 
jages of the past, consisted of the short tunic of the Spartan girls, 
tlie corsage and black mantilla of the Spaniards, the buckled shoe 
of the liomans,* and the large bracelet and close-fitting hood of the 
Gauls. 

Of these picturesque vestments the Arlosicnnes have preserved 
only their antique and singular head-dress, which, unsuited as it 
seems to the long waist and loose sleeve, still gives them ap interest- 
ing appearance, which their lovers aro far from possessing. The 
Arlesiens have nothing remarkable about them ; thus it is a common 
thing to cite the men of Tarascon and the women of Arles, as they 
do the women of Home and the*roen of Naples. 

Is it not strange that in national costumes the last tiding abandoned 
is the head-dress P In all the setports of the south you meet in the 
streets numbers of Turks and Greeks who have assumed coats and 
trousers, but rigidly preserve the tqrban. The ambassadors of 
the Sublime Porte show us this strange mixture every day, when 
they enter our saloons and theatres in the French costume. 

After the city of ruins ceases .to t>e galvanised by a fSte or a 
market, it a^ain ^lu^bers ifl its Homan dust. Hesembliifg more a 
rAilitary tent which has beefl^abandoned than an inhabited city, 
Arles was an imperial not a sovereign town. Embellished and deco- 
rated by a whim, deserted by caprict^ this ro]^l mistress, after flve 
centuries, again revived. Its situation on the Ehone, a source of 
riches w^hen its wal|g contained a magnificent emperor or warlik| 
king, is of no value now that it is only a third-rate city. Under 
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the republic of the empire, Arles recovered a temporary appearance 
of life; for commerce, drivpn from the seas, took refuge in the rivers, 
causing internal trade to increase. Therefore all the seamen, porters, 
and those employed about th^ docks, hero as at Avignon, are repub- 
licans ; while, on the other hand, the gentlemen, shopkeepersf and 
peasantry are mostly Carlists. The city is divided between the two 
porties, as everywhere else; the upper tow'n, which was athirst a 
feudal fortress, is aristocratic, while the lower town, consisting at 
lirst of cabins buift near the castle, wj^hich by degrees have been 
changed intodiouses, remembering its origin, is almost entirely de- 
mocratic*. ^ 

Arles, which from dfpclining had become stationary, now begins to 
progress, slowly and with faltering stops, more like the infirmity of 
age than the weakness of childhood. Though numbering 18,CX)() 
inhabitants it has but one milliner, &nd she cannot support herself 
by her business ; and during the last five years only a bookseller, 
with patronage from Aix and Marseilles, has been enabled to main- 
tain himself there. The only books sold there before were prayer- 
books brought round by hawkers. 

« Arles, therefore, in our opinion, ought not to bo looked upon as a 
living but a dead town ; all tlikt can bo done te re-animate its 
trade and commerce would be throw n away and lost ; poets and 
artists should go in pilgrimage there, not traders or merchants. 
The kings of Naples never attempted to re-poo^le Herculaneum and 
-Pompeii, £Lnd they were right ; a tomb is only poetical when mute, 
and its greatest solemnity comes from its silence and solitude. 

Arles is a tomb, the tomb of a people and of civilisation, a tomb 
like those of the barbarian waiTiors, with whom were buried their 
gold, their w'eapons and their gods. * Tim modern city is encamped 
upon a sepulc1;^re; and the earth on which ^ stands contains as much 
w'^ealth within its bosom as want aifd misery upon its surface. 
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,LES BAUX. 

At a few miles’ distance from Arles, is a town which is still more 
dull, secluded, and without life. The translator of Byron, the author 
of “ Charles Edward,” who is the only literary celebrity which Arles 
has produced, had recommended me strongly not to»pas8 through his 
native town without visiting the site of the ancient Court of Love, 
in Provence j which gave Arles its podestas^ Orange, its princes, the 
Hague, its stadtholders, [and Amsterdam and London, thoir kings. 
Consequently, as soon as we had visited all that was remarkable in 
Arles, we bent our course towards Les Baux. ^ 

The road is quite in harmony with the place to which it leads. 
Passing by the Ihrger and smaller ponds of Pcluque, it keeps in a 
line for some distance with a Roman aqueduct, which commences 
close to a mountain near Orgon, crosses the road of Aix a little 
above Elscmat, goes by the side of St. •Remy, and is lost sight of 
in ,thc neighbourhood of Arles. We followed it into a species of 
waste fall of rushes and reeds, the marsh^f .soil of which appeared to 
have formed the bed of some former pool.* Wo left the aqueduct of 
Arles, to fgllow that of Barbegalj and found ourselves in the midst 
of mountains, which were quite as dull as thedcsolate plains we had 
just quitted. At last we arrived at Maussanc, and were offered 
refreshments, as we should have some trouble to get any either at 
Man^ille or Les Baux. 

At half a league from Maussanc, in making the ditour of a moun- 
tain, wc caught sight of the town which we were about to visit, in 
the midst of a naked country, of a reddish appearance. We pro- 
ceeded along a steep and wjpding 'path, and made our qpproach 
without seeing* any signs such a^those which usually announce the 
vicinity of a place foil of human life ; without hearing a breath 
which could indicate the existence of a town. The^act is, that the 
inh^\bitants have disappeared, and that &ie unforcUnate town is dead 
-—completely dead. It has died from neglect, from exhaustion, from 
fltarv|tion ; because a r^ad which used to lead from Orgon to Arles 
and which was, indeed, the artery through which the blood reached 
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its heart, has received another direction, or been entirely lost from 
the period when the sp)pudour of Provence first began to decay. 
Afterwards it could no more cxislT than a young girl, who having 
lived only in love, has had her love taken away from her. 

By degrees, a portion of the inhabitants, tired of the solitude 
which reigned throughout the place, forsook it, in order to inhabif 
Orgon, Tarascon, or Arles ; the remainder, with a religious fid#lity to 
the pi^rnal roof, ^ied in their seclusion. No persons either replaced 
the exiles, or succeeded (he dead ; and the uninhabited city at last 
stood exposed, abandoned, grieving, and mourning on the highway 
like a beggar seeking alms. 

Half way up the path we met with the first sign of this tomb, in 
tlie sha])e of a cross. Decay had'Spread to the symbol of eternal re- 
demption, eqoalV with all the surrounding objects. The legs of the 
Saviour were broken, and the figure was hanging by one of its wiry 
arms to one of the iron arms of the cross. 

A little further on wc tiu-ncd a fresh comer, and found ourselves 
opposite the lower gate of the town. The w'ooden panels had been 
taken away, doubtless in order to be made into firewood, while the 
iron bars had been tom away by some gipsy for the puri)ose of being 
sold. AVc entered one of the strbets, and found alb the windows and 
doors open. We saw houses, the porticoes of which were supported 
by columns of the period of the Henaissance, and adorned with ba- 
ronial escutcheons. Wo <saw hospitals where there were neither 
nurses nnr patients ; wher^thc groans of the sick and the last sighs 
of the dying had ceased te be heard. Wc saw an old castle cut out 
of a rock, doubtless in remembrance of the parable in the Gospel ; but 
this rock had been rounded into towers, cut into compartments, and 
variously excavated, until at Icngfii the base gave way, and tlie mo- 
nolithic castle fell in one piece, as if overturned by the hand of a giant. 

The only thing in tolerable pi’Sservation was the cemetery. Close 
to the castle, on an esplanade which overlooks the entire valley, hun- 
dreds of tombs, of all sizes, and destined for persons of different ages, 
have been built. There are tombs for the mother, tombs for the old 
man, and tombs for the child. Have they already served their pur- 
pose ; and has a sacrilegious hand uncovered them, and removed their 
bones?* Or aro they still undcfiled^ and did* the' prodigality of 
the grave-digger surpass the greediness of death, and providd all 
these tombs at the very time when there ceased to be any corxjses to 
place in them ? r * ' 

I sat down in the middle of this strange cemetery, with my* feet 
hanging into a tomb, and remained with^my^yes fixed on this extra- 
^xrdinary town, — ^habitable, ^d yet uuiohabited 5 dead, yet preserving 
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th« aspect of life ; resembling, in fine, a dead man clothed in the usual 
dress, placed erect, and painted. , I fell hito one of those states of 
sadness, which would be less melancholy accompanied by tears, less 
eloquent expressed by words, less heart-rending proclaimed by sobs. 

, I Vas awakened from this condition by the sound of a bell, and 
rose like a man who opens his eyes and seeks •for an explanation of 
some Sream which has continued after his sleep has ceased. But my 
guide could not explain it, and I accordingly prepared to Jeek an 
interjjretation at the real souice. I hastened, then, towards the church, 
the door of which was open, like all the others. J ascended about 
ten steps, which led to the peristyle, and entered. 

After having vainly endeavoured to moisten my fingers in the 
heniticr (which appeared as if it ha 3 bec^i determined to overwhelm me 
in one day with all the difieren^ aspects of death)^ the saddest spec- 
tacle was presented to my eyes. 

At the foot of the altai', on an uncovered bier, lay tlie body of a 
little girl of from nine to ten years of age. On cither side of the 
coffin knelt her two sisters ; tlie mother was weeping in a comer ; 
and the brother was himself tolling the bell, and calling on God to 
be present at this ceremony, from Tj^hich the priest was absent. A 
dozen beggars, wlio form the whole population of Lcs Baux, were 
scattered about the other parts of the church. 

No mass was said for the soul of this poor child ; nothing but 
prayers faintly uttered, with sigliing an^sobbing. Four poor men, 
whp had put on their best clothes for the solemn occasion, tfien raised 
the cofiin, left the church, followed by the. remainder of the cortege^ 
walked towards the upper town, entered thcdiospital, and approaching 
one of tho«tombs, deposited the bjpr by its side. The mother drew 
near, kissed her child once more, her daughters did the same, and 
last of all, her son, who replaced the covering over the face of the 
corpse. A man then took from behind a stone a hammer, some nails, 
and a plank ; the lid of the coffin was nailed down, and it was then 
deposited in the grave. The earth was rolled upon it with that noise, 
the deep echo of which sounds to us of eternity ; and when the last sho- 
vel full had covered it over, the young girls approachc4> and threw 
bouquets of white jjowers, wh^^h they had gathered in the neighbour- 
hood, into the tomb. •! had no lymquet, and threw down my purse 5 
one of the beggars picked it up and presented it to the mother, who 
did not thank me, but wept bitterly. ^ * 

J[ then left the hospital, before the fa9ade of Which (it dates £rom 
the Eemiaaance^ and its entablature is crumbling away, in spite 
of tl)p nine columns w 4 iiclf*Bupport it) is a terrace, from which an 
extensive view is obtained. On the south is the vast blue ocean, « 
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Spotted with white sails ; on the east, the plain where Marius 
feated the Cimbric-Teuton", which ^is overlooked by Mount Victoire, 
where the trophies gathered on the field of battle were erected ; on 
the north and west arc the hospital and the town. 

The surrounding landscape was very beautiful; and in the^ 
midst of it was the scene of a most celebrated occurrence. The 
genius of liome had there met with one of its greatest triilmphs. 
Two hmidrcd tliousf nd barbai’ians had been left dead in the valley as 
a hecatomb ; and their bodies, unbmied, washed by the rain, and 
scorched by the sun, gradually decomx)OBed in those fields, which 
derived their ancient name of Cnmpi putridly and their modern one 
of Pourrierc, from these fetid remains. But nature soon repaired 
these ravages. The soil pro^duced stronger grass and richer com 
in those places wltere it had been so Jhickly manured ; and when the 
harvest had been gathered in, there remained on the fatal field, which 
had been the cemetery of an entire people, nothing but large whitened 
bones, of^^^hich the peasants made spectrol-looldng fences for their 
vines. 

- Any other day, at an}" other time , perhaps, I should have descended 
from the rock to the plain, — I sl^ould have walked on till I came to 
the shores of the Canus, and found the Holy Mountain, which the 
Provencal sailor, standing on the deck of his vessel, points out in the 
distance to travellers. After this I should have searched for the 
remains of the pyramid, where bold bas reliefs represented Marius, 
standing *on shields home aloft by his soldiers, and proclaimed /m- 
peratvr, I should have found some peasant who would have related to 
me, as if it had been an event of yesterday, the battle "which took place 
two thousand years ago. He w'oulc}* have told me — so vivid are the 
traditions of this great defeat at the spot where it took place — how 
the Koman general brought with him a Syrian Prophetess, in honour 
of whom he named the village of iSiartigues ; and who, the day before 
the battle, was carried in a gilt litter through the ranks of the army, 
to which she promised victory. He would have shown me the place 
where Marius pointed out the river, in front of which the enemy had 
stationed thpmselves, and said to his soldiers, who, dying of thirst, 
demand^ drink of him, “You ate men^nd there m plenty of water;” 
and where the soldiers, the same e^ping, drank with avidity the red 
and blood-stained water. Afterwords he would have told me of the 
fete which is kdj)t up in the countiy in memory of the victory; 
and every year, in the month of May, the neigh\K>uring population 
flo(& togethei*, and a Christian procession, carrying the banner of 
ythe cross, entmrs the Pagan temple built by Marius; the men 
crowned with leaves, as emhiems of triumph, and the women with 
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garlands of blowers : then, above tlie crambling walls of Pourri^re, he 
would have shown me the arms pf the t<?wn, which, till the revolu- 
tion, were a Roman general carried on a shield by two soldiers. 

But now I had other thoughts ; mjf mind was not occupied by the 
» slau^iter of an army, and the tomb of a people ; I saw only the death 
of a beggar girl, the tomb of a child. I felt a wish not to seek poetiy'^ 
and history on the battle-field, but reflection and religion in the little 
church. I returned, and found it silent and empty ; I ‘turned “into the 
darkest part, and, leaning against a column, 1 fell into one of those 
pious reveries, which, when the lips fail to move, form the prayer 
of the heart. • 

I do not know how long I remained thus, seized 'by a religious 
enthusiasm, A^ liich has such an effect jon me, that when among the 
Chatreux of Grenoble, and the Capuchins of Syracuse, I was obliged 
to leave these places abruptly, to overcome my desire to enter a clois- 
ter : but the time must have been long, for I did not awake from this 
species of trance till my guide came to tell me night was coming on, 
atid that it was time to return to Arles. When I quitted the church 
I felt a strong desire to cany away with me some memorial of Jt 
Thus it is with every deep emotioq we experience. At the moment 
our feelings overcome and enthral us, we seek to perpetuate them, and 
wc know that the only way to succeed in this endeavour, is to revive 
them by the sight of an object w hich reminds us of them ; so well 
arc we aware of our inability to preseny, unaided, even the memory 
of»them. But at the same moment, I reflected that this pidhs robbery 
of a church, pure as it might be in the eyes of God, who knew with 
what religious intention I should have committed it, was, neverthe- 
less, a theft in the house of God,4ind consequently a sacrilege. Then 
I thought of a plan which would reconcile my desire and my con- 
science ; this was to leave, in plage of w^hat I took, a sum four times 
its value, which the first poor person who came to pray would profit 
by. I then took in one hand a Uttlo worm-eaten wooden figure of a 
saint, but patting the other into my pocket, recollected I had given 
my purse to the mother of the little beggar girl I had seen buried. 
1 was going to replace the saint on the altar, w'hcn thp sight of my 
guide relieve^ m^ from my pi^rplexfty. I asked if he had spy money 
T^ith him ; he gave ifte ten franps, which was all he had. I put them 
in the place of the statuette ; and, a little reassured, carried it away 
with less fear. ^ ^ * 

m Now, shall I pass from my recital to my cbnfessional ? At tho 
risk of bringing to the lips of some of my readers the disdainful and 
CQiWiemptiious smile of Vdftairian philosophy, shall 1 relate to all th^ 
world what 1 should, perhaps, only teH the priest? Yes; for some 
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poetical and religious minds will understand me ; besides, dissection 
is always interesting, parti 3ularly when made upon a living body. 

1 have said that, thanks to the ten francs, I carried away the saint 
with less fear. Still, this sort of purchase was far from satisfying 
me, either because the objects that 1 had seen during the day, or the 
simple, but deeply sa^ ceremony, which had touched my heart, had 
excited mv mind, and, by its over excitement, weakened it. " I left 
the chujrch that hado beheld my action — which I know not what to 
term, for I did not think it guilty, yet ^ould not tliink it innocent 
— with terror in my soul. Night, which was rapidly approaching, 
contributed to increase this feeling. 1 accompanieid my guide along 
the road leading to Maussanc, and reached that village without 
having exchanged a syllable with him. 

Our carriage was waiting tliere for us; Boyer harnessed the horse. 
During this time I saw my gun, w'hich I liad left on the chimney- 
place in the morning, and dreading an accident, w^hiclr I should not 
have tho^jght of at any other time, w^ould not take it with me 
loaded, fearing the jolting of the cabriolet should have caused it to go 
off. I therefore w^ent into the garden to discharge it in the open air ; 
and as I raised it to my shoulder an idea for the first time struck me, 
who had been a sportsman from my childhood, that the barrel might 
burst and blow off my hand. I laughed at the idea, raised the gun 
to my shoulder a second time, and put my finger on the trigger, but 
it flashed in the pan; 1 had^ forgotten to prime it. I thought this a 
warning, opened flic lock of my gun, took out the balls, put th^m 
into my bullet-case, and returned to the kitchen. 1 there found 
Boyer, who had finished hid operations ; the horse and the cabriolet 
were waiting at the door. I went oijt to enter the carriage,but as my 
foot was on the step my superstitious fears returned. I recollected the 
road we were to take led amongst precipices. 1 thought, as I had 
thought about my gun, that if 1 Had done wrong, God could punish 
me in one way as well as another; and not wishing to risk it, ordered 
the cabriolet to go on while 1 followed it. Boyer, who could not 
understand this mania for walkiug alone when I could have ridden 
comfortably with him, stopped repeatedly to ask if I would not get 
in, but I^persisted in my refusal ; and jet I was fatigued, more from 
agitation than travelling, and more l^om mind than body. 

We took the wrong turning at St. Martin’s or Fonviellc, 1 do not 
know which; so that instead of returning by Bartcgal we came by 
Le Castelet. We esatered a kind of little forest, and had hardly 
walked a quarter of a league when we saw some ruins on an 
^minence. Boyer told me they were the amino of the Abbey Mont- 
pnajour, which we have spokaa of in our historical sketch of Arles. 
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• Seen by. night it is a magnificent object, and the moon was 
sufficiently bright for us to see all the sietails of it. I advanced, 
intending to pass under its crumb&ng arches; but tbe samp idea which 
liad taken such hold of my mind returned and stopped me at the 
^ thre.4hold ; a stone might fall from the roof and injure me. 

On reaching Arles, I shut myself in my /oom ; I took out tho 
saint,* placed it on the drawers, and knceliiig before it prayed, — a 
tiling which I must acknowledge 1 had not ^.onc for so^lc time 
previous. • 

Tho next morning, Boyer sent the saint to be placed among the 
' tilings collected on my route, which were to be sent direct from 
A\dgnon to Paris. Had I kept it amongit my luggage, I should 
probably not have dared to continue nyr journey. 

Now, I acknowledge that thpre is a great deal #f hardihood in my 

t’^ig this story, but it is what I owed to my readers; for, con- 
idered as a piece of anatomy of the human heart, it is, if not tho 
most interesting, certainly the most curious thing which hs^pened to 
me during my travels. 

We devoted the remainder of the day to taking views of 
town and making sketches of the monuments; and the next mornings 
before daybreak^ were on our road to Marseilles. 
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CRAU AND CAMAl^GUE. 

Two courses are open to the traveller from Arles to Marseilles — the 
route by sea and the rou^e by land. The route by sea, by the steamer 
and the Gulf of Lyons; the routi. by land, by the stage and the 
canal of Bouc. Perhaps it nt^y be considered that the name given 
to this latter route is not altogether a|>propriate ; nevertheless, it is so 
called. 

The ways of Providence ai*c inscrutable. On one occasion I be- 
took myself to Madame Saquis* to witness a pantomime called the 
Mad Bull — a veiy' pretty piece of performance, with a literary dash 
about it, remarkable for its florid style and high-flown sentiment, and 
which had been recommended to my, notice by the Journal des 
Dehats ; but, from first to last, I looked in vain for tlie interesting 
animal which had considerately lent its name to the production. 

On the fall of the curtain I went out, and on my way inquired of 
the female box-keeper why ‘'the piece which I had just seen was 
called the Mad Bull. 

** Because tliat is its title,” was her reply. 

I went away, of course highly satisfied with the explanation. 

As we had had but a very sorry l)reakfast while on our journey, 
we naturally inquired where we could dine, and wore informed wc 
could do so at the town of BouiA As we were ignorant of the 
peculiar attractions of that town, we ascended the roof of the coach, 
well pleased with the prospect at least of a dinner. 

Our object in thus taking up this elevated position was to observe 
the country; for the excavations of the clinol having been thrown up 
dope-like on dither side, any one below might fancy himself, without 
much strc?bh of imagination, travelling through ^a '^heel-rut. 

The country, without ofiering mufeh variety of scenery, may bo 
considered as som^hat peculiar; for on the right lies the Camargue, 
where, according to t|ie proverb, Lcs chasseurs ne trouvent pas une 
pierre a jetor a leurs chiens and to the left, the Crau, which may be 

4 escribed as literally paved with flints. 

The Can^guc, or camp of Marius, Caii Marii ager” (a ratSier 
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indifferent etymology, by-the-bye), is the Delta of the Rhone ; 'which 
means, that our geographers have discovesed a similarity between its 
shape and that of a Greek D, — ^for the same reason which^ed Polybius 
to liken Italy to a triangle ; or to the leaf of an oak, according to 
^ Pliny ; or, according to M. Piquet, to a boot. It is an immense 
swamp, over which the sea rolled some two t]^ousand years ago, but 
from*w'hich it appears to have just receded. Here and there, in 
the midst of these pontine marshes of France a poor hfd^itation 
rises into view, where the ^iiuntcr who is lost in these solitudes is 
sure of meeting with the hospitality of the desert.® The peasant 
possesses only a morsel of bread and a little water ; but of that 
bi-cad and of that water, half is at the scrvfbc of him -who hungers 
or thirsts. * 

The Camargue, uninhabited qnd uninhabitable^aia if 's, has neverthe- 
less its religious traditions and its historical associations — the former, 
in connexion with the village of Saintes Maries, abridged into the 
Village of Saints; the latter, wth the Knights of St, Johji of Jeru- 
salem. 

The village of Saintes Maries, formerly called Our Lady of the 
Sea, is indebted for its modern name to King Rene. King Rene, in 
his character of ^oet, was acquainfed with the old Provengal legend 
wliich states, that after tlio death of Christ, the Jews placed Mary 
Magdalen, the two Marys, Martha, Marcella, their servants, Lazarus, 
and Maximin in a boat, and, taking adtantage of .a storm, pushed 
ihf boat off to sea, that they might alf perish. But Go^ abandons 
not his servants. The sea became calm*; a gentle wind carried the 
boat away from the shore. During the whole of the passage, which 
lasted t'v^o months, twice daily, the Lord occasioned manna to rain 
down. At last, one fine evening, the holy men and the holy women 
landed at the most forward jjoint of the Camargue, in a poor village 
inhabited by some fishermen, hfary Magdalen directed her steps to 
Sainte-Bcaume ; Martha, to Taroscon, where we have seen her tomb 
in passing ; St. Maximin took the road to Arles, and St. Lazarus the 
one to Marseilles. As for the two Marys and Marcella, they 
remained at the village of Our Lady of the Sea, where they died 
after having converted its inj^bitaxrts to the Christian £iith. 

King Rene not only knew t^ legend, but had put it into verse, 
had set it to music, and had pencilled it forth on canvas ; when, one 
night, wishing to give him an unequivocal proof f>f their gratitude, 
holy women of Our Lady of tde Sea appeared to him, and com- 
manded him to go in quest of their relics, which they directed him, 
to Jake o«t of the « ortii, and erect a suitable tomb over then^ 
As may be well supposed, &e good EJjig R^nd did not require to be 
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told twice. At lireak of day, he zoounted his horse ; hung at his side 
that purse which he alwa 7 'B carried out full, and which he always 
brought bac^ empty; took his album, to sketch off any pretty face ho 
might meet on tlic road, and set out towards Our Lady of the Sea. . 

It is furtlier stated, that King Ren6 foimd the relics at the spot , 
indicated. It was on that occasion that the good king changed the 
name of Our Lady of the Sea, to that of Saintes-Maries — mole ap- 
propriate on account of the treasures which it possessed. The news 
of this discovery spreading through France, Italy, and Spain, pil- 
grims came hiiher in crowds ; every houso became, in consequence, 
an inn, and every innkeeper a millionaire. Tho prosperous star 
of the village continued in the ascendant till the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the jirogress of religious reform giving rise 
to doubts, indid^rLnCe naturally followed. The inhabitants, on tlie 
breaking out of the French Itevolution, expecting persecution, were 
by persecution forgotten, and from that time have sunk into abject 
poverty. , 

Indeed, notwithstanding the annual exposition of relics, which 
had in other times amassed, on a fete day, a fortune for a year, 
this poor village has fallen so rapidly into decay, from sheer lack of 
pilgrims, that it has returned to its original conditioif— its innkeepers 
becoming again hshermen: besides, since the establishment of steamers, 
the sea has become so destitute of fish, that these unfortunate men 
can scarcely obtain the confmon necessaries of life. Here they con- 
tinue, a degenerate and wretched race, living only to die on the 
shores of their ancestors. If a habitation falls, there it lies— the 
family which once occupied it goes forth to beggary; so rapidly, 
indeed, is the village disappearing,, that in fifty years the church 
only will be left standing, and in three or four centuries, the legend 
alone of its existence will be left. 

During our stay at Axles, a ratker singular event occurred at the 
village of Saintes-Maries, which will convey a pretty tolerable idea 
of the spirit of its worthy inhabitants. The church of the Saints, 
near which is a holy well, yielding Yfiry excellent water, though 
scarcely one hundred feet from the sea, rejoices in a worthy old cur4, 
whose brother had formerly discharged^ the duties^ of pilot on this 
coast. Oh retiring from business, t^p^gmlant old s^or carried along 
with him the small annuity of two hundred and fifty francs, to defray 
{he lai^ expensed necessarily attendant upon the habits of an invete- 
rate smoker and har^ drinker.^ ills brother, the cure, though poBBc;ss- 
ingeoarcely the means of subsistence for himself, undertook to share 
<tkat little with him, provided he would give ever his peculiar nro- 
^nsity for swearing,— ^a condition trhich was readily acceded to by 
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tlio latter ; but as habit, however, is but second nature,^ our worthy 
pilot only swore, if possible, nujre briskly than ever. The cure, 
finding admonitions useless, at first simply blessed himself on each 
occasion, but ultimately did not even this, committing his brother to 
•the ihcrcy of God, who punishes, he argued, not words so much as 
intentions ; for his brother was one of those gqod-natured souls who 
had nSver in his life been guilty of an evil intent. Matters had thus 
progressed for five or six years, when, towards the close of th^ sixth, 
the beadle died. Now, as the deceased had monopolised in his own 
person the duties of beadle, clerk, and vestry-keeper, flie post which 
thus became vacant, and which produced, independently of baptismal, 
marriage, and burial fees, a fixed income of fine hundred francs, was 
worth accepting. The cure, rcflecting^that the addition of one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred /rancs would proctfre many domestic 
comforts, offered his brother the berth, which was accepted by the 
latter, on the condition that he should be allowed to issue liis orders in 
sea phraseology ; observing, in virtue of the old axiom, that a habit 
was more easily acquired than lost. As the cure saw nothing to object 
to in this proposition, the pilot was, in consequence, inducted the 
following Sunday into his new ofpee. Clad in his cape, and with 
the cross in his hand, he paraded Mmself up and down the church, 
and on the chanting of the Epistle, very adroitly contrived to pass 
the Gospel-book from starboard to larboard. At first, as may be 
supposed, the cure was somewhat scaiidj^tized at hearing the sacristy 
called the captain’s cabin, and the tabernacle the bread-flafe. He, 
however, soon became accustomed to this, as to other things, being 
supported in his belief that such trifies wete inoffensive in the sight of 
God, whobgavo the best proofs of his good feeling for the parsonage 
by blessing its inhabitants with excellent health. 

The two brothers continued th^ to pull together for nearly fifteen 
years, when one morning ap affair of importance calling the good cur6 
to Arles, he started on his journey, having previously satisfied himself 
that no expected birth or contemplated marriage would be inconve- 
nienced by his absence. It is true there was a sick person, but as the 
doctor had assured him that he would keep the patien| alive till his 
return, he departed thorougl^y eas^ in his mind. • 

That same night the invali^^^ed.. 

This was considered an event of% very perplexing nature m the 
village of the Saints. As the cur6 wm not expected to return for 
thffee or four days, and as it was next to an im^ssibUity to send for 
him, there being no communication between the village of Saints and 
Arlps sav^ through Oi^ messenger to the town of Constantin onc^ 
a week, and with whom, on the present^Dccosion, the cur^ had set oat, 




it became eyident that as the deceased could not be induced to await 
the cure’s return before dying, it would bo equally impossible to defer 
his burial. , Whereupon the relatives, calling upon the cuie’s brother, 
made known to him their .pitiable situation. The ex-pilot, after 
listening to all they had to say, inquired of them if they had nothing, 
more than that to tro^ible them ? 

“ Diantre ! ” was their reply, ** we find it quite enough.” 
deceased ivas not a heathen ?” inquired the beadle. 

** He was a Catholic, like us.” 

“ Well, then ! send me some one to serve mass, and make the 
responses. I will inter him myself, and do it quite as well as my 
brother, you may dopenYl on it.” 

“ Done ! ” they replied ; “ we did not think of that ; you arc 
right.” « 

And away they went for the corpse, while the reverend sailor 
decked himself out in the captain’s cabin in the sacerdotal robes ; 
mass was performed, and the dead was interred ; the entire village 
assisting at the ceremony and praying over the grave, no one feeling 
scandalized thereat. 

The cure, on his return, inquired after the invalid. 

** He is stowed away,” replied the pilot, “ in the ship’s hold.” 

On tlie whole story being communicated to him, the good cure, 
instead of expressing much astonishment at the proceeding, was 
delighted to find, that in dS^e of absence or illness, he could depend 
upon onc^o well calculated to discharge the functions of his office^ 

We will now skip back^ to the fourtcentli century, and pass at 
once from Saintcs-Marics«tb the Chevalier Dicudonne dc Gozon. 

The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, which order, ^s is well 
known, -was founded by Gerard Tauques, a Provenyal gentleman, whose 
birthplace we shall meet with bjj^-and-bye at Martigucs, inhabited 
during the fourteenth century the i8lan4 of Khodes, from whence 
they derive their name. Now, Khodes is derived from the Phoenician 
word Mod^ signifying serpent. This name originated, as no doubt 
will be inferred, in a cause, and that cs^use from the fact that innu- 
merable raptOes fivm time immemorial had made this land of colossal 
notoriety^ their home. ' , 

It is, however, only fair to obsens^^ that thes6 same serpents began 
rapidly to diminish in number ’during the two centuries that these 
warrior monks od^pied the island, who, no doubt, during their spare 
hours, amused themifelves in hun^ng them down. The result of ^ir 


activity was snch, that the notion soon became prevalent throughout 
commondery that the dreaded enemios*hadiibeen extii^ted, 
day, to the disagreeable surprise bf all, a monstrous and gigantic 
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drqg^n, in cpmporison with wAich the famous serpent of Kegfulus 
was but a mere adder, stalked forth over ^e land. 

The knights, faithful to theif' traditionary glory, destnictivc as 
that fidelity might prove to them, oflered themselves in numbers to 
comlmt with the monster, and went forth one after the other to drive 
him from out of his cavern ip tlie valley of lihodcs ; but of all those 
who siillicd forth, not one returned, consequently each day witnessed, 
as a matter of course, the loss of some one of the most valiant members 
of the order. The grand master, Hclion de Villeneuve, rendered 
desperate by the result of ^liese attempts, prohibited, •under pain of 
degradation, any lyiight of his order from combatting witli the mon- 
ster, assigning as a reason that so fearful a tcourge coukl only have 
been raised up by God, and that it must consequently bo met, not by 
temporal, but by spiritual weapons ; ^fhereupon t^ie knights relaxed 
their exertions, much to the disappointment, no doubt, of the monster, 
who having accustomed himself to tlic delicate flavour of human flesh, 
was now compelled to fall back upon ordinary beef and mutton. 

While affairs were in this position Dieudonne de Gozon anived at 
lihodcs. I'his knight of Camargue, who united in his own person great 
bravery with equally great prudence, but who had hitherto signali^d 
himself only in the west, landed hefe with the view of impressing his 
fellow-knights with a due notion of his prowess. But, as we have said, 
his bravery was only equalled by his prudence ; ho therefore deter- 
mined upon not rashly risking his lilc, like his predecessors in this 
ac^enture, without first obtaining somc^knowlcdge of thc^enemy he 
had to deal with. • 

Consequently, Dieudonne de Gozon made the most minute inquiries 
possible about the monster, which he ascertained inhabited a marshy 
fen some two leagues from the town. He further learnt; that at eleven 
in the morning — that is to say, the hottest period in the day — it was 
his habit to come forth from hi# cavern and bask in the sunbeams, 
where he would remain for about four hours on the w'atch for his 
victim, and then return to his cell till the next day. 

This, however, was not sufficient ; Gozon desired to see the ser- 
pent with his own eyes. Consequently he sallied forth one morning, 
famished, not wdth arms offensive* or defensive, but dimply with a 
pencil and a^hect o& paper.* Arrived within some thousaffd paces of 
the cavern, he looked out anxitfusly, as may be supposed, for a place 
of safety, from whence he might make his observations without being 
noticed ; when having csconced Ifimtelf to h^ satisfaction, he im- 
patiently awaited, pencil in hand, the coming out of the serpent. 
The exactihabits of tfie monster brought him out at .his usual hon^ 
wh^ his first act was to pounce upon^ an unfartunate bull that bait 
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strayed mthin his domains, and 'wliich he forthwith bolted whqlc ; 
thus satisfied witli his morning’s performance, he stretched himself 
out in the sun within five hundred paces of the concealed Gozon. 
Gozon was 'thus fully enabled to complete his portrait; the serpent, 
as he lay extended, was so perfect a specimen of a model, that he 
was immediately sketched off, with the most scrupulous regard to 
detail. The picture completed, the knight retired with the gi^catest 
possible precaution, and retraced his way to Rhodes. 

His^comrades inquired If he had seen the serpent, and, on being 
shown the portrait, those who had simpiy reeonnoitered the monster 
at a distance, declared it to be a most faithfu\^ likeness. On the 
morrow, Gozon again sellicd forth from Rhodes, and betook himself 
to his old hiding-place. In the evening he returned at the same 
hour as previously, and on bding interrogated as to his day’s achiev- 
ments, replied that he had made some corrections in his drawing ; an 
announcement which gave rise to much mirth. The following day he 
again went out, again took the same precautions, and returned again 
with the 'some reply to the inquiries of the kni^ts, who, believing 
him to be a madman, troubled themselves no further about him. 
Tkis process continued for three weeks, at the end of which period, 
the young knight had learnt his serpent off by heart. He then 
asked for six months’ leave of absenee of the Grand Master, and 
having obtained it, returned to his Chateau de Gozon, situated on 
the lower Rhone, in Camargue. 

On his^ return, he was made much of by every one, particularly by 
two magnificent dogs which he possessed : these animals were of the 
largest description, and had, been trained to keep bulls at bay during 
the process of marking them with a red hot iron. Gozon, in return, 
caressed thera^ as he had his own ulterior ends in view. Fearing 
that their training during his absence might have somewhat degene- 
rated, he immediately exercised thd.n upon three bulls. 

Satisfied that he could depend upon them as two capital auxili- 
aries, Gozon immediately set to work to carry out his plans. Thanks 
to the drawing which he had taken on the spot so closely after 
nature, Gozon was enabled to construct perfect serpent, both in 
shape, colour, and appearance, to which he communicated perfect 
action, through the medium of internal 'mechanism. His automaton 
completed, he next turned his a^tpntldn to the training of his horse 
and dogs. On fir|}; beholding the monster, artificial though it was, 
the horse became unxganageable, while the dogs fled ; the next d^ 
their fear diminished, though nothing could induce them to approach 
the a^iimal. The day after, the horse advKpc^ within fiiity steps of 
|he monster, and the dogs flowed their teeth. Eight days after- 
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w^ds, the horse trampled the| serpent beneath his feet, and the two 
dogs flew a^ him, as at a hull. 

Nevertheless, Gozon continued to exercise them thus for two more 
months, accustoming his dogs to seize their prey by the *belly, which 
he had observed was free from scales. To do this, he was in the habit of 
’ putting fresh meat in the stomach of his automaton : *thc dogs, know- 
ing wliorc their breakfast awaited them, dived m search of it into tlio 
very entrails of tlie animal. At the end of two months, their training 
was complete ; moreover, the monster was fast falling int? pieces, 
notwithstanding the daily repairs to which it was subjected. 

I'he knight nojy set out for Rhodes, where he safely andved, after 
a month’s voyage ; something less than Bijsm mouths having elapsed 
since his departure. » 

Ilis first inquiry on landing was after the mox^ter, whom ho was 
informed was in a most flourisliing condition ; only that cattle and 
game having become somcw'hat scarce, he had now extended his ex- 
cursions to the very walls of the town. The Grand Master, Hclion de 
Villencuvc, had ordained tho observance of forty hours ^ prayers. 
Forty hours of prayers, however, had proved of no more efficacy than 
even a simple Ave Maria ; so that the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
Isle of Rhodes were lost in the utdiost despondency* 

The knight, mounting his horse, and followed by his dogs, re- 
paired to the church, where he performed his devotions, continuing in 
prayer from seven in the morning till nud-day, during the whole of 
which period he left his dogs without £§od, while at the sajpie time he 
supplied his horse with an ample feed of corn^ Mid-day arrived ; he 
set out from the town, to surprise the rngnstcr during his enjoyment 
of his habitual siesta, followed by the hal/-famished hounds. 

But as the monster, as has already been observed, had been lat- 
terly in the habit of extending his excursions to the town, the knight 
had scarcely proceeded a mile ft'om the gates, when he beheld the 
object of his search. Th^latter no sooner caught a view of the knight 
than, raising his head with a snort, he extended his wings, and ad- 
vanced rapidly towards him. His expected prey, however, proved 
somewhat hard of digestion ; for no sooner had ho come in view of 
tho dogs, than believing him to be their old friend the automaton, 
and remcmbcrii% t^at theif breakfast was in his stomaiffi, they im- 
mediately threw themselves u^bn Jiim, and attacked him savagely, 
well backed up by the horse’s hoofs and the knig)it’s exertidhs. In 
vain did the unfortunate serpent eifdeif^'our to sj^ek for safety in flight; 
tfie fates were against him. One blow from the knight’s lance threw 
him on his flank. T^is ukos followed by a kick from the horse, which 
disabled his wing, and by a fierce assault from the dogs upon bfc 
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entrails. Loud were the shouts of ftcultation which now rent the 
air from the inhabitants, who had ascended tlic battlements of the 
town, to witness the comlisat. Encouraged by these plaudits, the 
knight leaped from his horse, cut off the serpent’s head, and carrying 
it before him as a trophy, rode into the town amidst universal accla- 
mation, when he was led, followed by l|is two dogs and tlie entire 
population, to the palace of the knights. ** 

Arrived at head-quarters, he found the Grand Master, Ilclion do 
Villcncif\x, awaiting him. Instead, however, of being complimented 
by that officer upon his valour, he was reminded of the decree which 
had been issued, prohibiting any Knight of the Order of St. John 
from coping with the monster; and in virtue of that decree, against 
which he had so fortunately run counter, was committed to prison, 
upon the principle that want Af proper discipline in a knight was a 
more grievous calamity than the wholesale consumption of half the 
inhabitants and every herd of cattle in the island. A council was 
thereupon summoned, and Gozon was degraded from the rank of 
knight. But, os may be easily imagined, no sooner had this sentence 
been recorded, and the ends of justice consequently satisfied, than 
Gc:5on was reinstated in his former titles ; fresh honours wtire heaped 
upon him j and on the death of HeHon dc Villeneuvc^ which occurred 
some few months afterwards, he was raised to the dignity of grand- 
master. On this occasion Gozon assumed a dragon on his arms ; a 
device which continued in his family till the commencement of the 
scventcentjh centurj^, when h*s descendants became extinct. 

As for the horse and the two dogs, they were maintained for the 
rest of tlicir lives at the public expense, and embalmed after their 
death. 

So much for Camargue. Wo will now pass on to Crau. 

Crau is the plain in which the contest took place between Her- 
cules and the people whom he desi!\.d to civilize ; a contest in which 
the vanquislier of the Hydra had been sSL but overpowered, when 
Jupiter, coming to his assistance, caused a shower of stones to 
descend upon his adversaries, which have left their traces behind them 
even to the present day — a peiiod of four thousand years since the 
combat^and Ifave consequently given to the plain the name of Crau, 
derived from the Celtic word craig^ sigiBfying a fiiiit ; d!r, according 
to other authorities — the lcarnc{d generally differ — ^from the verb 
hradrOf^U) cry. this as it may, it so happens that the earth here 
is everywhere covered with flints^ otherwise rarely to be met with 
in GaiWgue; amidst which grows a delicate and pleasant-flavoured 
herb. 

The meadow-land — ^which,^to the practised eye of a Beance or 
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Champagne fanner, would be wl)rth fifty francs an acre — is the more 
valuable from its requiring but little outlay on its cultivation ; the 
green turf of Crau being seldom* visited by hail or spow -storms. 
Here, as in a terrestrial paradise, vegetable nature flourishes 
unaided. 

* This is truly on extraordioary plain, withjt^ desert-like mileages, 
and hurricanes, which hold here an undisputed sovereignty. At 
their first advance herds, dogs, and shepherd^ hasten to •shelter 
themselves from their impending fury, which, when at its height, 
scours, whirlwind-like, the length and breadth of the piain, carrying 
"'^before it the very ^toncs, as chaff before wind, and even sweeping 
onward clouds of earth ; scattering abroad Isutire herds of sheep ; 
wliile the very shepherds are eithef wounded or slain by its violence. 
So fearful indeed is the destruction thus produced, thai when this 
storm of the elements subsides, the very ruins of its rage can scarcely 
be descried. 

The ancients assigned a place among their deities to thjs angry 
spirit of the elements ; and Seneca, who gives us an account of some 
of its most boisterous achievements, tells us that Augustus raised a 
temple to its honour. 

During our jdumey, however, through Crau, we were fortunate 
enough to escape without any practical illustration of what we have 
attempted to describe. 

About two, F.M., our coach pulled up emd we got down ; and, on 
inquiring where we were, were informcd\hat we had arrived at the 
town of Bouc. • 

We looked about us, and observed tbr^o houses, two of which 
were closed and the other open. We approached the latter, and 
found it to belong to on innkeeper, w^ho was amusing himself at a 
game of billiards by playing against himself. 

We inquired of the worthy f(®ow if it were possible to get a 
dinner. His reply was, thft nothing could be more easy, provided 
we could hold on for an hour. Wishing to know how we could pass 
away the time in the meanwhile, he advised us to take a stroll 
through the town. 

« What town ? ” I asked. ■ 

“ The wtf of Boufi,” replied he. 

Being under the impression ^t J must have passed through it 
without noticing it, 1 turned back to the doorway, and gazed about 
me. There stood, beyond a doubt, tHo tVo closcdshouses which I had 
obseWed; but as for a town, there was not even so much as a 
hillock behiixiL which it^ight be concealed. 1 returned, and found 
Jadin perusing a paper which was stuck jap against the wall. 

Q • 
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*<Bouc must be some subtcrranc&n town like Herculaneum^” I 
observed ; “ or, like Pompeii, it must be buried in ashes, for I have 
not been al^e to see so much as a vestige of it.” 

“ All right,” exclaimed Jadin ; I have discovered it.” 

“Where is it?” 

“ There,” ho replied ; pointing out te me the printed notice on the 
wall, which I approached and read — ♦ 

“ J^poleon, by ^hc grace of God, Emperor of the French, King of 
Italy, &c., &c., have ordered, and do or4er as follows : 

“ That a town be raised, and a port be constructed between the 
town of Arles and the village of Martigucs; thasaid town and port 
to be called the town afid port of Bone. 

“ That our ^finister of Public Works do forthwith charge himself 
with the execution of the said order,. 

“ Given at our chateau of the Tuilleries, the 24th July, 1811. 

“ Signed, Ts'APOLEON.” 

Benesith the above appeared the plan. 

“ There it is,” exclaimed Jadin ; and truly, during those few 
leisure moments which peace afforded him, Napoleon had cast his 
eye irom the map of Europe to that of Franco, and fixing his atten- 
tion upon that bank of the Mediterranean which Sies between Crau 
and Camargue, six leagues from Arles, and ten from Marseilles, ex- 
claimed, “ That place requires a town and poi*t.” 

To him a thought was But a will. The next day the above instru- 
ment wds drawn up, and his name attached. 

The plan was immediately laid out, and engineers despatched. 
But the campaign of Bussia arrived, and with it the disasters of 
Moscow. As men were scarce, the engineers were recaljed, having 
only had time to construct a canal, and to lay out the ground-plan 
of the town; subsequently a precocious speculator erected three 
houses, of which, as wc have seek, two were empty, and the tliird 
occupied by om* host. 

Such was the town which ho hod invited us to inspect. 

A sudden feeling of terrible anxiety seized me, lest our prospect 
of dinner should prove as imaginary as the town. At one bound I 
descend^ from the parlour to the kitchen. The spit was on the turn, 
and saucepans were on the fir<*. Ijj tremblingly approachq^ to assure 
mysflf that what I saw was neither the ghost of a leg of mutton, nor 
the mere shado# of a partridge. 1 was much relieved to find that 
they were substanl^l. ^ 

Ah ! ah! is it you?” observed mine host, while turning the spit, 
Have but a little patience. Just take s. turn through' our principal 
street, and I will rejoin you opposite the theatre.” 
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•I considered the man insani ; but as my contempt for an idiot is 
only equalled by my respect for^a mania*;, I prudently took Jadin's 
arm, and 'went out in search of the principal street. We had not 
much difficulty in finding it. Stuck up within some few paces of 
, the house, was a notice board with the inscription, Iliyli Street on 
it, and sure enough there we*were. • 

W8 proceeded onwards. At the end of some hundred paces wc 
met with anotlier post and another inscription : The Theatre^of Her 
Majesty y the Empress Marie Louise, We pulled up ;^this, beyond 
a douTj^, was the spot indicated by our host. 

We were right* Within five minutes wc saw him making his 
way towards us. ^ 

The politeness of the wortliy man wgs unprecedented ; never have 
I met with a more erudite ciceroiie. For two entii^ hours he walked 
us up and down the four quarters of the town, pointing everything 
out to us, showing us the shops and the pleasure-grounds, not omit- 
ting the most trivial details. Luckily I had provided myself with 
my gun, and in the course of our peregrinations was consequently 
enabled to shoot a couple of quails in the Exchange, and a hare jp. 
the Custom House. , 

Bouc would be a delightful town, but for a reason somewhat the 
reverse of the one given in the case of Boland’s horse. Boland’s 
liorse had but one defect, which was that he w'as dead ; the defect 
in the town of Bouc is, that it never e^sted. Otherwise it would 
be a most unexceptionable place; as it is, it must bo allowed, that a 
bettor dinner may be had here than in many other towns which, 
to the disgust of travellers, have the misfoY^une to exist. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE MAB.TIGAO. 

On hearing my first shot, my 
cicerone ^informed me that 
there was a police regulation 
which forbad any firing of 
guns in the interior of a 
town; but as I fired again 
about five minutes after- 
wards, in spite of this an- 
nouncement, he did not think 
fit to make any further ob- 
jections. However, he had 
found out that I was a pretty 
good shot, and had made up 
his mind to derive some ad- 
vantage from the proof of 
skill which I had been im- 
prudent enough to give him. 

Accordingly, when we 
asked for our bill, after de- 
vouring all the dinner, with the exception of one dish, which we could 
make nothing of, and which My^iord, to whom it was turned over, 
also rejected, after a few ineffectual atten^pts, the host said to us : — 

“ You gentlemen arc sportsmen, I believe P” \ 

« Yes ; as we have already shown you,” I answered. 

“ If you would do me the honour to sleep here to-night, I could 
offer you sudh sliooting to-morrow as you have never seen.” 

, tfhfr deuce you could ! ” said I. ^ ' 

** You are joking ! ” said Jadin.* ^ 

*^No, gentlemen ; it is just as I told you.” 
sort of (^looting ib it said 1. 

Shooting macreuses^ gentlemen, in the ponds of Berre.” 

** And the macreme itself, what sort ef a ^hing is it P I ask^d. 

** It is^the bird which 1 gerved up to you in a salmi to-day.” 
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^ “ And 'w]uch even Mylord \rould not touch,” I added. “ A nice 
sort of animal your maereusc seems to be ! ” 

“ You know, gentlemen, that do n*t go out shooting so much 
for the value of the game, as for the pleasure of bringing it down.” 

“ You are right,” I replied ; “ but what then ?” 

“ Well, gentlemen, ther^ will be great spprt to-morrow at Les 
Martifi^es. If you leave here at six in the morning, you will just 
be in time to take a boat. 1 can give you a lette^ to my couidn, who 
is connected with the town jf Bcrre.” 

Just such another as you, 1 have no doubt,” said J^in. 

I beg your pprdon, sir ! ” said the innkeeper, not catching the 
remark. ' • 

“ Nothing,” I remarked. “ Wbat were you about to say ? ” 

“ Why, sir, I was only going to say that when#you come through 
the town of Bouc, you will be able to give a fine account of your sport.” 

** He is fond of his town,” said Jadin. 

“ But what,” said I, arc we to do between now and this evening ?” 

** Is not this gentleman an artist ?” said the innkeeper, with a 
polite bow to Jadin. 

I am 5 and at your service, my good man,” was the reply. • 

“ Well, sir, dim you not take a view of the harbour during the * 
afternoon ? ” 

“ Exactly so,” said I to Jadin; “there is your work cut out for 
you. 1 shall jot down my notes, and as we must be up to-morrow 
a^five, we must go to bed early.” * • 

“ As you please,” said Jadin to mo ; •* only I warn you that this 
fellow is a regular cut-throat.” \ 

“ Wejl then, we *11 stop here,” said I to the innkeeper. “ Go and 
write us the letter and prepare our beds.** 

In spite of Jadin’s presentiment, the night passed away without 
any accident. At five the next Aoming our host awoke us. 

Well, where is the iStter P” I said. 

“ Why, gentlemen, 1 reflected that this was not the coach-day, 
and consequently that there would probably be no one starting from 
the tower of Bouc. So I have put the horse in the carriage, taken 
my gun down, and if you, gentlenfen, do not think me un'vrorthy of 
your societ/, and^wiU permit mji^to d^ve you, I can offer ^u a couple 
of places. You will then arrive at* Les Martigues in a fresher and 
more active condition than if you had walked then.” 

“My good man,” said Jadin,* approaching the innkeeper, “1 
owe you reparation for having mi^udged you. Give me a pinch of . 
sn^.” ♦ *0 g 

And produce a bottle of your Conors wine,” added I, ^ 
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The host presented Jadin with i pinch, and withdrew for the 
wine which had been ordered. 

“ Well ! what do you think of otr host ? ” I inquired of Jadin. 

“ IVuly my heart expands towards him, and his town.’’ 

Ten minutes afterwards, wc were rolling along on our rouic to 
Martigues, where we {*.rrived at day-bret^. 

I never saw a more original looking spot tlian this little town j 
situated^ between the lake, of Berre and the canal of Bouc, and 
erected, not upon the shore of the sea, bivt upon the sea itself. Mar- 
tigues is to Venice, what a charming peasant girl is to a fine lady ; 
it only requires, however, the caprice of a king to convert the village 
beauty into a queen. ^ 

Martigues, it is said, was built hy Marius. The Koman general, 
in honour of the prophetess Marthq^ who attended him, os every 
one knows, gave it the name which it still retains. The etymology, 
perhaps, is not very exact; but etymology, as is well known, is, of 
all hothoi^cs, the one which forces the most extraordinary flowers. 

The most striking feature about Martigues, is its joyous appearance, 
its sti’ccts intersected with canals, and strewn with cyantlias and the 
puhgent sea-weed ; its crossways, where boats ply, like coaches in 
* ordinary streets. Then, at every sibp, dwarfs of slii^s rise into view, 
with their tarred bottoms and dried nets. It is a vast boat, in 
^ which every one is engaged in fishing; men with nets, women 
with lines, children with tbeir hands ; they fish in the streets, they 
fish under Hae bridges, they fisfi from the windows ; and the fish, always 
plentiful and always stui)id,*thus allow themselves to be captured in 
the same spot, and by tlip • same means, for the last two thousand 
years. 

And yet, what is very humiliating for the fish, is, that the sim- 
plicity of the inhabitants of Martigues is such, that in the Provencal 
patois, their name, LS Martigao, hal" passed into a proverb. Li Mar^ 
tigao are the Champenois of Provence ; and as, unfortunately, they 
have not had bom unto them the smallest resemblance of a La Fon- 
taine, they have preserved their primitive reputation in all its 
purify. ^ 

That jeUow was a Martigao, 'i^ho, w^hing to cut off a branch of 
a tree, toolc his bill-hook, ascended ^e tree, seated' hiinself on the 
branchy and cut awray between himself ahd the trunk. 

That was a Maftigao, who,^ entering a house in Marseilles, saw 
for the first time a pe^t, approa&ed it, and addressed it familiarly, 
.an is the custom towards the feathmd tribe. 

« Saerd cochon ! ” replied the parrot, in tlf& gvuff voice of^ drunken 
*^ufi!queteer. * , 
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A thousand pardons, sir/* inaid the Martigao, toJdng off his hat ; 
“ I took you for a bird.** 

These were three Martigao d^uties, who, sent to Aix to present 
a petition to Parliament, made out immediately on their arrival 
^ the rilsidenco of the chief jiresident, and gained admission into the 
hotel. Conducted by the usjjer, they travcrsc^some passages, whose 
splencfbur astonished them ; the usher introducedj^them into the cab- 
inet leading to the audience-chamber, and, pointjpg to the door, bade 
them enter, and retires. Tl^e door, however, which the usher had in- 
^ dicated was hermetically sealed by a heavy piece of tapestry, accor- 
ding to the custora of the time ; so that the poor deputies, observing 
neither key, nor handles, nor egress, through the large folds of the 
curtain, pulled up, much embardksed, and ignorant what to doon. 
Thereupon they held a counc^, when the mosWntelligent of the 
three, after a minute’s silence, observed : “ Let us wait till somebody 
goes in or out, -when we will do as he docs.** The advice appeared 
good, was adopted, and the deputies waited. ^ 

The first who appeared was the president’s dog, who, without 
further ceremony, dived under the curtain. The three deputies went 
down on all-fours, passed through like the dog, and as their petition 
was granted, thdr fellow-citizens never doubted for a single moment 
that to the suitable way in which it was presented, rather than to 
the justice of their claims, they were indebted for their prompt and 
complete success. • 

pThere are many other stories told, Sot less interesting than the 
preceding ; for instance, that of tho Mflrtigao who, after having for 
a long time studied the mechanism of a. pair of snuffers, to assure 
himself at last of the utility of that small utensil, snuffed the candle 
with his fingers, and duly deposited the snuff in the receiver. But 
1 am ofiraid that some of these charming anecdotes must lose much 
of their value in their transitio%. Here, however, they possess a 
racy flavour of the soil, wfiile from the time of its foundation, which 
we have traced to Marius, Martigues has supplied anecdotes and 
cock-and-bull stories for every town; with a liberality, according to 
ear host, which is beginning by degrees to grow wearisome. 

Martigues has, neverthel^, fuAished a saint to t£e caljpndar, in 
ike shape of the blessed Geraf^ Topque, by trade a grScer in the 
town of Marius. Having occasion to visit Jerusalem, for some pur* 
pose connected with his business, he was so incensed at witnesang the 
iU-treatment experienced by the pAg&ns in the Holy Land, that he 
determined henceforth to devote hiidself to the relief of these pious* 
tracers. ^Porting with^his shop, which m^ be supposed to have 
been doing a thriving business, from the &ct of the long joumey m 
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‘ had taken in connection with it, and rollecting all the loose cash thus 
realized, he set out, staff jn hand, to get up a subscription for these 
poor people among the merchants* of Alexandria, Cairo, Jaffa, Bcy- 
rout, and Dmnascus, with whom he had had dealings. These holy 
exertions of Gerard were blessed by heaven with a success i^o far , 
exceeding his expeett^tions, that he was* enabled to erect an hospital, 
and an asylum for the reception of all Christians whose respect tor the 
Holy Land led thepi to Judea. The first crusade taking place dur- 
ing the establishment of this institution, ^he conquests of Godfrey dc 
Bouillon obtaitned for it so much importance, that it received many 
privileges and statutes from Home, which became vested in the 
Knights of St. John of<rerusalem. Thus was that splendid order, 
which, in its exclusiveness, admitted only knights of the highest 
blood, and of the i^iost renowned valqur, to its privileges, founded by 
a poor grocer. 

When the relics came to be divided among the Chnstians after 
the capture of Jerusalem, Gerard Tenque received for his share the 
chemise worn by the Holy Virgin on the day when she was saluted as 
the mother of Christ by the angel Gabriel. This rcUc was the more 
valuable from the unquestionable mark of authenticity which it bore, 
in the shape of the initials, M. Tl and L., which w5re deciphered in 
the comer of it, and which evidently signified, Mary of the Tribe of 
Zevi ! 

Gerard Tenque after his death was canonized. On the recapture of 
the Islandiof Bhodes by the Ihffdels, the Knights, determining not«to 
leave the sainted bones of tiieir founder in their hands, exhumed his 
coffin, and transferred it to^the Chateau of Manosque, attached to the 
lordship of the Maltese order. Here the governor, possessed Ip a certain 
extent of the incredulous spirit of St. Thomas, and knowing that the 
chemise of the Virgin had been interred with the deceased, had the 
coffin opened, in order to satisfy hi£ of the authenticity of the relics 
deposited with him. The body was in a perfect state of preservation, 
and the chemise was safe. Now, the governor, concluding, with 
much * acuteness, that since the blessed »Gerard had been already 
canonized, he could have no occasion for so important a relic as that 
which he had hitherto monopolised, and which, no doubt, had proved 
very efficadious in contributing ^ h[^.scS[vatiou,oeonceived that that 
efficacy might be made to extend to others — or, in other words, as 
well-regulated charity commences at home, the worthy governor 
appropriated the cheoaise, whic^ he had deposited in a very handsofie 
^hrine, and removed to his Chateau de Calisanne, in Provence, where' 
Jt is said to have worked miracles. On hk^ de^th-bed, th^ governor, 
naturally left no issue bel^d him,* unwilling to expose so sainted 
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aTelic to the sacrilegious hand^of collaterals, bequeathed it to the prin- 
cipal church in the nearest fortifjpd city ta his chateau, as so precious 
a jewel could not be entrusted to a defenceless town. • 

As may easily he imagined, when the tenour of this will became 
known, much excitement* arose in all the neighbouring towns; 
each sending its geometer tb measure its distance from the Chateau 
de Calisanne. The town of Berry was decided upon as possessing 
the most incontestible claims to the holy relic, ifnd consequently the 
miraculous chemise w’as adjudged to it by the Archljshop of Arles, 
much to the grief of the good people of Martigues, w^o only lost by 
half a fathom. TVom that time — that is to^say, from about, the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century — ^this.sacrcd chemise was exposed every 
year, on the festival day of St. Mai*}!. At the period, however, of 
the Kovolution it disappeared, no one knew whitBer. 

Our host had completed this edifying legend as we gained the bank 
of the Lake de Berry, when we met, not a mere assemblage of hunters 
and a few boats, but positively an army and a fleet. • 

As our host was acquainted with a party of these hunters, he had 
no occasion to go in quest of his cousin, whom he would have foqud 
it rather difficult to make out in the midst of so great a crowd. Ho 
was universally welcomed, every one offering the use of his boat. As 
we were his friends, the invitations of course extended to us ; we, 
therefore, following him, embarked in the same boat. As 1 have said, a 
perfect fleet was assembled here. 1 coated eighty soil ; as for their 
accompaniments, I could only form a rough guess at their number. 
Our boat, which was the least laden, carried six men. In the midst 
of the assembly, and distinguished by its’flag, lay the admiral’s bark, 
which kept up a communication by means of sigpials with the two 
vessels forming our extreme ends; a line of huntsmen extended along 
the whole shore, while boys, cai;|ying pistols in their hands, waded 
up to their middle in watqr. 

It had been previously decided, in order to avoid those misunder- 
standings which always conclude pleasure-parties of this nature, that 
the game should be proportioned out to each boat. The admiral, 
who was an old sailor, had transmitt^ a copy of this dcoision to each of 
the mayors. assijfting in th» hunt; and each mayor h|id*read it 
aloud to those undcl his charge. Every one promised to conform 
to it, and then took up his position with the ^tention o^ doing 
exactly the contrary. * • 

- At one glance, I understood perfectly the plan of the battle. The 
tactics consisted simply in scouring the whole breadth of the lake,* 
and* in driving befor# us \he sea-gulls ; which, not daring to ent# 
the boats, swam as long as they could 'Swim, but finally found them- 
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selves driven to the shore ; and, as Ifoe boats continued -to advanae, 
the poor animals were cory polled to take wing and pass over the 
heads of the, hunters. At this moment they received a fire ; after 
which, they fled frightened to the other extremity of tlie lake. Then 
the same manoeuvre recommenced, till it produced a similar re&ult ; 
and this continued so long as day glcamad in the sky, as strength 
continued in the rowers, or sea-gulls on the lake. * 

Moreover, if the poor birds, too harassed, rose up and disappeared 
— a thing which never happened till aft/^r the fifth or sixth flight 
from the one end of the lake to the other — tliis circuiiistanco had 
nothing in it aloimingj they were certain to he»^found again, the 
next day, on tlic lake Ile^Fos or Do Marignane. As a sea-bM, the 
gull inherits much* of the dulpess of the fish. 

Scai'coly had cath party taken up ♦its position, when the admiral, 
through a speaking ti*umpct, gave tlie signal for dtiparture. At tlio 
some instant every boat was put into motion, and all advanced in. 
perfect order. 

However, as, notwithstanding our number, wo wore unable to 
span the breadth of the lake, considering it was three leagues, the 
admiral suddenly sounded a halt. , A troop of sea-gulls spread them- 
selves over the circle, and threatened to escape us^. Twenty boats 
were detached, wihch, by means of a dexterous mancouvre, gained upon 
the fugitives, and comi)elled them to re-enter the line. 

During this evolution we‘‘|'emaincd inactive, and our host, who, as 
may have ‘been seen, was highly informed, took advantage of qut 
inactivity to point out to us,*^on the tongue of land behind which the 
sea-gulls threatened flight, ’three rocks of unequal size, called the 
Three Brothers, a name which they got, he told us, from the follow- 
ing anecdote : — “ Three sons of a farmer, of whom the eldest was 
bUnd, the second blind of one eye, and the third sharp-sighted enough, 
inherited from their father all the haiTcst^hich had been gathered 
in. That brother who had his two eyes made three shares of the 
whcat^wliich the deceased had left as heritage ; a large share for him- 
self, a smaller share for the one-eyed one, and a very small shore for 
the blind one ;ibut such a divirion, was* too unjust for heaven to sanc- 
tion, eoniccqucntly the three parcels of whf at were ch^ged into stones, 
and these are the three rocks yonder ^r^md to whidh, in commemoration 
of thia wonderful event, the naihe of the Three Brothers has been 
given.” We inquired of our .host what was the moral of the fable, 
and he was on the poi&t of explaining it to us, when, unfortunately for 
* the edification of our readers, the speaking-trumpet of the adxniral 
yaking itself heard ordered us to contiutLe 0A our way^ The fieet 
came up to themud ; the masceuTif was magnificent. This reminds ‘ 
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m9 that ClcHide Forbin was aliativo of Gardanii6, and Bailly from 
Suflfren de Saint-Cannat ; ycry likely tVey both commenced their 
apprenticeship to the sea. by gull4iimting. ^ 

Wc now continued the advance, in accordance with the order 
• given, and as wc did so the'ranks of the unfortunate animals before 
us grew so thick, that they covered the sijrfaoe of the lake like an 
immense carpet. Never, since the celebrated destruction of game at 
Kaincy, where, among other things, eleven thousand rabliits were 
killed, had I seen such a quantity of animals swonninp together in 
0 so small a space. Soon the lake afforded them only a too limited 
surface, and half tl*e sea-gulls commenced running over the backs of 
the others ; at last one decided upoj taking wing, some others followed, 
then a greater number, then an entire ipass, which advanced towards 
us with a fearful noise, aiu! wlikh, in an instant, passed like a cloud 
over our heads. The report of two thousand fowling-pieces im- 
mediately followed, and a shower of sea-gulls literally fell from the 
skies. • 

Never had I seen a similar sight j it reminds me of the famous 
flight of ])igeons from Ilas-do-Cuir. The lake was strewn with the 
dead and dying, which every one (jndeavoured to secure. As it had 
been arranged tiiat the game should bo divided into equal shares, 
every one, of <;oursc, filled his pockets, pantaloons, and sleeves. Our 
ho.st looked like a bag of nuts. Within four paces of us a boat cap- 
sized ; tlic accident was occasioned by g* struggle, and the struggle 
continued in the water. I soon discovered that the race wis not for 
the most skilful but for the most active, and that the game belonged, 
not to those who shot but to those whff lacked up the most. At 
the extreme end of the line two boats were struck with shot; 
some grains of spent shot hit ours ; the rest lodged among those who 
lay between us and the combatai^. Some rubbed their po.stei iors, 
others shook their fingerj, every one swore the sea-gulls were 
avenged. 

The mayors displayed the tri-coloured cockade ; the geudapnes, 
drawn up on the two l^ks of the lake, drew their sabres ; tlie admiral 
exclaimed, “Down with your arma!’* at the highest; pitch of his 
speaking-trumpet j but so loqg as tie body of a single s<gi-4uck re- 
mained on the surface bf the lake^ possessed no means of stopping tho 
disorder. As for myself, I ojenly frammed down two baUij into 
my gun, and declared that whatever received *1 should return 
with interest. * 

At last matters turned out for us much the same as they did for • 
the Qid : the* combat ces^scSf; not for want of combatants, but for wanty 
of victims. Without reckoning those which were concealed, each 
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boat might have held, one with the otflier, from twenty to twenty-five 
ducks. The ranks wore 4, then reformed, the word to face about 
was given, and we advanced with ‘an excitement which the heat of 
the engagement had only redoubled, towards the fugitives, who has- 
tened to the other end of the lake : but this time, notwithstanding all . 
the efforts of the admiial’s^galley, every one rowed forward on his own 
own account, and in spite of the cries of the loggers, the most active were 
the firs^ to arrive ; ihe butchery immediately commenced, and though 
less orderly than the preceding one, was not less murderous. This 
lasted from soVen in the morning to three, f.m. We were knee-deep 
in sea-gull. Mylord had disappeared beneath a^« layer of birds, os 
Tarpeia beneath the bucklers of the Sabines. 

We disemborked, horribly fg.tigucd with our naval expedition. Our 
boat-companions iHvited us — they could not have done so more cour- 
teously — ^to take our part in the common mass, to which we had, 
moreover, honourably contributed. 





CHi\f TER XXVm. 


ANCIENT MABSEILLES, 

The first thing I did on my arrival had been to write to Mery ; so 
the next day, at s^ven o’clock in the morning, I was awoke by him. 

My readers know Mery, either by his woffks or personally. Those 
who know him only by his writi&gs, Ijve him his works ; those 
who know him personally, love^liim for his works^ind himself. 

Mery is one of those singular creatures whom God has been 
pleased to make, and in whom he has united all that is good, exalted, 
and intellectual in other men. Mery has the heart of an ^ngcl, the 
head of a poet, and the mind of a demigod. 

Twenty years ago Mery took up a pen for the first time. Let any 
one rise, and say, ** I complain of that pen.” 

Thus Mery, with as much talent as any one, and with more wit 
than anybody I know, has not an enemy in the world, not even among 
fools. It’s wonderful ! , 

With the power of taking such a hi^h stand, he is contented with 
ai^ insignificant one. A comer of the sunny ProvenedJ his head 
shaded by a pine tree, his feet by the shores of the sea, and a cloak 
on his shoulders, winter as well as summer ; this is all that he requires. 

And then what calmness of soul, what serenity of mind, what 
benevolence of heai't ! He is the ancient philosopher, with the faith 
of the Christian. 

Besides, why should not Mei^ believe and hope ? Did any one 
ever believe and hope in lum, and be ever deceived ? 

With what joy we saw one another again ! for if I have a jegard 
for him, 1 believe that he, in his turn, regards me not a little. 

But poor Mery was considerably embarrassed : he wjls not unaware 
that 1 was making a picturesque tdhr ; and he could only 4'how me 
Marseilles. * * • * • 

In fact, Marseilles, the Ionian ci4y, the contemporary of Tpre and 
Sidon, full of perfumes from the festivals of Diatfla,, full of emotion 
from the narratives of Pythias ; — ^Marseilles, th» Roman city, fnendly 
to pompoy, inimical to Caesar, all feverish from the civil wars, and* 
all proud of the placeikWbhsh Lucain has given it ; — Marseilles, Hhm 
Gotnic parish, with its saints and its binhops, with the shaTen hea£ 
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of its monks, and the chapleted brows of its consuls ; — M^arseilles, ^jhe 
daughter of the Phoceans, the rival of Athens and the sister of Home 
(as she has styled herself in the inscription with which she has en- 
circled lier Head) Marseilles has preserve J little or nothing of her 
different ages. 

She had an ancient relic, which was ^most a sacred thing to her : 
it was the house, No. 54,*in the Rue des Grands-Carmes, whitfh had 
been inhabited by Milo, the assassin of Clodius, and banished to Mar- 
seilles, notwithstanding Cicero’s defence. This house preserved, in 
commemoratio^i of this event, above the door a bust, which the 
people, in their ignorance, called the stone saint ; ^and which is now 
cast aside into the cornei of some granary or other. This is the his- 
tozy of tlie man wjiom this bust represented. 

In the year 704 of the building of Rome, Clodius sought the prcc- 
torship. 

Clodius was the same person who, a few years before, had entered 
Caesar’s house, while Pompeia, his wife, was celebrating tlie mysteries 
of the Bona l)ca ; and who, recognised in the woman’s clothes in 
which he was dressed, had been denounced by Aurelius. 

• It was an accusation which actually brought witli it the punish- 
ment of death; but Clodius was rilh. lie had just purchased a house 
for 4,800,000 sesterces ; and there is no punishment of death for a 
man who can pay 3,027,8113 francs for a house. . 

Clodius brought witnesses. A knight, named Cassinius Schola, 
deposed that he was with him at Interamnuin, at the time when 
Aurelius pretended that he had seen him in Rome. 

Clodius bought the jud^QSf,; but as the judges could take the money 
and condemn him ail the same — as was foreseen — he made them write 
down their decisions on waxen tablets of different colours, in order 
that ho might know those who had put tiie ahsolco and those who 
had put the condemno, ^ 

Clodius was acquitted ; which did not prevent Cmsar from repu- 
diating his wife, saying that tlie wife of Ccesar ought not even to be 
suspected. Poor Csesar ! 

Clodius then sought the pnetorship. We have seen how preced- 
ing circi^taxibes pleaded in his behidf. 

At the same time, Annius Milo sougfft the consulate* and. as he 
was very rich also on his part, he^ had tke chances of getting it, which 
very m^mh annoye^ CTlodius, who felt very certain that his pnetorship 
would be nothing if l|(ilo was bonsul. I have forgotten to say that 
, there was an old grudge between Clodius and Milo. Clodius had got 
Geero banished — Milo had got him recalled from bankhmeht; so 
*^odiaB set up for the consulate Plautius Bypsseus and Metellus 
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Sjipio. On both sides, money had been distributed lavishly ; but as 
Milo had respectable people wAh him, and Clodius the multitude, all 
the chances, as may be seen, wero for Pladtius H^’psscus and Metellus 
Scipio. • • 

Meanwhile, Milo resolved to go to the city of Lanuvium, where 
he had to elect a flamen. On the 13th of the calends of February, to- 
wards two o’clock in the afternoon, he waygoing towards the Appian 
gate — for Lanuvium was situated to the right of the road to Naples, 
near the hill of Mars— and as, for any one who had a rival, the roads 
were not safe in the neighbourhood of Rome, he was accompanied by 
about a hundred slaves, whom he had placed, for greater safety, under 
the orders of Eudamus and Birria, two famous gladiators. 'Now, the 
gladiators in those days were the^sbirri of these. As to Milo, he was 
in his chariot, with his wife Tausta, add his frieny, Marcus Fufius. 

They travelled on for about *an hour and a half, without anything 
occurring, when, on draw'ing nigh to Albano, they saw another party 
of about tliirty persons, who w’cre drawn up by the side of the road, 
while a man on horseback, who seemed to be the master, had got 
down from the Via Appia, and was talking, near a small temple of the 
Bona Dca, wnth the decurions of the Ariciansj three men, whomp- 
peared of his pasty, formed a se|ftu*atc group. The man on horse- 
back was Clodius, who was returning from Ancium, where he had a 
great number of clients. The three men forming a separate group 
were that same Cassinius Schola, who had borne witness for him in * 
the affair of Pompeia, and Pompenits, his nephew, a^d Clodius, 
b^ plebeians, both new men — something like our stockbrokers; — 
the others w’ere slaves. 

The two parties passed each other; Milo and Clodius exchanged looks 
of hatreif. Both, however, restrained themselves, and Milo was nearly 
fifty yards in front, when Birria, who was walking last, all the while 
talMng with Eudamus, and pla^g at quarterstaff with his javelin, 
struck, with the wooden f&rt of his weapon, a slave of Clodius, who 
had not thought it necessary to get out of his way. The slave drew 
his sword, calling his comrades to his aid. Eudamus and Biftria, on 
their part, called out to arms. Clodius came forward insolently to 
diastise the man who had taken liberty of strikiif^ a xj^^n who 
belofiged tO hifh. at^e moment when he was Rawing his 
sword, Birria prevented him^by running him through the shoulder 
with his javelin. Clodius fell, and they carried hjpn into a tavern by 
the roadside. * • 

On hearing a noise behind him, Milo had stopped his chariot^ 
and had turned roun^^ to;>ask what had happened, when he saw Euch 
tenus, the chief of his slaves, coming terrified towards him«^ « 
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** What is the matter ?” asked Milo. 

“ The matter is/’ replied Fiistenus, ** that I believe Birria has just 
killed Clodius.” ’ * 

By Jupker !” said Milo, ** tills is a thiu^ about which you must 
be certain. Go back, and icam what it is all about, and return and 
tell me if he is dead.” ^ ^ 

Fustenus ste off running. v 

Master orders him to be finished,” said ho to Eudamus and 
Birria. *' ^ 

As may becieen, Fustenus was a stupid fellow, who only under- 
stood half what he heard. Eudamus and Birria, on their part, did 
not require to be told twice ; they hastened with all the people they 
commanded to the tavern, whhhep they had carried Clodius. His 
slaves tried to prevent them ’ entering ; but they were too inferior 
in numbers ; eleven were killed ; it is tiue that that was a kind of way 
for them to become free ; — ^the others fled. 

Clodius was snatched from the bed on which he lay, and received 
two other wounds, both mortal, when they dragged him, dying, into 
tho high road, where they despatched him : then Fustenus took off 
hi»ring, which he carried to Milo, saying to him — 

This time, master, he is quito dead.” t 

Satisfied with this statement, Milo continaed his journey with- 
out troubling himself about the body. 

The senator Lentius Tedius, on his way from Borne, found the 
corpse kue^ it again, had it^ut into his litter, and returned to the 
city on foot. He had it carried to his beautiful house onMount Palatine, 
the same whieh, some time, before, os we have already said, Clodius 
purchased for nearly five million sesterces. In a moment, the news 
of his assassination was spread abroad, and the people hastened from 
all ports of Borne to Mount Palatine, guided by the cries of Fulvia, 
his wife, who, leaning on the bleeding body, tore her hair with one 
h^nd, and with tho other showed the woufids of her husband to the 
multitude. 

Thtis the night passed, the crowd incessantly augmenting, and 
towards morning it became so considerable that many persons were 
suffocat^ Af this moment two tribunes of the people arrived ; they 
were M&kius Plaucos and PompomuV Bufiis, When they>«7ere 
seen, the igEi^erations against tke mtirderer were redoubled, for they 
Iqiew t&etn to be Mends of Clodius; and so, instead of calming the 
maddened multituae,4hey gaVe them an example, and ordering 
^body to be home away as it was, they had it placed upon the rostrum^ 
in order that it might be better seen by thei multitude : thience they 
&Boende^ with it into the Ciw Hostilia, where the people luiving 
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made a funwal pile for it with Jhe tables and chairs of the tribunals, 
and with the books of a bookseller whbi^ shop was near at hand, 
tliey set fire to it. , * 

Now% as there was a strong wind, the flames spread *to the curia, 
• and from the curia to the ‘Basilica Portia, both of which were in 
dames. Then, to carry out«thc funeral cereiponies of Clodius in a 
maiinfi* worthy of him, the people went and pillaged the houses of 
Milo, and Lepidus, the interrex. ^ ^ 

It is necessary to' state /hat Hypseeus and Scipio, the candidates 
, opposed to Milo, took a great share in all these proceedings. 

However odious, though, was the assassination of Clodius, the 
manner in which he was avenged appeared*even more edious to the 
good citizens. Milo, seeing that liis enemies had had the impudence 
to make his crime forgotten by their excesses, •returned to Rome, 
and announced his presence there by making public that he would 
continue to pursue the consulate, and to support his pretension, dis- 
tributing among the tribes a thousand ases a-hcad : a thoi^sand ases 
amounted to from fifty to fifty-five francs ; nearly a million were 
given away. 

The distribution was considered moderate ; and so Milo, instead 
of being nominated consul, was ordered to appear, on the sixth of the 
ides of April, before Hie quaestor Homitius, on tlie chai’ge of violence 
and faction. 

The accuser and the accused had eaclf ten days to prepare — one 
hiweeusation, the oHicr his defence. • 

Tiic trial lasted three days : it took |ftace, as usual, in the forum. 
For three days Rome was lull of such rumpurs, and the judges were 
pursued with such threats, that the day when judgment was to be 
delivered, the great Pompey, whom they had appointed provisional 
consul, was obliged to take upon himself the command of the armed 
force ; and after having ordered fil the avenues to the forum to bo 
guarded, he went and posted himself personally, with a troop ©f 
chosen soldiers, at the temple of Saturn. 

Milo had naturally chosen Cicero for his counsel, and re^oned 
strongly on his eloquence ; but as he reckoned less on his courage, 
tie had h im taken to the Fo^m in*a closed litter, for feaji;^that Hie 
dghnir so many people and sok^ers would disturb his mind, and de- 
prive it of its powers. But if was fnuch worse when Cicero g^ot out 
of his cage, and, without any expectation, found h|knself in the midst 
of % vast crowd, shouting out to him that it wa9 Milo who had killed 
Clodius, and that it was he, Cicero, who had advised him to the# 
muider. Ite narrowly ^i^caped with his life ; nor would he hav| 
done so, had not Pompey, who yrished to give all possible iiy|;itude 
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the defence, ordered the soldieis to dijfve away from the Forum, with 
the flat parts of their swords, all those who had insulted the orator. 

But the mischief was done : on*cc disturjbed in mind, Cicero did 
not easily recover. Besides, his great power was irony ; he had saved 
a much greater number of accused folks by the ridicule which he had , 
heaped upon their adversaries, than by, the interest w'hicli he had 
taken in iiis clients. Now, to get at the precise words 'whicl/cut a 
man througli and through, •one must have the mind easy, and such 
was not— far from it — the state in which, Cicero found bimself; con- 
sequently, his**apeecli was embarrassed, cold, and languid. Every- , 
body looked forw'ard to the peroration: the peroration was even weaker 
than the speech. TJie Result was, that Milo was condemned by a 
majority of thirty^inglit against thirteen. 

It is true tliat the friends of Clodips had been more generous than 
Milo; for they had distributed, dui*ing the four days that the trial 
lasted, nearly three millions. 

The votes being collected, the qumstor Domitius rose with a sad 
and solemn air, and took olf his toga by way of mourning : then in 
the midst of the profouridest silence : 

It appears,” said he, “ that Milo has deserved banishment, and 
that his goods ought to be sold : it consequently pldases us to inter- 
dict him Are and w ater.” 

Mad clappings of tlie hands and shouts of ffirious joy accompanied 
this judgment, wliilst, on tlfi^ other hand, the friends of Milo spat on 
the judges; one among them even walked up to the qmestor, v’d, 
alluding to the three millioi/s that had been distributed by the frkuds 
of Clodius, said to him, as }iq. pointed to the soldiers : — 

** You have asked for guards, have you not, that they may not rob 
you of the money which you liavc just gained?” 

As to Milo, he was reconducted home by a numerous escort that 
Pompey gave him, liuniedly made 111 his jgTcparatioiis for the voyage, 
and left the same day for Mai'scilles. 

It is believed tlmt the illustrious exile was well received in the 
Greek*^city ; but nothing brings comfort in exile. When, some time 
a£‘ter his arrival, Milo received the corrected speech which Cicero 
sent him^ he could not avoid seeing the ^flerence there was betwxx'n 
the writteif'haranguc and that ivhic^.the orator had spoken, ffeplying 
to him with some bittc^mess in these w<3il‘ds ; Cicero si sic egissest bar- 
hatos piaces Milo ederet, 

"Which means; Cicero, my friend, if you had spoken as you h.^ve 
^written, Milo would be consul at Home instead of eating bearded fish 
^ MarseilleB. ^ u ** o 

^ Milo |)id not die at Marseilles : he was killed in Calabria, in the 
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^ar between Ctesar and PompiBy. According to tradition, however, 
this house in the Rue des (xrands-Carmc% was his, and this bust was 
his. 8ome ai*cliueologists have fancied that they have recognised 
in this bust the effigy of St. Victor ; but their antagonists have vic- 
toriously replied in asking them what St. Victor had to do with 
tile Roman w’olf, whicli w’'ijb seen sculpti^ed* underneath the niche, 
and with those delicate leaves of the acanthus, so elegantly w^orked, 
that the chisel w'hich had sculptured them bore ii the very^ork the 
date of Augustifs’s age. h'inally, the people, who knew more than all 
antiquai'ians, past and future, have consecrated this t?*adition, which 
could not save tke house in the Rue des Grands-Carines .from that 
charming yc'llow stucco work, \yhich is i# such great "avour with 
municipal authorit u s. • • 

One of the ruins w'liich date from the same ^leriod is the Porte 
Joliette, wliich has not been demolished, because it is used for the 
octroi, hhyniologists contend with all their might that tliis name of 
Porte Joliette is dt'rived from I^orta JuUi^ as they say tJiat it was 
through this gate tliat Caesar entered the city after 'rrehonius had 
brought him to his senses. 'Ihere were on this gate some' bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions, meant to relate tjiis great event; but 1h(y have Seen 
erased by that Siting sea-breeze, >vhich reduces every kind of stone 
into powder, and nothing more remains than the corroded ring, from 
which hung the ])ortcullis which was raised to admit (\esur. ^ 

Add to thes<! two relics some arjRcs of the ancient palace of 
Thermos, whhh now^ i'orm, in the Place de Lenche, thef shop of a 
coojier, and you w'ill have enumerated all that Marseilles has retained 
of Roman ruins. 

It is lof very liitlc matter, as is seen, that it is called Massilia, when 
one is so near the Pont du Gard, the Maison Carree, and the triumphal 
arch of Orange. ^ 
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GOTHIC MARSEILLES. 

Marseilles is scarcely rfcher in monuments of the middle age than 
in ancient ruins. JVhen you ^ove'seen the belfry of Accouls; the 
abbey of St. Victor ; wthe ruined tower of St. Paul ; the Hotel de Ville, 
and the fort of St. Nicholas, you have sui-vcyed all that stands in 
Marseilles from the fourth to the seventeenth century. 

The belfry of Accouls is oil that remains of the church of Notre- 
Domc de las Accoas, destroyed at the Revolution. It is a hea^y, 
massive, Roman arrow; suggestive of no I’emarkable tradition what- 
soeVfer j and fails comjdetely for a moment to arrest the notice of the; 
passing traveller. ' 

Diiferent, however, is the case of the old abbey of St. Victor, 
which is at once a monument both curious and Venerable. Its site is 
in a cave, in which Cassius, m his retui’ji from the deserts of Thebes, 
discovered «the body of St. Victor. This cave was situated in tjjie 
middle of a vast cemetery ; and it is to the piety of Cassius that the 
church we see at the present- djiy owes its endowment. 

It was only ornamented with battlements in the thirteenth pentuiy', 
but its original foundation reaches back as far as the year 410. 

It is in the cave of St. Victor that is found the good Black 
Virgin, the most venerated of all th6 Marseillaise madonnas ; whose 
principal office it is, in times of great drought, to furnish refreshing 
supplies of rain. Once a year, on Candlemas>day, she is brought 
into th% church, decked out in her gayest robe, crowned witli her 
silver diadem, and presented to the veneration of the faitliful. This 
image is g^neratly attributed to St. Luc — doubtless a saintly origin, 
but not one tSiat is to be accepted as ^faflible. They, howevef^ho 
look with the aye of faith, shut to all but' the good Black Mother (as 
the is familiarly cal^d by the Marseillaise people), assign her origin 
to the thjrtonth or thesbeginning of the fourteenth century. , 

^ An the tower of St. Paul, it was also battlemented similarly 
ta. abbey of St Victor, for it was also #of early date. 

a y<^‘^ ago it was a proi^d monument, as it had been in the 
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days of tht> Constable of Boufbon. A patriotic reminiscence should 
have been its protection. It 'v^as on it# platform that was levelled 
the Vinous culvorin which contributed so largely in Qpmpclling the 
Spaniards to raise the siege ; and furnished to the merry Marquis of 
Pcscaire the occasion of making one of his hapjnest bon mots. But 
municij)al councils arc equally the enemies of wit and ancient ruins. 
Tliey hold them in the same estimation ; and api3ear to consider 
anything they aic unable to comprehend os an^insult to tkeir under- 
standing. The old fower, •though it had survived tlyough the space 
of one thousand years, was tenacious of life. Time, that had w'orn 
itself out on its rugged mass, still treated it with the most respectful 
consideration. The municipal, trumpets, how^ever, weie sounded, 
and the feudal tower fell, to an*se again, translfcrmed into a manu- 
factory of soap. ‘ * 

It was truly a glorious souvenir to preserve tliis tower, before 
which the famous Constable of Bourbon, afterwards the conqueror of 
Rome, was comx)ellcd to retire. His vengeance had been aroused ; he 
entered France with that famous emblematic standard representing a « 
winged stag and flaming swords. He came back to France reconj^iled 
with the Genoese, Milanese, Flcgrentines, Venetians, Henry VIII. of 
England, Pope Adiiaii VI., and the Emperor Charles V. ; and, after 
having driven out the Fixjnch from Lombardy, he assumed, in place 
of all the other titles of wdiich he had been deprived by Francis !.,• 
that of Count of Provence, and mar^&ed on Marseilles to reclaim 
hiB possessions. 

On tlie other hand, a crowd of French gentlemen had thrown 
themselves into Marseilles; but, taken ‘ilimwai’es, and not having had 
time sufficient for organizing an anny, they w ere only able to bring 
the assistance of their individual courage. There was the Marshal 
de Chabannes, who was to die jjefore Pavia, rather than surrender ; 
there was Philip de Br|pn, Comte de Chahot ; there was the great 
engineer, Mirabel. * 

Marseilles, reduced to her own unaided power, rcsolvcd^t least 
to leave none of them unemployed ; and, supported by the recollec- ^ 
tion of having repelled the gre|t Coesai*, she did* not despair of 
v anquishin g t^e constable^ Consequently, she enrollq^^d burgher 
nuliTIla, amounting ^o about 9,0l00 mftn ; levelled her suburbs, without 
respecting either churches* or invents; repaired her ibrt and 
ramparts ; and, so high was the enthusiasm of 4^er population, that 
eren women were seen assisting in the labours of the workmen. 

While things were in this state, the roar of cannon was hea^fl 
frtm the *sea. It wto £a Fayette, at the head of the French fl^t, 
engaging the Spanish squa^n under the command of Hugo de 
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Moncadc. 'Ihc result was the capture pf three {^^alleys by their coun- 
trymen ; an advantage of i|0 good omen, that the courage of the 
Marseillaise \\;as not a little elevated! About«.thc beginning of July, 
1525, news reached the town that Chailes of llourl)on had defeated 
the troops of I.udovic dc Grasse, Seigneur of Mas, and crossed tlie, 
Var. Within a few day:^, a^rumour was heard that Honore de Puget 
Seigneur of Prat, chief magistrate of the town of Aix, had yielded 
the keys «f that tow'l. to Charles of Bourbon, who had appointed him 
governor ; and finally, on the 13th of August, Charles himself was 
seen approacliing at the head of a small troop to reconnoitre Mar- 
seilles. f 

“A plague upon it!^ exclaimed Peseaire, his lieutenant, on 
glancing o\er the pfcsitions that had been taken up ; “ it appears that 
we shall hardly makb so good a bargain of Marseilles ns of Aix.” 

“ Bah !” replied the Bourbon, with a eonU niptuous shrug ; “ at the 
sound of the first cannon you will see the burghers approaching with 
the keys of* the town.” 

“We shall see,” said Peseaire. Peseaire was the St. Thomas of 
the ^xj)cdition, with this simple diiferencc, that instead of becoming 
converted, he* increased daily in incredulity. 

On the 19th, the constable di’ew up his whole ai*my before Mar- 
seilles. ’ It w as composed of 7,000 German infantry, 0,000 Spaniards, 
< and 2,000 Italians ; with 000 light hoi*sc. The" Marquis de Peseaire 
occupied with his men the Ijospital of St. Lazarus; the constable, 
with liis Germans, lay at Port Galle ; and the S])aiiiai*d8 held 
road to Aubagne. It was decided to open the trenches on the 23rd; 
and the constable consequently invited Peseaire in tJie morning of 
that day to hear mass, and breakfast witli him in his tent. Peseaire, 
who was at once a saint and a glutton, wus punctual to the appoint- 
‘ ment. Thi'y commenced with the celebration of the mass, performed 
by the chaplain of the constable bcioi’c a ^lall temporal}' altar ; on 
eadh side of w hich knelt the two chiefs of the besieging force, in pious 
attention. On a sudden, the sound of cannon roared in then' eais; and 
the priest, who was, at the moment, in thb act of elevating the Host, 
fell, weltering 19 his blood, on the altar, without even time to utter 

“ What is that P” exclaimed the Boarbon. ‘ 

** Nothing, sir ; ” replied Peseaire. ^ It is only the burghers of 
Marseilles bringing l^ou the keyf of their town.” 

The priest was railed ; he was dead. The mass was ended, and 
ftie two chiefs repaired to breakfast. 

r Indeed, tjie Bourbon, if little sensill^le to the^nisfortunet of others, 

’ Was equally indifferent to his own. When he was struck with the 
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bail that killed him, he lay tlpwn in the trench, ordered his white 
cloak to he tlirown over him, and, pointigig to the breach, told his 
so^ditirs to push on all tlyj same. * 

The same daj^ the trenches wore opened, and they tegan to can- 
nonatle the town. On their* side, the Marseillaise artillery performed 
wonders ; more especially the famous culycri«, whose position was 
highef , and whose range was longer than those of the other pieces. 
This was so evident, that the recognition of its si»periority g^ned for 
it the most skilful gudiicr8,^nd enabled it to devastate the ranks of the 
enemy. Some days were passed in making as mneh confusion ns pos- 
sible above, and ati little as possible underneath ; that is to say, while 
the trenches wc're opened for the cannon, tlfc Spaniaitls woi’e quietly 
j)ushing on a mine towards the town. • * 

At length, on the 25th of September, the brcffch was practicable, 
and the Bourbon resolved, con trar}^ to the advice of Pescaire, to order 
the assault 'I'he motive of this resolution was the«constablc^s evident 
desire to finish the war by a brilliant stroke. It had bc^^m agreed 
upon, among the allies, that while he invaded the south of France, 
the Spaniards were to march through info Guienno, the lilnglish by 
IHcardy, and the German forces^ by way of Hourgoyne. Jn con- 
sequence, however, of the faithlessness of Henry VIII. and Charles V., 
('harles of Bourbon, stimulated by feelings of the deepest animosity, 
had found himself unsupported at the place of apjmintmcnt. On the , 
other hand, ho had received intelligenej* that the Marshals de Cha- 
ba^ries and Montmorency, having succeeded in uniting their opera- 
tions with those of Comte de Ckrees, were preparing to hasten to the 
assistance of Marseilles with a numerous army, and well appointed 
artillery i and in addition to this, provisions had all along been diffi- 
cult to procure, and they were now threatened with the failure of 
their ammunition. 

During the whole of the 2$th, the Bourbon was engaged in 
making his disi)ositions for the assault ; and Marseilles, for rcpellihg 
it. On each side, the blow was decisive ^ 

At sunset, the Spaniards, led on by the Bourbon himself, advanced 
to the breach, leaving Piscaire, who disapproved of jthc attempt, to 
witness the assault at a distance with folded arms. The struggle was 
tenUlTB fflif ee timcef did the Bourbon conduct his Spaniards to the 
breach, through a hurricane of bklls, and flame, and smq]|:e, and 
stones, but as often to be repulsed. ^ fourth tihe Bourbon would 
hf{^e led them back to the assault, but night flosed in, and he found 
it impossible to rally them. # 

JDuring^he course»of*1he night news having reached him of t||p 
anival of the advanced guard of the Ereuch army at Salon, he cotSd 
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do nothing but retreat. At threOj, o’clock in the morning, the 
constable gave the order to ^all back. At break of day the Marseil- 
laise perceived the army in full retreat, and Rocking to the ramparts, 
they saluted ihe retiring Spaniards with clapping of hands and vic- 
torious shouts ; on its part the culverin put forth its utmost poiVers, , 
and devastated their enemy’s columns so Jong as they remained with- 
in range. * 

Thus jplosed this gory ball to the sound of the same music to which 
it had opened ; and yet it is no other thgn this venerable tower, on 
which had stobd the leading instrument in the orchestra, that has , 
fallen beneatli tlie decree of the municipal council . Peace be to its 
shade both here and here!ifter! 

The Hotel de V<lle, though, some what defaced, has undergone but 
little change. Theio had existed the escutcheon of France, sculptured 
by Puget. Poor Puget, happily ignorant of tlic fate reserved by our 
revolutions for his .work, he had placed on the escutcheon those three 
de lUf which had been the arms of St. Louis, Francis I., and Louis 
XIV. He imagined that the victories of Mansomuh, of Marignan, and 
of Denain, had moistened them with sufficiently glorious blood, to 
instlre their permanent vitality in the soil of France; but Puget 
deceived himself, and his escutcheon, defaced by the hand of the 
people, awaits in its place, without colour or armorial bearings, the 
new arms and colours that the will of France may please to select. 
Deus deditf Deus ddbit. * 

The gnat object that strikes the eye on ascending the stair|i^ of 
the Hotel de Villc of Marseihes is the statue of the assassin Libertat, 
whose name, in which th^.. ignorance of the people saw a symbol, 
proved a sufficient protection against all attacks. ^ 

It was towards the close of the year 1595, and consequently a year 
since the entry of Henry IV. into Paris. All the captains of the League 
had rallied round him ; every city ol France had sent in its adhesion . 
to»his claims, and there remained amongst the rebel commanders but 
TEpemon, Casana, and an obscure lieutenant of the name of Lax)lace ; 
and amongst the towns, but^rasse, Brignoles, and Marseilles. 

Henry TV. hod defeated Mayennc at the battle of Fontaine-Fran- 
ooise, andieffected a reconciliation' with tjxe Pope Clement VIII. The 
news of these two events, cii'culate^ at the same &me,l!ii?mR^ by 
Charleij^ of Lorraine, Duke of Guif^, son*of the Balafre, whom he had 
appointed govemoH^in Provenpe, and the other by the Monseigneur 
Aquaviva, vioe-lcgate It Avignon, had greatly advanced the caus^of 
B^amais ; so that Aiz, Arles, Moustiers, Hiez, Aups, Castellan e, 
^IpUioules, Le Baunet, Oemenos, Cegreste, aVtd Aiarignane*^opcned«the 
^tes to the cry of ** God saveihe Xing,” and there remain^, as we 
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l^ave before said, but d’Epcmfn, who held Brignoles, Laplace, who 
occupied Grasse .and Marseilles, in the possession of Casaulx. 

One morning, an o^cer of tAe name of Granier entered the cham- 
ber of Laplace, whilst he was at breakfast : “ Comrade,” said he, 

“ ybu must die ! ” and with action suited to the word, plunged a dag- 
ger in his breast. Such a demonstration was* unanswerable ; Laplace 
opciA?d his eyes for a moment, uttered a cry, and fell back a corpse. 
The magistrates, immediately upon the receipt of this intelligence, 
traversed tlic town, firying out, Five U Boiy and when they perceived 
the approach of the Duke of Guise at the head of the*advanced guard 
of his army, the}; went out to meet him, and o])ened the gates to his 
forces amidst the most enthusiastic demon^utions. 

There was then left but Bngno]ps and Maaseilles. D’Epemon 
himself had been succcssivf‘ly abandoned by alUhis erptains, and by 
a part of his soldiers. Of ten thousand men ho had brought with 
liim, there scarcely remained true to him more than fifteen hundred. 
But as ho was of an obstinate and headstrong charaqj:er, he had 
resolved to hold out to the last, to the dcsx)air of Brignoles and its ^ 
neighbourhood. A peasant of the Val, of the name of Bcrgne, 
determined to rid the country of the mad Leaguer. * 

D’Ex)emon had taken uj) his quarters at the house of a man of the 
name of lloger. The people of the Val owed Roger two loads of 
wheat, which, owing to the scarcity of x)rovi8ionB, he demanded on^ 
the very day they were due. Itvras just the opportunity tliat Bergne 
waiting for. He carried the two loads to Roger’s hnuse, substi- 
tuting powder for the wheat, and tied fogetlicr the two sacks just as 
it was usual to tie the sacks of wheat, .pnly in the fastening he ar- 
ranged contrivance by which, the moment the cord was untied, this 
kind of infernal machine should be fired. He then quietly loaded 
his mule with his double sack, and went off to deliver it during the • 
duke’s dinner hour, and jlaced^t in the vestibule, which lay exactly 
beneath the room where d’Epernon was taking his repast. The peo- 
ple of the house desired Bergne to stay till the return of Roger, w'ho 
was absent, in order that he might ol^ain his receipt , but Bergne, 
who perceived a servant approaching the sack, and being anxious to* 
get aw«y, replied that an<^er dly would do as wefl ; and so having 
dodt, tlie moment i^e had reached the outside of the house 
he fled at his topmost speed? • , ^ 

Scarcely had he reached the end of the strcejl when a tremendous 
ejLplosion was heard. The whole house was bJbwn to atoms. D’Eper- 
non, by a singular fortune, found himself astride of a beam, havhig 
r^eived cftily some slight wounds. % 

Still, as the attempt might be repeated, and he could soarftly 
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hope to be always so fortunate ; as he had, besides, got pretty weU 
disgusted with the useless war, fruitful in nothing but open treason 
and hidden perils, d’Epornon in his thrn abandoned Provence. 

There rcm&ined, therefore, only Marseilles and Casaulx to make 
head against the growing power of Henry *IV. * 

Like all those men \^lio, having appear|,^d suddenly on the political 
stage and played for a moment some great pail, but who sooii^iavc 
sunk into obscurity v^ithout time to say their last word, Casaulx has 
been harsfily judged both by posterity an^ his nwn contemporaries. 
Some say that, Overlooking the aAcient associations of the municipal 
town, he had formed the design of breaking the ties^that bound Mar- 
seilles to the monarchy, wftli the view of making her a free city — a 
commercial republic^imilar to (^enoa* and Florence, to the realization 
of which object the V)pographical position of the town was eminently 
favourable. His own hopes in case of success, in all probability, 
pointed to the cap of the doge or the banner of the gonfalonier. 

Others, on the contrary, and their opinion is supported by that of 
the President De Thou, maintain that d’Epernon was nothing but 
an obstinate Leaguer, wdio sacrificed the town to his ambition, — an 
ambition aspiring only to the title of Spanish grandee, and to the 
possession of some Calabrian marquisate ; and, in trutlf, there is strong 
reason to believe that the l^rcsident De Thou was not far wrong. 

Be that as it may, Casaulx was still master at Marseilles; lie had a 
body-guard, he levied contributions, he confiscated the goods of the 
Royalists, Im established town^dues; in fact, his fleet (for he even l^d 
a fleet), having captured a vessel that had sailed from Leghorn, with 
works of art, silver, and je\vcllery, presents from the young Duke of 
Tuscany to the King of France, Casaulx appropriated the ^hole to 
himself, without giving any account of it to the commune. It is, 
indeed, true that it was valued at about 180,QOO francs, a sum which, 
although it cannot, perhaps, form an Ixcuse, certainly furnishes a very 
go6d reason for the act. ^ 

Casaulx then held Marseilles in a state of open war, at the time 
when tlie rest of Provence ;was pacified, and this was peculiarly 
agreeable to the Doge of Genoa and the 'King of Spain, for Jean- 
Andrew Dqjia sent his four galleys Arith one hundred soldiers each, and 
Charles Il.,Fdlty unjustly set dowq in genealogies as the'last fl flf tt teefthe 
house of Austria, engaged himself (to fet* Marseilles want for neither 
men nor money, oi%condition of Casaulx binding himself never to 
acknowledge Henry oA>Bourbo« as king, never to open the gates 
qj^y bat Spanish soldiers, and to form no alliance without the approval 
oyhe court of Madrid. Casaulx promised itH t|iat was asked of h^, 
as a proof of his sincerity, he caused Henry IV. to be burnt in 
ojmgy with great pomp on the place of the Exchange. 
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•Meanwhtte some of the Maiseilles pcoi)lc were far from being of 
Casaulx’s way of thinking, and oceasionr^ly adverse opinions Mere 
expressed in a manner <jalculatc(l to remove all doubt us to their 
existence. One evening, as Casaulx was walking on the t'luco Neuve, 

• four shots were fired at him’ from t^e windows of a house, and killed 
his cousin Altovelli, the assassins escaping under the protection of 
night. 

Another conspirator, of the name of Atria, waa less fortunate in a 
similar attempt, andVxpiaied his failure with his life. He was a 

• monk, and had formed the plan of blowing the coiisul*up ; with this 

view he communieuted his design to another monk called Brancoli, 
and they both resolved to take advantage of the Christmas holidays, 
and carry out their idea on the day wh%n Casaulx dktme to worship the 
holy sacrament in the church of the Preachers, b;f placing a grenade 
beneath the bench on which he wns accustomed to kneel. Unfortu- 
nately, Brancoli confided the plot to his brother-in-law Bequet — 
Bequet lost no time in making his way to Casaulx and discovering 
all, on condition that Brancoli should be pardoned. Casaulx w^as os 
good as his word ; Brancoli was allowed to escape, while Atria was 
hung ,* his body w as afterwards and his ashes scattered to the 

winds. 

These tw’o attempts w^ere not greatly calculated to encourage others 
equally ambitious of forming new plots. Still there was one man, of 
the name of Libertat, who did not abajiBon all hopes of reaching a 
mojc satisfactory result. Libertat, like Casaulx, has been Vic wed in 
two different lights ; one party have wished to represent him as a 
really true friend of Marseilles, feigning, .after the example of Lorenzo 
do Medicis, the utmost goodwill and friendship for the consul, in order 
to secure further time to the success of his attempt ; W'hilst others 
have pronounced him but a hired assassin, only engaged to the com- 
mission of the crime by ^le seductive preliminary conditions of a 
handsome reward ; and to the shame of humanity it must be acknow- 
ledged tliat these last arc most probably right. In fact, the as^ssin’s 
conditions were, that he should be appointed governor and commander 
of the lieale gate of the’ fort of Notre Dame de laOard{^, together with 
two^galle^ 60,000 crowns ^own, an estate of the yearly* rental of 
2,000Mnao^ and the^own ducs^an sffice and drugs; amfin addition 
to the lion’s share, other sumsVere^ be paid to the minor a^ssins. 
As to herself, Marseilles was to preserv^ all her immunities, a supreme 
court of justice was to l>e established; and a general amnesty pro- 
claimed. The Duke of Guise, who was the principal party to these* 
conditions, received information that all was ready, nothing beu^ 
wanting but favourable opportunity. 
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Finally, the 17th of January, 159§, was fixed upon Os the day»of 
execution, and the duke wp,s put on the alert, and ready to enter the 
town. On the 16th, the conspirators, having previously indulged for 
an inordinate time in the profoundcst devotion, received in the church 
of the Sisters of Sion the holy sacrament, which, says the chronicler, 
they caused to be taken opt of the tabernacle, in order to recommend 
their enterprise to God, The Duke of Guise was punctual to his time, 
and arrayed under «the walls between the night of the 16th and the 
17th. Scarcely had he done so, however, thifh a monk, perceiving 
jfrom the windows of his convent a large mass of troops by the glancing 
of their arms in the obscurity, ran off. to Casaulx in breathless haste, 
and apprised him of the presence^ of the enemy beneath the walls, 
disclosing his susjflcions of sovie surprise. 

Casaulx, who wiLs in no very good health, and who was not inclined 
to place too much confidence in the monk’s story, sent Louis d’Aix to 
reconnoitre this troop. Louis d’Aix went out of the Jlcalc gate, which 
was under the command of Libertat, who drew up the drawbridge 
after him, so as effectually to bar his return. 

Louis d’Aix did not push his nocturnal expedition vci-y far, for he 
soon fell in with a company of Royalist soldiers under the orders of 
the Seigneur d’Alamannon. At the first report of firearms the can- 
non of the ramparts joined in the confusion. The Duke of Guise 
thought all was lost, but Libertat found means vto reassure him of his 
fidelity, and that all the ali^rm was but a feint. The duke strictly 
adhered his advice. Louis d’Aix, finding himself hard pushed 
with his men, made for the gate, in order to get back into the town, 
but finding it closed against him he was on the point of being taken, 
when one of the monks of the Preachers threw him a cord,tto which, 
stimulated by the hot pursuit in his rear, he clung with the grip of 
despair. The lusty Preacher, after the most gigantic efforts, suc- 
ceeded in dragging the commander to the Jtop of the wall. 

Day broke : Libertat, looking about him, saw that, in accordance 
with l^is orders, all the conspirators had, with few exceptions, joined 
him ; they consisted of his <two brothers, his two cousins, Jean Lau- 
rens, Jacques ])lartin, Jean Viguier, and ^o others. Then, says our 
chronicleF, Herre Libertat, who kad sogie business to t ransac t with 
Casaulx, sent a message prajdirg hivt to repair Vithout dela^To* the 
Beale gate ; as the enemy was advancing in force at all points, and he 
thought hia preseifee necessary to maintain the soldiers’ courage. 

Casaulx, without suspidion of miscliief, summoned his bady- 
agnard, gav^ them the order to arm, and set out at their head towards 
Ihe . Beale gate, without even taking the preeaution to arm hinwelf. 
^t-thia moipent a soldier, seeing him approaching from a dis- 
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taicc, said to liibertat, whos<| attention was occupied in another 
direction : i 

“ Captain, here comes Monsieur the Consul.” 

Lihertat turned round, and distinctly saw the consul coming 

• towards him. He marched betweeji two ranks of twenty men eat?i, 
and advanced at double quick time j but lihertat was too impatient 
to wail the approach of Casaulx ; he went out to meet him, and on 
coming up with the first rank of musketeers he drew hip sword. 
This action struck thc*brigadicr that led tlicm as somewhat unusual, 

* and he consequently attempted to stop him with the point of his 
halbert ; but Libeiitat, seizing the halbert by the handle, laid open 
the officer’s head with a blow of li^s sword, when instantly five or six 
shots were fired, which, though aimcd»wuthin poiftt blank distance, 
failed to wound him. Then giving the signal to hfs friends, he threw 
himself into the ranks of the body-guard, which, giving way be- . 
fore him, left the passage open to the consul ; this latter, astonished 
by all the fire and noise, half drew his sword, whilst retiring before 
Libertat, and exclaimed : — 

“ What is your business with me, captain ?” ^ 

“ I want to make you cry Vive Je said Libertat, at the same 
moment plunging his sword into his bosom with such force as to 
send out the point all bloody between his shoulders. Frightful as 
was this wound, Casaulx was not killed instantaneously, for having i 
fallen at first on his face, he still had strength to rise on his knee 
but #t this crisis, llarthelcmy Libertat, brother of Pierre, sfruck him 
a blow behind the neck witli a pike, when tasaulx sunk to rise no more. 
The same day the Duke de Guise toQktfpossession of the town of 
- Marseilles, in the name of Henry IV., after swearing to maintain the 
privileges of the commune, as, in truth, all the governors were in the 
^ habit of doing. 

J i'or his part, Libertat jeceivea all that had been promised him ; 

, honours, money, land, and an abbey. More than this, he hdlft 
a marble statue erected in his honour. • 

That is the same statue before which yt)ufind yourself on entering 
the Hotel de Ville of Marseilles ; and as regards which) as still more 
curious, tlfe sword you see in^ts hand is the same with which Pierre 
Libertat'ltrfled dasaufx. •# • 

As the Hotel de Ville contains liothing more very remad^able, 
one may dispense with proceeding higher than rfe two first steps. 
Afbstr the League came the*Fronde ; Mf^scilles "^as split into factions, 
the CanivetSf or MazarmieteSf • partisans of the king, and the • 
SabfwurSf or partizans the princes. ^ 

From 1651 to 1657, men shot and slaughtered each other in the 
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streets of Marseilles like dogs. At l^gth it was wliispercd to Lo^iis 
XIV. that all the evil spngig from the Marsaillaise nominating their 
own consuls, which officials were naturally indulgently inclined 
towards their townsmen. And partiality, as is well known, proves 
hut a poor remedy in the case of /?ivil war. ' 

The advice given «to («ouis XIV. was eflcctive, for he was also 
perfectly of the opinion of Louis do Vento ; ’ who counselled ^lim to 
depose the consuls ilccted-hy the people, and to name others himself. 
The king asked for a Hat. Louis de Vento presk-nted Lazare de Vento 
Labane, Boniface Pascal, and Josepli l^'abre for his ajipioval os con- 
suls, and Jean Descamps, as assessor. Louis , XIV. signed the 
appointment without hesitation ; and instnicted Jiouis de Vendome, 
Duke of Mcrca^ifr, Peer of <France, his governor in Pro^'ence, to 
superintend the e^djcution of the ordinance he had just issued. 

The precaution was not without its advantages. I'lie new con- 
suls, having repaired to the Hotel de Villc to replace their prt^deccssors, 
were hooted in every street they passed through ; but feeling them- 
sclv(‘s strongly sui)ported, they kept up their courage, and as some 
corsairs had been observed hovering about th(j court, they seized this 
as a pi'otext for praying Le Chevalier do Vendome, son of the Duke 
of Mercasur, to enter the port with his galley— a stratagem by which 
they introduced soldiers into the town in contempt of its privileges. 
The indignant town rose en masse* So h it with these heads of 
I’rovence, always full of hc^t and fury — a spark fires the train, and 
in Proveiice every fire is a conflagration. 

Gaspard de Niosellc headed the insurgents ; ho was a man of 
great courage, and possessed considerable iwpularity. Ten or a 
dozen of those great Marsaillaise names, so musical in their janguage, 
and so sonorous in history, rallied round him at his first call. On the 
13 th of July, 1658 , during the sitting of tlie consuls, the Hotel de 
Ville was attacked, shots were exefianged, and Niosellc was slightly 
wounded $ to the great exasperation of his partizans, who now se- 
riously threatened to carry the building, when the consuls sent a 
media^ to the insurgents.!^ This mediator was Eortia de Files ; he 
engag^ himsojif in the name of the consuls to send the galley away. 
Thus the 'storm was calmed, and the pepple retired satisfiedr. 

On the iOth it was reported on the Exchange that thc*t!lhisulli, in- 
stead c/>r sending back the galley, had applied for further reinforce- 
ments i a rumourW the arr^jst of Nioselle at the same time getting 
wind, the effect of th^se two pieces of intelligence was, to reini)gme 
•the stiU smouldering passions, which the presence of Nioselle, instead 
^ as&uagmg,scemed only the more to exasperate. He placed hims^f at 
tn^ir head, with his brother, the commander of Cugex ; the gates were 
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closed, the burghers assemble} in arms, the women cro^\ ded to the 
windows to animate them, and ^he consilar soldiers were repulsed. 
Fortia de Piles, desirous a second time of presenting hijnself as medi- 
ator, had his valet killed at his side. They marched on the Hotel, dc 
Ville, which was speedily enveloped in the smoke of fire-arms, and 
riddled with balls. One of*the consuls craped in the disguise of an 
abbot, and the two others hung out towels, tied to the ends of their 
walking canes, as a signal of their unconditiAial sunentler. The 
soldiers were compefted to betake themselves to the^gulley, and the 
galh'y itself was driven out of the fort, doubled the mole-head, and 
]>ushed out to sea^amidst the shouts of thc^hole town. 

Nioselle was lord of Marseille^; and the first use to which he put 
his authority, w as to place the towm Ai the most%spcetable state of 
defence possible; hut on the other side the DiSce of Mcreojur had 
not been idle. A body of lloyalist troops had advanced so far as- 
Vitrollcs, and then to Peiines, and thence to Aubagne ; and the 
chevalier Paul de Vendome now blockaded the port with fsix vessels. 
Marseilles ^i^s surrounded by land and sea. 

Again, however, the parties came to an amicable arrangements 
the Duke of Mercaiur was of tho opinion of I’ope Alexander VL, that 
he desired not the death of the wdeked, but tliat ratlier he should live 
and pay a handsome ransom. Besides, as is known, Mazarin stiL 
permitted the sinner to sing ; and he must indeed be hardened to* 
complain, t , 

«Not only, how'ever, did the transgressor eomphdn, but scarcely 
had he been relieved from the incubus of tlic Duke de Mcreocur\s 
presence, than he revolted again. The. king’s consuls w'ere ousted, 
and w^or© replaced by Franejois do Bausset, VaciT, and Legrange ; the 
advocate, de Ijoule, being appointed assessor. So, as is perceived, 
nothing was permanent, and all ^as to be done over again. 

^On the 16th of Octol^r, 1659, La Gouvenielle, lieutenant of 
guards of the Duke do Mercoeur, reached Marseilles: he was -the 
bearer of a decree of the parliament of Aix, for the arrest of Ghaspard 
de Nioselle ; he was in the act of readiifg this decree to the consuls, 
when the partizans of do NioseUp burst into the «miicil chamber, 
seized an^^tore^up the parlmmcntary decree, and captu»e^ the mus- 
taches oT La Gouverncllc. T^i^Ftime* things w'(‘nt too far, and Louis 
XIV. decided to come in person, an<f the mutineers to rd^son. 

Accordingly, on the 12th of January, 1660^ the king passed tho 
Ilbone atTarascon; and,* on the 17tli, accompanied by the queen 
mother, by the Duke of ^njou, by Mademoiselle, by the Carding 
Maiarin, by the Prinde of Conti, by the Count of Soissons, and the 
Countess Palatine of Nevers, he made his entry into Aix by the gate 
of the Augustins. ^9 
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Marseilles knew well that Louis XIV. was not a mhn to joke 
with. His entry into the parliament, spurred and booted, had rung 
through France ; and it was not now with 4he lash, but sword in 
hand, that he presented himself. 

As he was the most prominent transgressor, Niosellc was com- 
pelled to hide himself; knd^ with his tw^ friends, he found a refuge 
in the cellars of tlic Capucines ; Etienne de Puget, bishop of Mar- 
seilles, being sent to^c king to disarm his anger. 

Etienne de^ Puget seemed highly flattered i#ith the choice of his 
countrymen, but as he had some peccadilloes to reproach himself 
with, connected with the place of revolt itself, whose cause he was 
going to plead, he determined to interest the king more deeply, by 
adding to his age a^core of ycaR's. 

And in tliia he sV^ceeded, by enveloping his head in an immense 
leather cap, infusing a continuous tremor^into his legs, and modelling 
his face to a certain grimace, carefully studied before 'a glass, whose 
effect was <;o throw out into bold relief every line and furrow ; with 
which skilful precautions he presented himself before tlic^ king. 

. ^he farce was so well sustained that Louis XIV. was duped ; he 
approached close to the bishop, lowered his head to catch his voice, 
for the poor old prelate was so weighed down witii years, and his 
voice was so feeble that his words could not otherwise reach the 
^ king’s oars ; in fine, the king, touched by the venerable ambassador’s 
infirmities, ordered an arm-ch(*ir to be brought for him. The ambas- 
sadoi', after some little difficulty, secretly delighted with his success, 
sat down. Once established in his seat, so violent a tit of coughing 
attacked the poor old man,'7is« to make the court afraid of his going 
off* into a fit, and offered so fine an opportunity for advancement, that 
several of the abbes of Mazarin’s suite gathered round the cardinal 
to urge their claims to the rcversio|i of the bishopric. Mazarin to 
the fii'st was silent, to the second he said ai little ; but when a third 
adclfesBcd him, he called the captain of his guards, and pointings 
the bishop, who, bent double in his chair, still kept up the play 
with the utmost success. ‘ 

** MonsOu de^Bez^maux,” said Ijie, in that Italian accent, which so 
pleasantly off his usual facetiouBncsB,i^^ be so good«as t^kill Mon- 
sieur de Puget.” ‘ ^ 

Eveiy one was struck with, horror. 

B6z^mauz made ^ instinctive gesture of refusal; the bishop 
sprang to his feet j Louis XIV. alone, ever vfith an eye to some pWee 
(ff pleasantry, burst out laughing; and evei^the sacerdota^ candidates 
li% the. prelacy looked upon this as a somewhat expeditious mode«for 
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^ “ Gentlemen,” said Mazarii, “ what is it, tlicn, that you want me 
to do ? I must of necessity order him to be put to death, since you 
have not the patience to await hiS decease.” 

In spite, however, of the humour of Mazarin, whibh had caused 
hinr such terror, the bishop was able to obtain nothing positive. 
Louis XIV. said that he wqjild examine on the spot, what there was 
to be done, and he sent the Duke de Mercoeur, to announce his good 
pleasure to Marseilles, wdth seven thousand men 

The way in wliicb the puke de Mercoeur fulfilled his mission, was 
far from encouraging ; the consuls had gone out to meet him as far 
as Avene, and he prdered them to go back and await his presence 
at the Hotel de Ville. On his entry into Marseilles, the Duke de 
Mercoeur marked out certain places, owherc gibbets were simulta- 
neously erected, after which he repaired to tl-c communal hotel, 
and entered the chamber of the* municipal deliberations w^ith his 
guards ; when, seeing the consuls standing uncovered, he addressed 
them : — ^ 

** Gentlemen,” said he, “ I am of opinion that you arc more unfor- 
tunate than culpable, but you have fallen into disgrace with the 
king. His majesty has determined that you shall no longer bo 
consuls ; and thatc for the future there shall be no more magistrates 
of that name. He has resolved to change the form of government 
of the town, and has instructed me to depose you, and to place your 
authority in the hands of M. de Piles, as' civil and military governor, 
till^guch time as his majesty has regulated the form of your political 
government.” 

Having finished tliis speech, the Duke pf Mercoeur made a signal 
to the captain of his guards, who approached the consuls, and di- 
vested them of their robes of crimson velvet lined with white, and 
m embroidered with the symbols of their office. Thus despoiled, the 
consuls retired, being informed iJJr the duke, as they witlidrcw, that 
allfaie other municipal officers, even including that of district captiein 
shomd be maintained, and that the soldiers would pay for even'tlnng 
they took. The same day tlie four roh^s were sent to Mazarin, in 
proof of the execution of the king’s orders, and the troops encamped 
in tho^stitets. ^ * • 

The brofizc dfinnon were thendestioycd, not forgetting the famous 
culverin of glorious memory, tvliich^had beaten off the Bourl|gn, and 
a practicable breach was finally made i^ the wall, tlfat the king might, 
in ^cordance with his expressed deinre, cntd( Marseilles as into a 
town tdken by assault. In fact the king, after having paid a visit# 
to S^. Beauifte, and aft^ R&ving shown himself ** rcsplcndant as thft 
sun” (which was his desire) at Toulon, Hydros, Sober, BrignoUcs, auU 
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at Votre-Dame de Graces, veiled the glories of his .countenance 
behind the cloud of his displeasure, an!L at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 2 nd of Marclf, 1660 , ‘presented himself on horseback 
before the breach. 

* Arrived there, he cast his glance on the gate, \7hich was covered 
with confusion being the object of'the ro;val contempt, and observing 
above it a large tablet of biack marble, on which there was tkis in- 
scription in golden letters : — 

Sub cujus impeiio summadibert&s.* 

He asked what the inscription was, and was informed that it « 
was the motto of Marseilles. 

“ Under my predecessors that may have been possible,” said Louis 
XIV., “ but not untter me.” Upon which he made a sign, and the 
tablet disappeared. * . 

The king stayed no longer than waij necessary for the execution 
of his orders, and again continued his march. On tlic 'breach he was 
met by De Piles, who on his knees, presented him, with the golden 
‘ keys of the town on a silver salver. The king went through the 
fonp of taking them, and replaced them again on tlie plate. Keep 
them De Piles,” said he, “ you guard them well ; I ^ive them to you.” 

Behind the king marched a Proven 9al captain, of the name of 
Waltrick, at the head of two companies of troops. This man ordered 
i the city gates to be thrown open for him, and in answer to the obser- 
vation that the breach had \^en expressly made for his passage, he 
replied “ ’/'hat would be an ^insult to my country: this breach •will 
do very well for a king, but we captains, and men of war, enter 
through no breaches but wiiat arc made by cannon balls.” 

The king took up his abode in the Hotel de Kiquetti de Mirabcau, 
ancestor of the famous Mirabeau, destined, a century later, to shake 
so profoundly that same monarchy Yl^ich Louis XIV. thought eternal. ^ 
As to the hotel, it is the same that stand^i at the present day onj'^he 
Plilpe de Lenche, and used as the hospital for foundlings. 

.^^ug the whole route the king had met with none but men ; — 
not a. female face had shcfwn itself. The young king, as well as 
those who formed his suite, not excepting the cardinal hipiself, had 
so notoriom^a reputation, that this occuxred at all tjie royal entries. 
Wives and daughters deplored it ko^Icss than the king and his 
courtiets ; but fathers and hosjiiands were prejudiced on the point. 

Nioselle was condoned todose his head ; and the decree ordained 
in addition, that both he and his posteritjr should be degraded i^om 
^he ranks of the nobility, that his arms sitipuld be destipyed by the 

« m 

• Perfect liberty esjoyed under any Oovenment 
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public executioner, that his lu^se should be razed to the ground, 
and that on its site should be erected a pyramid, recording his 
infamy. * ^ * • 

This decree was faithfully executed, with the simj^le exception 
of thS most important point.* Though a price of six thousand livi^s 
had been placed on his hci^, no one was Sound base enough to 
betray^him, and NioseHie succeeded in reacliing Barcelona, where ho 
lived in exile for fifty-five years. • ^ 

At the end of this^ period Louis XIV., aged, and near his end, 
granted him a firce pardon. Nioselle came back to his country, saw 
the pyramid that 4ifihonoured his name levelled with the ground, 
was reinstated in his honours imd rank, *and died the same year ; 
as though he awaited but his restoration, to take Imve of this worid. 

As to Louis XIV., during a ramble at MarseAles, obs^ving the 
charming houses surroundii^ the town, smiling beneath the sun, 
nd raising their white wall^ their red tops, and their green blinds 
amongst the scattered pines that concealed them, he inguired by 
what name those pretty residences were called in the language of 
the country. , 

** They call them Bastidcs,” replied Fortia de Piles. * 

** Good,” said Louis XIV., “ very good ! I, also, wdll have a Bu'?- 
tide at Marseilles. Duke of Mcrcccur, choose mo a position, and I 
W'ill take it uxioii myself to provide you with an architect.” 

The locality fixed upon was in fron^*of the tower of St. John, 
buiU by King Hone ; the architect was Vauban; the Bal^tide was 
called the Fort St. Nicholas. * 

When the foundation stone was lq,id^Jthe following inscription, 
which we translate from the Latin for the greater advantage of our 
readers, was placed on i* with much pomp : — 

‘‘ For fear, lest the faithful Marseilles, too often the victim of the criminal 
agi|fitions of some, should eitlKr, by the hardihood of the unprincipled, or 
hy too great a passion for liberty, finally bring about its own, as 'vroll a^jJSo 
whole kingdom’s destruction, Louis XIV., King of the French, has piovided 
for the safety of the nobles and of the people, by the construction of this fort. 
The king has ordained it ; Jules Hazarin, after the conclusion of the Peace 
of the PyrcL^s, counselled it ; ^uis dc Vendomc executed it, 

The fort St Ni’pbnlns was dfifioliahod in 1787 i that fatal vear for 
bastidcs. 
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CHAPTEll XXX. 

THE PRADO. 

• 

There still remain a few dark and terrible souvenirs, like the oijp we 
have just evoked, and which dates from 1815. We could recall them 
to the minds of our rcader^^.but they aie too recent. Wc will there- 
fore pass them over in silence', in order to arrive the more speedily at 
the Marseilles of the present day. 

Formerly, when a stranger arrived at Marseilles, and wished tew 
pai’take of clovis and houille-ahamcfiko two national dishes of the Pho- 
ovans, he was asked, in the usual time-honoured words, “ Do you ktow 
Pbiicar ?** and the stranger replied, “ Yes, I know Policar for Poli- 
car was known by every bqdy. 

Who has hiirlcd Policar from liis high position, who has thrown 
the statue from its pedestal, I know not; but I know that when, at 
my last journey, I spoke of Policar^ every one^laugliedlm my face ; 
and wj[ieii I persisted, os I remembered Policar with gratitude, some 
one asked me if I ^d just retjimed from Astracan? 

Through fear of bCing tossed, like Sanc}^o, in a blanket, I was^nm- 
n polled to be silent ; yet, os I had a great mind to taste some clovia and 
H'ouUle^ohame, I mustered courage enough tb say, in a minute afterguards 
^ « Where shall we go, then ?” • 


V 
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• “ To tlic’Vrado.” • 

I directly understood that it vjas the iVado wliicli had dethroned 
Tolicar. ♦ • * • 

AVTiilc waitinj? till it wasi time to go to the spot in question, 
took a stroll round the harbour. • 

Tl^j harbour of Mapeille^ is the most tstrilting one I have ever 
seen, not on account of the many vessels it contains, nor of its pano- 
rama, which extends from Notre-Dame to the tower of St. Jtdiii ; nor 
of its humming-birds, paiTots, and monkeys, which*, deeeived by this 
beautiful climate of the south, fancy they are still in their own coun- 
try, and, by theii* songs and gestures, a^iuse the passer-by in a 
thousand ways ; but, because it is«thc rendezvous of the whole world. 
No two persons clotlu'i in the same mafiner are tojoc mot with there ; 
nor two men speaking the same language. 

It is true that the water i# very dirty ; but above this water, which, ' 
on account of its dirtiness, is all the better, as the Marseillais affirm, 
for the preservation of the vessels, there is so blue a sky, filled with 
such bcautiftil gulls in the day-time, and studded with such shining 
stars at night, that a man may certainly be allowed not to look down,* 
when there is so gne a sight to view above him. 

It was into this harbour that the bodies of the Mamelukes were 
thrown in 1815. Poor fellows ! do you know what crime they had 
committed ? , 

Napoleon had brought tliem from Egypt, where they had seiwcd 
Ibrsfiiim and Mourad-Bey. As a compensation for the country they 
had lost, he had given them a fine climate, one like their own, and a 
small pension, in order to procure thcnf*a*^easant life and a tranquil 
death. Itis not astonishing that these children of Ishmacl should have 
loved Napoleon. 

When he fell in 1814, large taars ran down their checks : they 
wc|e seen to weep, and Iheir gratitude was turned into a criiq^. 
They could no longer go out, without being insulted and stoned; ^et 
they had nearly become Frenchmen ; they wore coats and tr^wsers, 
and of their own costume had kept hut the turban. The head-dress 
is always jlie last thing that a manls nationality allo'^s hyn to part 
with* • • • * • * 

The Mamelukes at last lai^ &si^ their turbans, and substituted 
hats. This sacrifice ought certainly todiave been ^ken into account ; 
such, however, was not the case. Th|ir whit* moustaches attracted 
attention, and outrage still pursued them. ^ 

They might have cut oiift their moustaches, but had not the conragj| 
to dd so : they preferred remaining at home. For some time, people 
went and cried, Vive le roiJ before their houses, and broke their win- 
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dows ; but at last the public mind became more calm, and they were 
left comparatively undistui^ed. 

One morning, it was reported^ that l^apcdcon had landed at the 
Gjilf of Juan : the Mamelukes looked out through their key-holes. A 
week after, they learned he wus a^ Ja^ohs : they showed their heads at 
the windows. Three ^echs after, they heard he was at Paris : they 
put on their old warlike caftans, those that liad been at Emibabeh, 
Aboukir,*^nd Heliopolis, and walked about the streets of Marseilles, 
where they had not dared to appear for tke lastf year. 

Ai\Tien they met any of either sex who had insulted them — for 
women, too, had done so-^they stopped before themf and twisting their 
long, white moustaches, and shaking their heads, said, with a smile of 
triumph : ^ • 

“ Napoleione, il c pmt fort que 

“ Napoleon is stronger than all.” ^ 

Such was the crime for which these poor Mamelukes were all assas- 
sinated. But why on earth were they grateful ? A like misfortune 
happened neither to Prince Talleyrand nor to the Duke of Ilaguso. 

‘ iThc chief advantage of the harbour of Marseilles is, that it aifords 
in all w’eathers a dry promenade,, paved with flat bricks, a circum- 
stance that cannot be too much appreciated, especially by a person 
coming from Lyons. There is shade, too, in the summer, and sun in 
the winter, which is, and always will be, an invaluable advantage, 
no matterowhcnco one comcs^.iior whither the other goes. 

What a pity that the w'(\ter of the harbour is so dirty, and* that 
the bodies of tlie Mamelukes were thrown into it ! 

From the harbour we "Went to the Musemn. 

Under the name of museum, whidi solemn title is seen on a door 
opposite the Marche des CaiDuchins, are included the Academy of 
Marseilles, sister to the Academy 4^f Lyons; the Library, of which*' 
lipry is the director ; the Cabinet of Natural History ; the Cabinet 
of C-ledals ; the School of Design ; the School of Architecture ; mid 
the Gn^lery of Pictures. 

The whole are contained^ within the old convent of the Bernardincs. 

The Ljbrajiy possesses fifty thousand volumes, and from eight to 
ten thousand manuscripts. The collection of books wps diar^ontinu^d at 
the end of the eighteenth oenti^ ; Academy of Marseilles believ- 
ing, pi^bobly, thaf^nothing had been written since that epoch worthy 
of perosaL Mery is amploye^ to the great horror of the Provencal 
Academicians, in completing it, and will probably lose his plaee in 
ttmaqnence. So much the better ! for then he will perhaps write 
another VUUUade, , ^ * 

The Cabinet of Natural History, on the contrary, is becoming 



eyerj day more and more v4luable. There is not a vessel which 
arrives from the arctic or the antoctic jkjJc, from Calcutta or Buenos- 
Ayres, from New HoUand* or Gfeenland, that docs ^ot bring its 
tribute. The result is that the different kingdoms arc very closely 
packed, and the captains have be^n begged to bring back nothing 
but striated monkeys, ^ilchdrds, and humaiin^-birds. 

tTic School of Design is proud and blustering ; this is because 
she has produced Paulin Guerin, Beaume, and Tknucur. • 

Her sister, the Sfihool ef Architecture, however, i§ very humble ; 
the poor thing has only produced Puget) and she is waiting for some- 
thing better. • ^ 

The Gallery of Pictures is ijiagnificent ; few cities in Provence 
possess as valuable a collection as Marseilles (Acs : it is true that 
this city, since the taking of Algiers, has become* a capital. 

The place in which the pjptures are hung remind one at iirst sights- 
of the Sistinc chapel. Here is the same fault in the manner in which 
the light enters through scanty windows ; but there is ako the same 
silence and solemnity. After all, the pictures perhaps gain by this — • 
on looking attentively, they can be seen. ^ • 

There are in the Museum of Marseilles twelve or fifteen pictures 
of the first order ; a landscape by Annibal Carracci ; a large Assump- 
tion, by Augustine Caracci ; a picture by Perugin, the like of which 
are neither at Paris nor at Florence ; two immense pictures by Vien ;• 
a superb portrait attributed to Vandycli; two pictures by ^uget, who, 
after having given to marble the appeartpicc of animation, occasionally 
took up the pencil to make a piece of canvas swell with life ; a Sal- ’ 
vator Rosa ; a Michael Angelo Carravngk ; a Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, by Jordaens ; a Gucrcini of magnificent colouring; and lastly, 
the chef-d'<Buvre of the Museum, the celebrated Hunt of Hbens. 

^ When all these' have been yiewed, it will be well to examine a 
hfercury, which is in a qpmer of the chambei^ at the back. It is 
bA a copy, it is true, but a copy from Raphael by M. Ingres. 

On leaving the Museum, we returned to the Place Royale for a 
coach. There 1 saw the famous fountain, which constitutes the chief ^ 
ornament of the place. Like the^&mous lake of which Herodotus 
sp^ks, it van 1;0 but one thing — ^water. M6ry calls it th^^* hydropho- 
bic ” fountain ; it is not at all^uBlikeiy that it will keep the name. 1 
asked if I could not see any other ; *fcy^ this one had hurt my feelings. 

M6ry ordered the coachman to take us firstjo the Rue d’Anbagne ; 
thde 1 saw what 1 watfted, that is, a fountain well supplied; it is 
dedicated ^ the poeta IS/^vramio^ as Dante is called, and this simj^ 
inscription is written '^n it : — The de^cendanU of the Phociana to 
mer. A magnificent^latean extends beyond the fountain, which lows 
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into a Trojan basin. You might fancy ^ourself before the Scoean Gate, 
or the banks of the Simois. ^it is a chapter of the Odyssey in action. 

I perceive that 1 have just copied, or, nearly so, four lines out ot 
the Stranger's Album, Ttese devils of Marseillais possess so much 
wif and poetry, that they thrust jt everywhere, even in their guide 
books, a thing unknown in ^ny other plate. David says, in speaking 
of the inhabitants of Provence, that if they possessed less im agination 
tliey would nearly aK be men-of genius. 

We passed ^ear- the pyramid on the Place Castellan. I presume 
that it was raised for no other object but to serve as pendant to the 
triumphal arch before the ^ate of Aix. The one ir about as good as 
the other : the triumphal arch, ho\|evcr, has the disadvantage over 
the pyramid of bciifjj covered m ith sculptures, which somewhat spoil 
the stone, while the^ do not embellish it. 

At a hundred steps from this place, you find yourself outside 
Marseilles, on a splendid boulevard, where tliere will be plenty of 
shade in twenty years, if tlic trees continue to grow ; in the mean- 
» time there is plenty of dust. Dust is the plague of Marseilles j it is 
ill yQur eyes, your mouth, your pockets. You may put up with it, if 
you be a philosopher j but nobody can ever like it, not even an optimist. 

All the surroundiug mountains are actually calcined by the sun. 
I dont know where on earth Lucan saw his famous sacred forest, in 
^ which Cspsar had his war engines made, nor where William of Tyro 
discovered those magnificent ^oods, in which the crusaders cut the 
masts for their ships. Perhaps it is on account of the great quantises 
’ of wood then used, that there is such a scarcity of it now ; all I can 
say is, that, at present, not' t}v.en enough could be found to make a 
bundle of lucifer matches. 

To compensate for this, however, there are magnificent valleys of 
sand, of the same kind as those whi^ lead to the lake of Natroim. 

When the giraffe^ first came to Morsoilles, it arrived ill. The 
learq^ declared that it was sea-sick ; but the driver shook his head, 
and explained, in excellent Ethiopian, that what they took for sea- 
, sickness, was simply nostalgias. As the learned did not understand a 
word of wlmt tike driver had soi^, they looked wise, bowed their 
heads, reflected for an instant, and then seplied that Jne v^eis perhfps 
right. The Ethiopian, seeing that they were of his opinion, seized 
thfe animal’s string, gnd at twelve Vclock precisely, under a burning 
sun, led it along the se^ to the passes of Mount Kedon. 

As soon as the giraffe found in the midst* of these barren rockSj; it 
Aised its head, distended its nostrils, strucl^the ground mth its foot, 
,,AH&seeing a cloud of sand, as hot os the sand to which it was aefius- 
tgimed at home, rise all around, it fancied itself back again in Darfour or 
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Kordofan, and jumped about Jvith sucb unbounded joy, that it tore its 
strings from the driver’s hand, leaped ove^his head, and disappeared be- 
hind Ihc rock. The p#or Etliiopflin ran back to Marseilles, quite dis- 
consolate. When the learned perceived he was alone, they directly 
conjectured that he had come baok without the giraffe. From this 
conjecture to the supj)ositi«n that the anknaf was lost, there was but 
one step— a step the scientific world immediately made with that 
certainty for which they are so famous. • • 

They immediate/y asked the commander of ttio garrison for two 
regiments. These two regiments surrounded Mount liedon, and 
found the giraffe»strctched full length on J]be fine African sand, which 
had restored it to life. The girt^e was too comfortable to allow itself 
to be retaken without tiying to esetpoj but it^iad to deal with a 
skil^ strategist. The colonel who commanded*the expedition was a 
native of Gemenos, and c<jjisequcntly acquainted with the defiles of 
Mount Itedon. After ha\nng performed i)rodigies of agility, the poor 
girafie, seeing itself everywhere surrounded by the nfllitary, was 
forced to surrender. So, it gave itself up to the Ethiopian, who led* 
it in triumph to Marseilles. ^ • 

It had never been better in its life; a single day in the sands of 
Mount liedon had sufficed to rekore it to health. 

On turning the angle of the wall, we found ourselves before the 
sea. Nothing else now attracted our attention. From the beach o^ 
the Prado, in particular, the sea is magpnificeiit. » 

'•As for me, I could not resist the tempJ;ation : I let Mery go and order 
the chvis and the houille-dbaise at the Muette do Portici and jumped' 
into a boat. *. ** 

Tlie boat belonged to a fisherman, who was just going to pull up 
his nets ; in addition to the mere excursion, 1 had the amusement of 
fishing in perspective. ^ 

J While going to his buoys, the fisherman tol^ me the names of all 
e capes and promontories: they were sonorous names, mostly 
borrowed from the Ionian language, and which, in the aiRsence of 
chronicles, would attest the origin of the ancient possessors of this« 
part of the world. • • ^ 

, On tlictevergc of the horkon, rises the light-house ofrPlanier, built 
on a rock in the middle of sea.* The fisherman told me, as he 
rowed along, that this light-house l^gd been the^scenc, a fe^ months 
before, of a terrible accident : a sh^, loaded with sugar, had been 
thibwn on the rock thaf forms its base, had split, and gone down. 
All the crey were savcd,4)Rt the caago was lost. ^ 

The deuce !” 1 eiftilaimed, touched by the loss of the captaiUiinid 
owners of the ship, y it was a great misfortune.” 
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** Indeed it was ! ” replied my companion. “ Fancy, sir, that for 
more than six weeks there y^as not a whiting to be seen for three 
leagues round. ^ It appears ^at this*fish can’t bear sugar and water.” 

^0 the loss of the sugar was looked upon as a misfortune by this 
sympathizing man, merely because<it had driven away the whitings 
for six weeks. * r • ^ ^ 

Fortunately, tho first net that we drew up gave us the proof that 
the whitings had returned : it had three in it, one of which was as 
large as a man*% leg. The others containftd woif-fish, gurnets, sur- 
mullets, and dorades: there were all sorts, even a sjuny lobster, 
which had most probably cpmc to play upon the other fish, but 'which, 
by a reverse of fortune, would, it wasb^^'^t unlikely, be devoured itself. 

We returned 'W'i& our boot/ whh mmediately passed from tho 
bottom of the boat into the frying-pn. id fish-kettle. Mery then 
presented me to Courty, the master oi ^^e establishment, which is 
called tho MucUo do Fortici. 

Courty Appeared greatly embarrassed : he had been told that I 
•was an experienced gastronomist, and this had placed me much 
highor in his esteem than if I had been simply presented to him lui 
the author of Antony and Mademoiselh do Belle 

Now Courty is ah artistic cook, worthy of inhabiting a place 
better able than Marseilles to appreciate the science so profoundly 
^Lreated of by Brillat-Savarin.^ With o ew exceptions, no one seems 
to think it ^necessary to dine r.t Marseilles ; provided they cat, they 
are content.- , ^ 

In consequence of this, Courty is lost among a people who do not 
understand him. Yet this^fioes not hinder him from discovering, 
irom time to time, an unknown dish. In this respect he is of the 
same opinion as M. Henrion de Panscy, who said that the discovery 
of a new dish was more useful to hi|manity than the discovery o* - 
new star. There w^ll always be enough stars for the use wo mabc 
of tWm,” says Courty, disdainfully. This is so much the more trim, 
as thereiiare many more stars at Marseilles than at Paris. 

Courty surpassed himself.* I regretted^that I was not equal to the 
reputation '^ey had given me. My praise opened his heart : he told 
me his iroubks. Near the Muettc de Fortici is a Ipw tavern, fre- 
quented, on account of its low prices} J?y everybody, even by those 
who oo^t not to gq there. c 

This, perhaps, is begause th[;re arc flowers and shade at Courty’s; 
things to which the Marseillais are not accustomed. ^ 

^^/While we were dining, a friend of M6ryi« came and iqvited us to 
godkhing by torchlight that evening. We tdbk care to accept. * In 
the meantime M§ry ariced permission of his friepd Ibr me to visit his 
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house, which was built afte( such an antique and foreig^n fashion, 
that they are convinced at Marseilles it^s crossed the sea, like that 
of Notre-Dame dc Loiiettc* It h!us been ^colled, on tl^ account, the 
Ph®nician House. 

It was, in fact, quite an eastern building, like those found at Flo- 
rence, with two stories, and columns supporting a roof, which served 
as a double terrace. In the daytime the terrace was imder the roof, 
and at night above it. • • 

The little houseS at Marseilles have, besides; a creeping trellis, 
reaching half way up the walls, which is green in the spring, red in 
autumn, and loaded with magnificent gragps half the year.' 

A%*r having shown us his* house, M. Morel ||)resented us to his 
family, which was composed of ’irec^or four gir%, all rivalling each 
other in beauty ; of about the same .xmber of sons-in-kw, and of 
double the number of grai^childi*cn. 

All reside together in this litt. Phoenician house, which appears 
».o ne one of the happiest in Mai'seiUc^j. Yet M. Morel Was going to 
JI It down, and build, in its stead, a bastide, similar to all tlie bas-» 
‘ido;, in Provence, that is, something square, a sort of fortress„with 
boles at regukr intervals, which arc open during the day and closed 
p'' ^?ht j thougfi, in my c'pinioh, the contrary bught to be the cose. 
IVi. Morel, to the great horror of M6ry, was about to begin his work 
of demolition, when one of liis daughters found, in an old cofier that^ 
had not been opened for t'wo .^unclred ffcai’s, an old manii^cript writ- 
tci? on old ]jarchmcnt, in a hand so hiproglyphical, tliat • neither M. 
Morel nor liis sons-in-law understood a word of it j tliey were obliged ' 
to get Mery to read it. •. *• 

M. Morel hoped that it was a title deed, which would double his 
rent-roll ; hut it was only a memoir of the time of the ConneUible, and 
* rokted to the I^oenickn Hous^ 

% The Phoenician Hous* had' pkyod a conspiguous part during the 
srege of Marseilles. As soon as it became known that the Phoaa&an 
House belonged to history, it was no longer possible, as willd»e easily 
understood, to pull it down ; so it was allowed to remain, much to the« 
satisfaction of Mery. ♦ 

, 1 beggiid Morel to aMow me to read this memoiik; but he likes 
fishing better than archmologyf and ^d that he would give it to me 
when he returned. Night came ox^ with that ^rapidity p<9:iiliar to 
southern climates, and we had scarcolj^ time tc^m^ our preparations. 

'•Every one, however, Set to work, men and women, myself among 
the rest My tight coat* incommoded me; they brought me one^ff 
M.*Morers jackets; THiould have put both M^ry and myself i^it 
^ But Mery was in h|8 cloak ; and when M^xy is in his ckaky it is 
impossible to get him out of it. 
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At about nine, cverj'thinj^ was rca^y. One of M. Morel’s soiirf- 
in-law undertook to keep upctlu' tire,, which was burning: at the prow 
in an iron ch{iting-dish ; tyro othel’s were atfincd with fish-gigs, to 
haijpoon the prey witli, and stood respectively starboai'd and laiho^ird. 
M. Morel and I did the same ; fo», in spite of my opposition, they 
had placed me in the acfive<part of the bdat. l^ery was at the poop, 
in tjic midst of the ladies, who lent him their shawls to heap on over 
his cloak. • Jadin, peficil in hand”, sat down on one seat, with Mylord 
between his legr.; afidthe fisherman, with tf scull in each hand, placed 
himself on the other. Courty, who remained behind, puShed the 
bark, and we were immediately afloat. • 

At this momen^ Jadin had an cwfiil tussle with Mylord, w'ho 
absolutely wanted to^go and^swdUow the fire. I^oud barking followed ; 
which, as it was not in the programme of the sport, terminated in 
stifled growls — a sure proof that Jadin had|badrecoui’sc to a desperate 
remedy — namely, the toe of his boot — in order to obtain the silence 
necessary fdS* the pursuit we were engaged in. However, as this acci- 
•dent had not attracted the fish, we doubted for some time of our success. 
Ifot a single fish was to be seen, and yet we perceived, through three or 
four feet of water, the bottom of th^j^ca, as if it we^ only separated 
from us by a thin gahzc. Suddenly, one of M. Morel’s sons-in-law 
aimed his harpoon, and drew it back with a kind of snake writhing 
•at the end — it was a conger jthree or four feet long. I thought the 
thing verywgly, and determined to catch none like it. 

This, at least, proved that,we were entering inhabited domain^. 

The bottom of the sea, thus seen by fire at night, is one of the 
most curious things that cmi be imagined. Like the earth, it has 
parts that arc covered, and parts that have nothing but sand and 
long, dark sea-weed on them, where the fish appear like gold and 
silver ; then it has its open plains, wdierc you perceivo nautiluses and 
sea-urchins, loaded w^th their ponderous baggage, heavily wending 
theuway, and leaving their trace behind. Wherever a rock appears, 
you are*suro to discover, among the mussels and oysters that have 
• establisod their sedentary domicile there, a few big-bellied polypuses, 
with their •jeyes* starting out of their heads, and catching v^itib their 
long, trembling arms, at the pr^y that tHeir opeiyi mo«ths%rc always 
ready to reoeivoi ^11 these things wSrs enjoying, each according to 
its instinct, their mysterious and submarine lives, when we made our 
appearance, and brought dire t jbuble both b^ fire and sword. 

The boat began to fill; M. Morel and his*^sons-in-law seemed tb' be 
Iqpng which of them should stick th/ most. Their suepess excited 
mm The boat, kept ih motion by tM movement of the sculls, con- 
tinued to turn in a circle of light; ana every nqgar and then immense 
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ipoths, attracted by the fire, Mapped against our faces. Suddenly, I 
saw something wliich looked Vke a fi-ying-pan pass directly beneath 
my harpoon ; I struck ^t it withtf,li the force I could, and drew from 
the water the finest skate possible. I was x^i'oclaimed king of the 
spdtt. As I attributed, within nprself, tliis magnificent stroke iSore 
to chance than skilfulness, { gave up my^spear to the gentleman who 
had,®till then taken d&re of the fii*c, and betook myself to the study of 
concliological manners. • • 

They were interrupted^by a decision of the ladies, jvho, on hearing 
Meryls complaints, declared that the sea-air began to get too cold ; 
consequently, it ^**-8 decided that we should continue our excursion 
on the lluveaume. ^ * 

The Huveaumc is a brook that falls into the sia, and tak?s advan- 
tage of its topograx)hical situation to assume The name of a river ; 
but there are two sorts of greatness, as St. Simon said, and there 
is no reason why the nift^eaume, because it does what the Khonc 
and the Danube do, should fancy itself their equal. Mtor all, tho 
lluveaume has not, I think, such high pretensions. It is impossible* 
for a river to have a more modest mouth, or to fall more silentlj^ into 
the Mediterranean. It is quite a pastoral river, such an one as Theo- 
critus and Virgi>loved— -a livciflfftended, not to carry boats, but to 
bathe the feet of nymphs in. 

We went up it, under tho overhanging branches of the tamarind* 
trees, that grew, in fantastic shapes, oi^fcach side, within reach of our 
sculls, as they glided down the middle. I now saw that \ had been 
wrong to laugli at the Huveaume, before knowing it, for it runs with ‘ 
such ease and silence, that it is a plea^unc to look at it ; and I think 
that, alter all, it is much more fortunate than the Mediterranean. 
When wo had explored it for half an hour the Huveaume refused 
% to take us further, under the pretext that it was no longer navigable ; 
sc^wo were obliged to return Imck towards the sea, though w'e did 
n4it attempt to approach it. From the noise* it made again^^he 
shore, wc concluded that it was rising into a tempest. A§ to the 
river, it was below all such human vicissitudes ; in consequence, it ^ 
allowed us quietly to put in at one of its sides, and to enter a pretty 
orchard, •through which we ^eache^ the Phoenician Hoq^c. 

*M. Morel, as heMiad promii^d, gtfve me the manuscript found by 
his daughter in the old coffer,*as thb jeader knows. He also^anted 
me permission to copy it; in consequence, ]^hSve the pleasure of 
bci^ able to present it to my readers. 

Perhaps, when on my. return I have been refused five or six tim|i 
at too Frcnbh Academg^, ^is manuscript will procure me the hoqgnr 
of being received at the Academy of Insciiptions and Belles-Lettres* 
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taE MAISON PHENICIENNE. 


We have now reached the 12th of Sejftemher 1524. Marseilles was 
besieged by the Constable Bourbon, that illustrious madman, who 
went about ravaging Europe for the purpose of relieving his ennui. 
The trenches had been open tiventy-one days. The noble lords of 
Aix and tlie commoners of Marseilles had united under the same bas- 
tions, and had sworn to defend them to tlic last, and buiy themselves 
under their ruins, ratlier than surrender. The constable pressed for- 
ward his Italians, his Spaniards, and his lasquenets upon the walls. 
cThe tower of St. John, the breastwork of the Mills, and the toM'er of 
St. Paul, commanded their batteries, and i)oured down showers of 
bullets over the ramparts upon the hills of Lazaret and the Cannet 
road, where the standoi'd of the ddlRtablc floated, and as far as tlie 
foot of the abbey of St. Victor, where the Marquis do Pcscaire had 
^pitched his camp. A violent September tempest broke out towai ds 
the close of the day, and as ^ight came on tlie darkness became so 
intense, that the time seemed peculiarly favourable for adventure® of 
■ love or of war. 

In consequence of this, Cap^n Charles de Montcoux, at the head 
of a hundred resolute citizens, marched to the Port Koyal, at the foot 


of the Hue dc Fabres, with the intention of venturing a sortie upon 
the gardens and flax-fields of Cannebiere. Two heroic women accom- 
panied him : one was the wife and %e otlij^r the niece of Charles de 
LavqJ; they both carried richly ornamented pistols, and held in th^ 
delicate Jiands swords of such exquisite workmanship, that they had 
more the appearance of trinkets than weapons. 

The bemegeas had fled in disorder* towards the Aubagno road, 
when the Sp^uush cavalry, whic£ held^that avenue, feU fipon the 
Marseillais and compelled them to » fall back uponlthc city, f'or 
many of the retreat was unfortunately cut ofi* ; they arrived 
at the Port Koyal too^late; it. was already closed, and the raised 
drawbridge exposed to view a wide fosse fuU of water. Some of ^he 


It^arseillais were taken prisoners there, and^jthe others, taking advan- 
taig^of the darkness, gained the open country«r Among this number 


were the young Victor Vivanx, son of the master of artillery, and 
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the two females of whom we have already spoken, Gabrielle and 
tllaire de Laval. Every kind of danger threatened them that night, 
surrounded by that impious arihfr whiefc had slaughtered, desolated, 
and dishonoured enough to merit the torments of Acll, and which, 
th?ec years later, was destined to violate Rome in the midst of iifton- 
diarism and rivers of bloody • 

* SabricUe, the wift of Charles de Laval, was about thirty-two years 
of age. Token by surprise at the challenge sf Captain *Charles de 
Montcoux to accompany, him in his adventure^ shg and her niece 
accepted it, with that adventurous temerity of which the women of 
that time have ^iven so many examples ; being unwilling to detain 
the commanded of the expedition, she wSht dressed as she was, that 
is to say, in a wide robe of silk, with^ long tiui^in all its folds, with 
a close-fitting velvet corset on her shoultlcrs, eiffiing in a point below 
the bosom. On the upper border of the corset rose a high and stiff 
collar of lace, which expdffed a beautiful swan-like neck. The coun- 
tenance w^hich gave life to this handsome form and di-css had a very 
remarkable expi*ession : the smooth white forehead admirably formed^ 
the sweet expression w'hich played in her large, clear, black ey<js, the 
beautiful mouth, which, when she smiled resembled an opening rose, 
formed a divint ensemble wliicSFflad been bequeathed to Marseilles 
by the sculptors of Mityk'ne and D41os. A flowing crown of jej> 
black hair adorned this fine head, and seemed in certain liglits t» 
throw off brilliant reflections, rcsembliife those fiery tints^ which in a 
dajk night arc seen enveloped in the hlack and moving, folds of the 
sea waves. * 

The young girl who accompanied her, Claire de Laval, her neicc, 
was not more than twenty. It might appear incredible tliat a female of 
that age should dare to face the hazards of war, if we did not know that 
, at that unquiet time, when the lives of men and the honour of women 
\^ere so continflally emperilled,^hat the latter evinced in time of need 
aicharacter of energetic resolution. The histofy of Marscilles^p&ced 
proves to the eternal honour of the fair sex, tliat they w^sre at the 
same time heroic. Claire de Laval, who ivas dressed in nearly the som^ 
manner as her aunt, might have been taken for GabricUo’s lister. She 
had blonde hair richly scat^red oygt her temples and sh6Aders,beaati- 
fifl soft blue e/cs, an admirable^ompiexion vicing with the lily and the 
rose, a striking and attractife expression of countenance, iftid a ma- 
jestic grace in every movement of hev body, as slfe tripped along with 
a (farming hccdlessness, her little fSet, in slippers gilt like the san- 
dals of an odalisque; when seated and thoughtful, she had t|^t 
exquisite Aonchalanc% peculiar to fair women, that radiant {)^n- 
quility, which always reminds one of a volcano at rest. 
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Their only companion, Vietbr Vivaux, was a tall and welhmacle 
young man of about four and twenty, ^celebrated for his gallantry 
among the most amiable of the serq^aders of tlie Square de Leiichc ; 
a free Marsellals of the middle ages, deeply coloured by the sun. 

Vhe two women, and the yoimg officer, Vho served as a guide Cor 
them, pursued their way for some time ^t a rapid gallop across the 
country, in the same direction that they had ta^Ken at fii-st ; but the 
ground so^n became *^50 much broken by hedges and ditches, tliat 
their horses were pot only Useless, but inconvenient to them; and 
moreover might befray them, in case they should neigh. The three 
fugitives, therefore, abandoned their horses in a flax field, and con- 
tinued their route on foot, without uttering a single woi'd ; for on every 
side the military sounds remindeyi Uiem of the presence of the enemy. 
At length the two iadies, After submissively following their guide 
through rough and untrodden paths, reached the eminence which over- 
looks the valley of Auriol ; there they tteied their backs ui)on the 
city, and pagsing through the windings and hollows, ttey came out 
.upon that sandy plain which runs in a curve from the white rocks to 
Hpunt Kedon. 

Every one knows that this coast exactly resembles tliat of a de- 
sert island; for the Marseillais MRg continually icngaged in the 
pursuits of war, they never thought of cultivating any other laud 
(ttan that which was immediately under the protection of their ram- 
parts. L’Huveaume forms at' its mouth a delttf of marshes, tlnough 
the middle of which it runs in^o the sea; along the banks of tlie river 
•are scattered, at long distances apart, a few solitaiy fishermen’s 
cabins. .At the extremity ofl.a natural road of rock, often covered by 
the waves, stood an isolated \iousc in the midst of the stagnant 
waters of a small stream, which seemed to protest against the solitude, 
and to remind the sailors voyaging towards Plainicr of the ancient , 
times, when that shore was visited b^ the g^eys of lyre and Sidop. 

b^the time the fugitives had reached this spot the sea was quite 
calm, noi^thstanding the storm. Victor Vivaux was the first to leap 
,upon the ledge of tljp rook,dvith the aid of the branches of a with- 
ered tamaiind tree, and listening to the nocturnal noises, could not 
distinguish hpything more than the rqatling of the willoNirs and 
reeds, and the roaring of the tempest, ijyhUc towards th^ north a dull, 
rumbling sound, proceeding most 'likely from the guns of St. Paul* 
played a duet with tnc thunder .of heaven. 

He then stooped down, and gave his hand to Gabriellc, wj^o, 
v#ith his help, found herself in a minute by Ids side on the rock ; then 
to^aire, for whom one might have observed that the young nipn 
^ evinced a r&rj particular degree of attention, when he saw the two 
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la£es safely above, looking ogi the on^ side towards the sea, 
tLe other across the marshes, 4ie exclaimed, breathing more freely,— 
“ Now, ladies, I will pennit you^ speal#; for we are now in a place 
of safety : there arc neillici' soldiers nor marauders near us.” 

•f* For my own part,” said Gabrielle, with a burst of laughter,*" I 
shall never pardon Monsieur le Cohstable foi; having shut my mouth 
for two mortal hom’s^at I'have not so Audi as been able to address 
a compliment to the storm, which, however, ag far as I was able to 
observe it, has appeiyred to me very grand.” . ^ * 

" Holy Virgin ! — — ” cried Claire, “ what sort of dRmitry have wc 
come to ? Are we upon the land or the sea ?” 

“Do not fear,^Iademoiselle,” said Victor ; “ I know this place.” 
“You know this barbarous d<!8ert,^onsicur d§ Vivaux 
“ Look here, Mosdames ; sec amongst thosedamarinds there is a 
house which I know as well as my own.” 

“We have been there a4iundred times with M. de Beauregard, the 
captain of the tower of St. Jean/' 

“ Eh ! what took you there, messieurs ?” said Gabnclle, accom- 
panying the question with a tone of raillery, while Claire regarded* 
the young man with some uneasiness. • * 

He understood this look, anhnswered, sn^ng and addressing 
both the ladies, although only one had questioned hiim 

“ Wc went for a very simple purpose, mesdames. That little housg 
belongs to M. de Beauregard, and there^ no doubt that it will affordT 
us shelter for the night.” ^ • 

“ Suppose the door should be fastened?” demanded Gabrielle. 

“ Then we must break it open,” answered Victor. 

“ Oh !” murmured Claire, to whom this way of introducing one’s 
self appeared, besides the danger, a Httlc extraordinary. 

“ May the Holy Virgin protect us,” said Gabrielle; “ I foney I 
s%e a shadow of something abovff there, to the left.” 

* And with the point or her sword, which sht had not yet replaced 
in its scabbard, she pointed towards the hills to the north. ^ 

Their eyes were fixed in that direction, and there was a moment 
of silence. 

^^Hushl” said Claire, siting.* 

• “ Whaf is ft ?” demanded Vjetor, as he placed himselT instinctively 

in fix)nt of her. ‘ • • 

“ I hear a noise,” replied Claire. • 

. Where ?” asked Victor, in a whiter. * 

' “ There, there, quite close to us ; among those black weeds,’* aqp 
swfired Clahe, so low Victor was obliged to bring his eheek%» 
near the lips of the young girl, that he felt her warn breath* ^ ^ 
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“ is either the sea or tlie wind/Vsaid he, after listening for a 
moment. “ The danger is not there ; ft is there,” added he in a low 
Toice, in his turn pointing td>vards the Huveaume. 

“ Indeed, indeed,” said Clare, seizing the arm of the young man, 
** Laok ! there, there ; before us !” ' 

Victor turned in iho direction ' she ppinted, and there indeed ho 
perceived a tall black figure, rising from among fche banks of thtf Hu- 
veaume, a^d advancing towards the sx)ot where they stood. 

“ Silence!” said, yictor. , p 

And he alfewed the appaiition to pass along the naiTow path, 
until it was within a few steps of him, then rushed forward, sword 
in hand, whilst the two fdlnalcs prex)arcd themselves, if needfiil, to 
render assistance toitlieir defci\der. 

“Who are youl^ Wliat do you want?” demanded the young 
man, pressing his sword against the breast of the stranger, who in- 
stead of defending himself, fell humbly u{«)n liis knees. 

“ Oh ! Monsieur Ic Marseillais !” answered the good man, who had 
^recognised his countryman in Victor’s accent. 

“ Ah ! ah !” said Victor, who had made the same discovery ; “ it is 
possiole that "we arc not enemies, but no matter. When people meet 
at such times as thgse, and undsMiuch circumstances at this hoiu*, 
there must be an explanation. I therefore repeat my question — Who 
jfcire you ? "What do you want ?” 

“lam the steward, Bousquie, the fisherman" of M. Beauregard.” 

“Eh! ^ardieu; it is truc,*^ said Victor. “ Mesdames,” added, he, 
. tmming to them, “ you haveifothing to fear. We arc where we shall 
be known.” ^ • ,, 

“ Really! it is monsieur !” exclaimed the fisherman, with a hoarse 
laugh, “and I did not know him. Good evening. Monsieur Victor.” 

“ Good evening, my friend.” 

“Ah, bien ! what a wonder to sdfe you, when I thbught you wc^e 
behind the walls of \ho town. Is it possible this is another 
like-^^^ 

“ Hush !” said Victor. , 

“ Ah ! if it isjso, the time is oddly chosen.” 

“ You sedd just now that you*’ were^going to fish,” interrupted 
hastily the young man, to whom th| turn whieh thb conversation 
bad tak^n, appeared evidently fiisa^ecable, and who wished to 
changtj. it • ^ 

“ Alas ! yes, 1 am gSing to fish,” answered the steward Bousqpic, 
^ith a heavy sigh. 

* “ How now ! what is the matter?” demajded VictoA “ I hftve 
the time when that occupation yras a pleasure to you.” 
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, Oh ! yes, when I was fishing for*M. de *&cauregard, or, in4ocd^ 

for you, when you came with fliat little ” 

“ And for whom do ^ou fish rftfv ?” 

“ Who do I fish for ? The black madonna ! I fish for those beg- 
garly Italians, who come a'nd eat my fish, and who -paj with blcav’d 
of their halberds.” ^ * * • 

“ What ! do the Italians come here ? ” cried Victor. 

‘‘ Do they come ? They never miss a night, without coming ;• in 
an hour they will be Jicre.^ Stay, do not talk abojit them. Monsieur 
Victor, they are perfect Turks, corsairs, Saracens, who sfek for nothing 
but women and good cheer. They have with them two . Germans ; 
they arc no conjurors, but they are not ^he better for that ; come 
along!” ' * # 

“ Very well ; we have gossipped long i»iough,V said Victor ; “ good 
steward Bousquic, you see these ladies have need of repose. They 
have left the soles of their bBots on the rocks, and have wounded their 
pretty feet. Have you a good bed for these two dames 

“ Oh ! in my cabin,” answered steward Bousquic, the ladies 
■would be very uncomfortable ; it would only do at the best for the 
little girls.^ • 

“Ah, just sof but then,” salt*^ctor, interrupting him, “where 
are these ladies to xjass the night?” • 

“ If the sea was not so rough, I should say that they would b<f^ 
better off at their own house. Wc wAl get into my boat, and as 
thor^ea is free, since the fleet of La tfayette has driven •away that 

d d Moncadc ; I will engage to ctfriy them in an hour to the . 

mouth of the harbour.” ^ • , 

“ Very well,” said Gabrielle ; “ that appears to me a capital plan. 
Let us get into the boat ; we arc courageous, and not at all afraid.” 

• “ Oh, no, madamc, no ! ” said steward Bousquie, shaking his head ; 

“no, that woulrfbe tempting Goff.” 

■A “ But the sea is not so much troubled now, ’•murmured Claire# 

" Not here certainly ; but the sea, mademoiselle, is just^liSe the 
women ; one must not judge from appearances. Here it is tranquil 
enough, but below there, do you see, off those rockg, where it is not^ 
sheltered 1^ anything, it playing the devil. No, jm, Monsieur 
Victor, believo^me, ire must wajjt imtil it is calmer. 

“ But where shall we weSt, siifce you say that your hoiijse offers 
us no safety ?” • * ^ 

\l Follow me,” said t|eward Bou^uie ; will let you into the 
house of M. Beauregard you ■will be more comfortable there tha:|| 
in mine. If the Italiaup should come, go up as fast as they do into tfto 
garret, where you will find a ladder and a trap door. You cannot 
^ t2 
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Oil t(J the roof, and then draw'up the bidder, and if they should f ly- 
sue you as far as that, you will even ftien have a last chance, which 
is, to throw yourselves froifi the tffp of the house, if you ore deter- 
mined not to be taken.” • 

T^et us go, then,” said Victor Vivaux. * 

The fislierinan led the way, a^(i the ^three fugitives followed him 
in silence, and after a few minutes they passed in front of an ai’kour of 
marine plants, and^ascendod a flight of steps; steward liouscjuie 
pushed against a d^oor which opened easily. « 

“ The deu<J{! ! ” said Victor ; if the door will not close better than 
that, you had better lead us somewhere else.” 

Wc can baiTicadc it itiside,” said Gabrielle. 

“lie careful, ^nmhelle darnel^ ansWered the fislicrman ;” that would 
betray you at onert No, «io ; they are accustomed to find the door 
open, leave it so, they will not perceive any difference, and perhaps 
they may not suspect any tiling. Trust tS me, and do as I tell you.” 

“ Do y9u think then that they will come ?” inquired Claire, timidly. 
“ It is possible they may come, and it is possible they may not 
Those rascally Italians ore as uncertain as porpoises ; one cannot be 
surd* of them. In any case, I will endeavour to provide a supper 
good enough to keep them h-om^^lS^ousc.” « 

“ And here is something to pay for the supper that you give them,” 
'^said Victor, slipping two pieces of gold into the hand of stcwai’d 
Bousquie. • 

“Ah!^I have no need of that. Monsieur Victor, for it would ^take 
jBway the pleasure of obliging you for the love of heaven. However, 
I will not reftisc it, for that would not be civil.” 

“ Well then, put it in your pocket, and keep a good watch.” 

“ Yes, yes I hut be sure you do not shut the door ; do you hear ?” 

“ That is settled ; do not fear.” * « 


“ Then, good fortune ! ApropdS, mesdames,” rejhied the stewa^cd, 
rekmcing his steps; tfyou have any little*' prayer of good cffect-i.i — 
I do hot intend to allow myself to give you advice j but you under- 
stand, il would not be out of place to say it.” 

Then, as If itightened at his boldness, steward Bousquie made a 


iwrfang with his head and his hand^ and disappeared quickly. 

Thus left alone, Victor and his two oompanions gii!ide^ themselves 
ify ihdap handsi for in that low room'lheir eyes were of no use ; to 


have Any kind of light whateybr would have detected them. They 
mere dUtiged therefore^o Bud Snt where they were by grqping o^out. 


^ * While he was eearohing, Victor heard in the silenoe the heating of 
^iieads of his companions, and fancied £e ^uld recognise of 
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, This Vray,” said he. The two wdmen rallied at the sound Jf his 
voice. Victor put out his hanfl and seized a trembling hand. It was 
so from terror, no doub^. Victortijimselftiad no need to ask to whom 
it belonged. * • • 

Follow us, madame,” ‘said ho, turning himself to the side wfcpfb 
he thought Gabriolle was; wo are*at the foot of the ladder.” 

“IBo on, then,” saW Madame de Laval; I have hold of Claire’s 
di-ess.” ^ 

“ Wliat are you looking for, aunt?” asked tlie^^oung jprl. 

“ Nothing : my handkerchief, which 1 have droppt^l.” 

“ 1 will go down presently, and fetch it for you,” said. Victor. 

All the three ascended the dark and iiarrow staii’cate, which led 
to the uiipcr floors ; then they fc/t ab^ut for the* lioor of a room, and 
entered the first one they came to, wiMi the intention of looldng 
w'hether the sea had become calm. They could not observe how the 
fumitui’o suited them, for^he walls were buried in obscurity; but 
they -were pleased to find under their hands something pliant or 
stuffed, 'which seemed like the w^adding of a cushion. 

“ Victor,” said Gabrielle, “ if you will go down, w’e will endeavour 
to rest ourselves a wliilc.” • * 

“ You will ki«ep 'watch ovcr *IWf»% ill you not^” said Claire. 

“ Oh ! as 1 would over myself, mademoiselle,” aijswered Victor. 
“ I am answerable for you ; and no sentiy can be more faithful to hifii 
post than I 'will be.” • 

And try to find my handkerchief? wliich might bctrtiy us, per^ 
haps.” • 

I will,” answered Victor ; and they.Jicard liim descend the stair- 
case.” 

The young man looked about for a quarter of an hour but could 
not find it. • 

) During this^'time the two latrfes put off their di’csses, w-hich they 
cJuld not possibly sleep in. • « 

Imagine, aunt,” said Claire, <‘in what anxiety M, dd^Laval 
must be at this time ? ” , 

*‘Pooh!” answered Gabrielle; “these are the accidents of warf 
M* de Laval supposes we a^e deadf ; but as he is on guardmt the tower 
of St. Paul, fie has^no time to^moum for us. I very much wish 1 
had a looking-glass.” 

“ A looking-glass, aunt ! for whdj ^ 

To rc-arrange my Ijair ; which ftiust bein an abominable state.” 

“ But if you had one^aunt, it would be of very little use, in t^e 
darkness We are in.” ^ • 

“ Pooh ! by opening that window^ our moon is so fine, we^fiffiAruld 
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see at well as if it were fiiU da;f. Pushathe shutter a little on one sfdf , 
Qlaire.” • 

“ Oh, aunt ! that is very topru^snt.” 

“ No, no ! only to see if^all is quiet." 

^fClaire obeyed ; and a ray of moonlight illuminated the room, dis- 
playing the beautiful hc^ of the /dimg girl standing near the window^ 
One might have taken her *for Ampliiti'iCe, the* fair queen of #::ean, 
who cast a tender glqpcc on the wild beauties of her domam. 

During this time, Gabrielle, having found what she required; and 
placing herselfti little behind Claire, but. in the same light, she re- 
adjusted her hair.” 

** There, it is done,” said she, after a few minutes ; now let us lie 
down on the couch. «i We will rqcite the litany to the Virgin, and the 
»uh tiium, before we go to sleep. I will repeat the verses, and you the 
response ora pro nobis. Are you coming ? ” 

“ Yes, aunt, yes,” said Claire, drawing^hersclf a little back, with- 
out however leaving the window ; but there is something seems to 
me 

« What do you fancy ?” asked Gabrielle. 

^ There arc some men approaching along the same road by which 
we came here. I hcqr them, auiJ^ffJiihear them.” f 

“ Nonsense said Gabrielle : it is the wind which is shaking the 
tamarinds.” 

“No, aunt; look there. J can see them: there arc five — six — 
seven ^ 

“ Gabrielle made a spring fipom the couch where she had laid down 
towards the window ; and xiesting her hands upon the shoulders of 
Claire, raised herself on tip-toc, and looked over her head. 

“ Do you see ? ” said Claire, holding her breath. 

“ Yes, I see them.” 

The men exchanged a few wordi^Simong thcmsclvd&. r 

‘l-^osc are the Italians,” said Gabrielle.^ i 

“ Oh, my God ! my God ! we are lost ! ” murmured Claire, clasp- 
ing her hhnds. 

' Three gentle bocks at tke door of^the room startled the two 
women for ^ mmute. Then they'hcard^ voice say : “ It isame ; do 
not be afiaid. ' It is Victor Vivaux.” 

Gabrielle ran to the door, and opened it. 

“ W^t is the matter P” said jsfhe. 

“ They are upon us."**" • 

, "The enemy?” 

I am afraid it is.” 

^ («gVhat is to be done ?” 
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• “ Follow the advice of steward B^usquie. Go up higher, ]#ok for 
a good hiding-place, and do not moke yourself uneasy about me. 
However far 1 may bo off, I wiU not lo^^ sight of you.” 

And without waiflng^on answer from tliom, hq retired in the 
darkness of tlie staii*. 

“ Claire ? ” said Gabriellc. 

# Here am I, aun^;.” • 

“ Com^ and” 

With mese wor^ she took her hand, an<f hurried lltr away out 
of the room. m 

They reached the floor above, where they rested and listened, with 
their necks strdtehed over the balusti'^de of plaster which turned 
round with the stairs. • ^ 

Outside, between thj arbour and J;ho st^s, two men, who ap- 
peared to be the cliicfs of a band of robbers, were talking loudly 
witliout any restraint, ima way to be heard all round in the silente 
of tlie night. 

“ 1 tell you, Taddeo,” said one, “that I saw them^ass like sha- 
dows, that I have measured their footmarks on*the sand. They aref a 
little longer than my finger, and as slender as my tongue. Aiidthen 
what do you t^y to those pioiitM^ slippers which wo found on the 
hills ?” * ^ ' 

“I begin to believe you have some reason,” answered the othes. 

“ Per Bacco ! I believe indeed I hj^ve some reason'; you see we I0!st 
their track about twenty steps froia here below theiip, where the 
paving commences. K the goddesses are not taking a bath in that 

marsh, they arc sleeping behind that door. Good ! where is my 

lansquenet ? Here, Cornelius, coffie forward. But come at once. 
What the devil are you doing, rascal, gaping at the stars ? Listen ; 
go under that arch, my goqd Todesque, and watch the house on the 
^ other side to^ut off the rctr«t, and by St. Peter, my pretty ladies^ 
^ou shall not escape u^’ • ^ 

“ What is this ?” said Taddeo, picking up the handkerchief which 
GabricUe had dropped at the foot of the stone steps, an^not as she 
thought in th6 vestibule. ^ m 

“ j^ivc Dieuj comrade !” answered Geronimo, taki^ the hand of 
*lus com^oilton, “it is a hSndkerch^f, laced and perftflhed with essenc® 
of rose ; this does not appetr to me to have come out of the pocket of 
a fisherman ; they do not catch fifilh with such# net as this.^ 

“ Let us go up ; Geronimo ; leti us go^p. And you, comrades, 
Z8it ! zsit I The rest of the band drew near. “ Come, and wait there, 
(rood! ^ow beha^ fburselves well*, and you shall kiss the llAics’ 
maid, if there is one.” 

0 
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“ Oh, no ! no ! let us all go together ; no preference here, wo air^ 
all equal ; and besides, the more there are of us the better we shall 
search. Eh ! my lansquenet?” ^ f 

** Forster, IJorster ! Here, do you keep waich on these steps, with 
you^, dagger in your hand. These women have a cavalier with thtM 
for we saw his footsteps ^n the i&fid. Every care for the women, 
and a leaden ball for him : dJ) you hear, my litth German ? Th^t is 
your, business.” ^ 

** la mefh herr^' answered the lansquenet, wl^ile taking his stand 
on the steps in tRe place which his captain liad pointed out. 

Geronimo then opened the door, which as the steward Bousqide 
had advised, was not closed^ 

“ One can't see h^re any better thfln in an oven,” said one of the 
Italians. “ Have you ;;ot youv steel, Taddeo ?” 

“ I)o I over march without it ?” answered the soldier. At the 
same moment ho struck a light, the'tinde.- caught, and the feeble 
light of a match succeeded, but it was enough to enable Geronimo to 
find a lanterd^hanging in a comer of the vestibule. 

“ That is what we^ ’want,” said ho ; “ there is a Providence to pro- 
tidfe for honest people. Light it I light it .” 

Taddeo did not require to be to’ V.- , 2 cond time. The Italians held 
up the lantern, which threw a light over the vestibule, but they did 
noi perceive anything more than different kinds of fishing nets hung 
rdand the walls. 

“ Those a« the nets of our foster father,” said Taddeo, “ we must 
not touch them.” 

, “ There is a scandal,” answered Geronimo. “ There are people, 
however, who say that we do not respect anything : they are back-' 
biters.*^ 

“ My friend, do not touch anything ; you know that Bourbon does 
Jot make free with his neighbour’s prdjfcrty.” » 

** AlP women properly ?” asked Taddeo. '' ;> 

"The^egulations do not mention anything but the crops, furni- 
ture, and odttle ; you see they have nothing to do with women.” 

f Now, then, let us go up to the iirst floor,” said Taddeo ; “ you 
see very web there is nothing to be cbne here.” c 

The bAttd foil9Wed his advice, md entoe& the chamber, which the * 
two WostimK had just left. • ' 

“ Oh oh !” exclaimed Geron^o, ** tho bird is flown, but the 
fbathers is'e here# Two pimccssci/ robes, thb deuce# If 1 were car- 
dinatl 1 would.have a dalmatique of this stuff. My good fellow, look 
hi iib velvet, and tell me what they must be who wore it. Oh ! Ifl 
1 couldosnly catch them ! The blood rises in my throat#” 
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, * “Let tis take these, hoover,” satd Taddeo; “the things *arc of 
Talne.” • 

“And sec, there ^re two fairses :*gold ! That is for us as 
much as Marseilles is for the constable!! To-morrefw we will di- 
vide it.” * ^ • 

“Qeronimo, the bed is i^)t disoracred^ oiir beauties have only put 
off Uleir dresses, andP slipped away again. Feel the bed ; it is os 
s^pooth and cold as marble.” • ^ 

“ Search ! seorchJ” crijd Geronimo ; •“ we will find them in spite 
of the devil himself.” • 

With theso stairs. GabricUo and Claire had 

no^tost a single word of this horrible coflversation. On hearing the 
^ast words they experienced a mutual terror, an€ their hair stood on 
end. But they had no time to lose, and^ rushiRg towards the corner 
where was the little wooden ladder, which led to the trap door in 
the roof, climbed up it, lifftd up the trap, got out on the roof, drew 
up the ladder after them, and closed the trap-door agam. The roof 
was sorrounded by a low parapet, with the oxcejjtion of one place in 
the middle, where it had a gentle inclination to carry off the ra^. 
The two females crouched down into a comer. 

After a few ifiomcnts a gredP^fflSb of voices^which sounded under 
their feet, told them that the gang had entered the chamber where 
the ladder was, and that their destiny must soon be decided. Th% 
two noble women restrained themselvife [from speaking, kissed each 
otl)^r tenderly, and with their arms round each other, tSid looking 
towards heaven, advanced rapidly nearfy to the edge of the proje5j;ing- 
tiles, some of which fell down. They fixed thek eyes on the trap- 
door, and expected to sec it raised. At that instant, and in that ex- 
treme case, they had resolved to throw themselves down from the 
roof on to the pavement beloW. They were long in suspense. The 
tiles cracked under thc^ feet, and more than once by a convul- * 
sire action of the nerves they felt themsel'^s, as it werei^ifrged 
towards the precipice by an invisible hand. Standing^thus iin- • 
movably over their tomb, they resemhled the statues of Modesty 
and Despair, raised abenx the ruins of a town thaW had|been taken 
by assaifit^ « * * * 

* By degrees, ho'^^ever, the ^oise ^f the voices Itelow decreased, 
and the stairs creaked under ^eavjr ^footsteps; a ray of hope na^d 
across the faces of the two womeii,#rho rai|pdfheir eyes tom^ren, 
wit^L an expression of if fiiite grati&de : then Gabrielle raised tho ^ 
trap-door cautiously, an^i distinctly heard the men express their 
appointmeift. They f^lowed the sounds as far as the door, wkSds 
was teolosed. Soon^aft;^ a light step sofonded on tite stair^f sOti 
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they feard an agitated voice cadling frcsm the other side Of the pHr,- 
tition. It was that of Victor Vivaux.* The trap-door was opened, 
the ladder replaced; Victor ^ttcrcd^fi cry of jjy, and set his foot on 
the first step, f ' 

¥ We are here, Victor,” said Gabricllc, Very softly. ** 

“ Come along then, ceme quiclfty,” ans.wercd Victor. “ A minute 
lost would be death to us.” * » # 

The two females descended , the ladder with sm-prising activity, 
but when they rcacljcd the vestibule they heard the soldiers, who they 
had fancied we^e already far away, which*- made them stop suddenly. 
Victor pushed them under tlie large heap of nets which hun^ agi' ist 
tlie wall, and covering himgfelf over with them, lent an attentive car 
to all that passed, f«r a word misunderstood might have caused the 
death of all three. ^ 

“ Well, captain,” said Forster, “ has the seaveli been fruitless ? ” 

** Alas ! yes,” answered Geronimo. ^ t 

“ But haye you searched well evcrjnvhere ?” 

^ “We have not left a stone without smelling it.” 

“ And you saw Nothing either ?” 

^Kothing.” 

“ Go down j I rcl^aso you post.” ^ 

“ Thank yoit,” said Forster, jumping heavily on the ground ; “ I 
j&n not sorry for it, for it " as not a very pleasant one.” 

“ What do you say ?” ^ 

“I say, Captain, that whenj^ou amuse yourself by walking on^e 
•tiles I hope you will put me 'on guard somewhere else than undei 
the gutter.” ^ 

“ And why so ?” 

“ Because when it rains tiles and one has no umbrella, it is not 
agreeable.” • 

' “ What ! a tile fell on your head,®Qid you say ?” '' c 

‘•^ne ? rather halft dozen ; but I remained at my post ; — the whoje 
' roof m^ht have fallen, and I would not have budged.” 

“ My fiends,” cried Gero^^o, “.they are on the roof. Lansque- 
net my good felloj^r, if what you say is true, I will give you six pieces 
of gold.” , C 

“The roof ! the roof!” cried fill thq^ soldiers. • 

Come along comrades, we are ^n thh right scent now ! ” exclaimed 
^ Cd!^n&io. “ ComelitSs Forster, c^e — come along, and hunt like good 
hounds, ail vou are.” * 

^ <1 And the band, full of fresh hope, re-entered the vestibule, and 
rwie4 towards the stairs. The fugitives listened until the sound oi 
the Aiqiyy ipteps of the two Germans, who w$re behind had cc^d. 
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* And how,” said Victor Vivaux, ‘•there is not a minute to "fc lost ; 
with presence of mind and cdurage we may he saved.” And, spring- 
ing out from under th§ nets, he*^ok tUb females by the hand, and 
went rapidly out of the liousc with theift. All the soldiers were on 
the roof. ' ^ 

“Captain! Captain!” (^ied l^orstcr, “l«ok, there they go — see, 
see, iSiere, there, thefc — take care — the 3evil !” 

A loud and terrible cry, one of those ^ies of deatli wluch 
pierce the air when the^soul i)erceives it is to^be violently parted 
from tlic body, followed* tliis exclamation. Tlio^hrco fugitives 
were fixed to the spot where they stood ; they saw a hand pass by 
thciii in th^ir, and hcai’d the sound of*somc body crushing on the 
pavement. • 

“ It is the captain,” sajd Vivaux, in jf voice fc'cmbliiig with horror, 
“ he must have gon.. t. o near the edge, and the roof have given way 
’uider his feet.” • 


no one an- 


“ Captain ! captain ! ” exclaimed several voices. Jlut 
swered, no^veu another cry or groan. 

“ He is dead,” said Vivaux, “ God have mcr^ on his soul ! Let 
us look to ourselves.” And, taking the ladies by the hand, fie ran 
with them towifrds the watertrdli^». A bur^ was near the bank, 
which they approached j although it ,was still darkf the night was 
more calm. 

“ Push the boat out to sea,” said Victor, “ God has not saved us 
sc^iraculously, to forsake us at the list moment.” 

“ Is that you. Monsieur Victor ? ” sSid a voice which issued^^m 
the boat, while a head was seen to r^sa a Httlo above the tafiffaiTof 
the vessel. • 

“We are saved,” said Victor, “ it is steward Bousquie.” 

“ And the sea ?” said Gabrielle inquiringly. 

• “ As smoeSfk os milk^’ said Sousquie, there is just wind enough to* 

^ver the noise of the oars. Jump in. Jump iB.” ^ 

“ Jump in ladies, said Victor.” ^ * • 

The women entered the vessel, stpward Bousquie went behind 
them, and pushed off the boat into the sea. Victor^ad ^eady tak^ 
the oam. - • •• 


• •. 


“No oars! no*oars!” saif} Bouiquic, “they will make a noise. 
Hoist the sail, and may God prot6c^ us! Where do you wish to go, 
Monsieur Victor? • • ^ 

“Straight to the ipouth of ttfo harbour, to the tower of St. 

,n »» ^ ^ 


JoLi.^ 


•“Good? good,” said Bousquie. “Take the helm. When I say 
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fitarbolrd, you tun^ it to the lef<f $ when f say larboard, turh it to t&c; 
right. Do you hear ?” 

«Yes.« 

•‘Then let «s go!” 

And the vessel, as if it had waited for i)cnuission from its master, 
glided gently along the nvater. Bfewar^ Bousquic had conjectured 
rightly ; the wind was favourable for them. Tlffe little sail, as €ark 
8S the wav^, and invi|iblc in the gloom, filled well. After about half 
an hour, the lit^o vessel reached the quay ; ^d Victor made himself 
known to the sentry of the battery level with the water. 

At that moment, a solemn silence reigned over the besieged city. 
The sentinels were kcei)ing their solitary watch on the ratearts ; and 
the two aimies wercf'csting beneath tlieir tentS; after th^atigues of 
the Watch, and gatherfng frofa sleep fresh strength for tlic battle of 
tho morrow'.” 

On the tliii’ty-ninth day of the siege, Marseilles w as a town of 
anguish, for ^ large breach had been opened from the foot of the 
ipwer of St. Paul, almost as far as the first arch of tjje aqueduct 
of^orte d’Aix. Tim Constable de Bourbon w'as arranging the last 
and most formidable of his assaults. 

It seemed as if not4|[ing but a%ifrfllcife could have saved Marseilles ; 
for its defendcrsi^exhausted by a i^rotracted resistance, sought to find 
i|pme powerfuraid, wliich might enable them, by a great effort, to 
repel his attack, even in their Yeeble state. It w'os then that there 
appeared inlthc midst of the buftiing and falling bastions, a new anpy 
eomi|ig to the aid of the tow' ff—an army of women I Gabriclle do 
Laval commanded those modsii} amazons, and Claire her noiee carried 
the banner of the new Thermodon. At this sight tho boseiged raised 
a shout of reanimation, wnich struck terror into tho Spaniards and 
lansquenets on the heights of Lazeret s&id of St. Victor ; and after- 
‘ wards, when the assault was made, t!ho constable fouiid the wholo 
town^ the breach : yftiths, women, and ola men, a living rampartl!'’ 
^jcovered tl]p mins of the bastions ; and Marseilles cried victoriously 
to lur enemies^ as Ood to the fea : “ Thou shalt come no farther.” 

Five days this, the marriage of Victor Vivaux and Claii*e de 
Laval wa(4 cete]{rated at the Maison Phen^pionne. Steward Beusquie 
did not^^eqtdre any other rewar^than gn invitaticAi to the wedding. 
As for MiiBranFegardi he swore nefer to touch a single stone of the 
and to bequeath it/o his children, with its verms aeoii^ 


aa^ stood i^tb^ midst of reeds, as a miraculous refuge, which was 
a saving two heroic womei; in a most V^ble nigHt s 
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. It might have seemed as if%ll that^ad passed had been oifly a 
dream, had there not remained tn the middle of the front roof a little 
place where the tiles J^ad giveiV way %ndcT the feet of Captain 
Geronimo. * • 

• ‘ • 
Now, if oiir opinion is reqnired aato th^ aifthcnticity of this docu- 
ment, ^irough which •the Maison Phenicienne was saved from the 
destruction which threatened it, we confess that we strong^ suspect 
our friend Mery of being itj authoj*, and (tf having ^on^aled it, with 
, a pious deceit, in M. Morersvesidence. 


THE END. 


x|^]y^TizniLLT, rBraTsB urn sKG&ivjot, govob savABS, nm snout. 







